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OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS. 





BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 





Out of the sun, out of the blast, 

Out of the world, alone I passed 
Across the moor and through the wood 
To where the monastery stood. 

There neither lute nor breathing fife, 
Nor rumor of the world of life, 

Nor confidences low and dear, 

Shall strike the meditative ear. 

Aloof, unhelpful, and unkiuod, 

The prisoners of the iron mind, 
Where nothing speaks except the Hell, 
The unfraternal brothers dwell. 


Poor passionate men, still clothed afresh 
With agonizing folds of flesh ; 

Whom the clear eyes solicit still 

To some bold output of the will, 

While fairy Fancy far before 

And musing Memory-Hold-the-Door 
Now to heroic death invite 

And now uncurtain fresh delight: 

O, little boots it thus to dwell 

On the remote unneighbored hill! 


Oh! to be up and doing, Oh! 
Unfearing and unshamed to go 

In all the uproar and the press 
About my human business! 

My undissuaded heart I hear 
Whisper courage in my ear. 

With voiceless calle, the ancient earth 
Summons me to a daily birtb. 

Thou, O my love, ye, O my friends— 
The gist of life, the end of ends— 
To laugh, to love, to live, to die, 

Ye call me by the ear and eye! 


Forth from the casemate, on the plain 
Where honor has the world to gain, 
Pour forth and bravely do your part, 
O knights of the unshielded heart ! 
Forth and forever forward! Out 
From prudent turret and redoubt, 
And in the mellay charge amain, 

To fall but yet to rise again! 
Captive? Ah, still, to honor bright, 
A captive soldier of the right! 

Or free and fighting, good with ill? 
Unconquering but unconquered still! 


And ye, O brethren! what if God, 
When from Heaven’s top he spies abroad, 
And sees on this tormented stage 

The noble war of mankind rage— 

What if his vivifying eye, 

O monks, should pass your corner by? 
For still the Lord is Lord of might ; 

In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight ; 
The plow, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city, marks; 

He marks the smiler of the streets, 
The singer upon garden seats ; 

He sees the climber in the rocks: 

To him, the shepherd folds his flocks. 
For those he loves that underprop 
With daily virtues Heaven’s top, 

And bear the falling eky with ease, 
Ualrowning caryatides, 

Those he approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 
And still with laughter, song and shout, 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 
But ye? O ye who linger stiil 

Here in your fortress on the hill, 

With placid face, with tranquil breath, 
The unsonght volunteers of death, 

Onur cheerful General on high 

With careless looks may pass you by. 
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A HOME 


FOR CHRIST IN THE 
HEART, 


BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 








It is a unique but glorious truth that the 
Lord Jesus Christ has an actual home in 
the hearts of his faithful people. No false 
religion hints at any such idea. A great 
mystery itis indeed; but so are human 
life and the eternity of God and the incar- 
nation of the Christ profound mysteries, yet 
we accept them. Our Bible tells us that 
God dwelleth with him that is of an hum- 
ble spirit—that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in us, and that Christ in ws is our hope of 
glory. A wonderful promise did our Mas- 
ter leave behind him that if we love him 
and keep his words, he will come and 
make his abode with us. 

Now, this is either a literal fact, or it is 
mere pious poetry. Our Lord made a 
distinct and point-blank statement about 
his indwelling in certain hearts as he did 
of the existence of a ‘‘ Father’s house with 
many abiding-places” (as the New Revis- 
ion renders it). Carist ‘‘dwells in our 
hearts through faith.” This word ‘‘ dwell” 
must not be diluted into the metaphoric 
idea of a mere influence, such as John Wes- 
ley still exerts upon Methodism, or Mo- 
hammed upon the votaries of Islam. Jesus 
Christ as veritably resides in your heart, 
my brother, if you are a true disciple, as 
you reside in yourown house. Such is the 
prayer you breathe every time you sing 
understandingly: 

** Not a brief glance I beg—a passing word, 

But as Thou dwell’st with thy disciples, Lord, 
Familiar, patient, condescending, free, 
Come, not to sojourn, but abide with ine.” 

(1.) How does Christ get admission into 
a beart? Paul answers the question— 
“through faith.” That is the aperture; 
and, however slightly the door may be 
opened, Christ can enter, even as an in- 
stal.ment of rays from the noonday sun 
enter through a hole in the window. 
shutter into an apartment. The Saviour 
will not enter our heart unless there first 
be a dissatisfaction with our evil condi- 
tion, a sincere desire after him, and a yield- 
ing to his claims. These are essential toa 
a practical faith. When we yield to Christ 
on a single point, when for his sake we re- 
fuse a single sin or attempt honestly a sin_ 
gle duty, it is opening a crevice for him, or 
a setting of the door ajar. But we must 
not stop with that partial admission. I 
once watched a lake steamer asit entered 
the locks on the Sault St. Marie ship canal. 
A few small streams of water trickled 
through the gates into the lock, but did 
not move the vessel very perceptibly; as 
soon as the gates were swung open, the 
waters poured in and the steamer speedily 
rose to the higher level, and floated off into 
Lake Superior. So, brethren, if we 
swing wide our heart-door, and give Jesus 
an abundant admission, we soon rise into 
a higher life, and begin tobe “filled unto 
the fullness of God.” The first move 
toward a Christian life is the opening of the 
heart to the knocking Saviour; the degree 
of our holiness depends upon the degree 
‘“‘to which we give him welcome house, 
room.” 

(2.) What will Carist bring with him? 
He brings a pardon for sin in his loving 
band, and the peace which belongs to a 
night relation with God. He brings pu. 
rification; it is folly to waste a life-time in 
trying to cleanse our hearts, when noth- 
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He brings in heavenly light; just as the face 
of the infant Jesus in Corregio’s picture ‘‘ La 
Notte,” at Dresden, illuminates the whole 
stable of Bethlehem and the faces of the 
shepherds, so are our hearts made light by 
his radiant presence. He brings the power 
of a new affection, and a new inspiration. 
How warm the soul becomes when he en- 
ters it, bringiag his own fire with him! 
What joy there is in his sweet society 
and fellowship! Some fertilizing guests, 
who visit our houses for a single evening 
leave a benediction in our memories; but 
if we let our Master sit at our table and 
converse with us we shall steadily become 
more like him. His presence gives us our 
only sure protection from assaulting temp- 
tations; the reason why so many church- 
members yield to outside temptations and 
collapse is that they are not reinforced with 
the power of an indwelling Christ. Pover- 
ty may put a rag-carpet on our floors, and 
death may hang crape at our door-bells, but 
no irreparable loss can ever befall a true 
Christian as long as Christ Jesus lives in his 
heart-house. He giveth songs in the dark- 
est night. 

(3.) If Jesus actually lives with you, 
other people will be sure to discover the 
fact. When he went into the borders of 
Tyre and Sidon he ‘‘ could not be hid.” If 
you travel through a certain district in 
Southern France in lavender time, you are 
sure to know that it is a lavender country 
by the sweet fragrance in the air. Christ 
is always self-revealing. No genuine 
Christian will ever desire to conceal him; 
he could not even if he would. Many ab- 
surd things have been written about ‘‘ secret 
hopes” etc.; but, my friend, if nobody in 
this world, not even your most intimate 
friend, suspects that you are a Christian, I 
I do not believe that you are one. If there 
is any fire in a stove, a touch will show it. 
Here then is an infallible test. Do I feel 
and recognize that Christ is in my heart, 
controlling my conduct, quickening my 
conscience, and helping me every day to re- 
sist evil and do right? Then he is there; 
butif no such internal evidence exist, then 
Christ has never been there, or has gone 
away. 

(4.) For the question whether the Mas- 
ter will always stay with us, depends large- 
ly upon ourselves. Self-will and pride may 
drive him out, for he promises to dwell 
only with them who are of an humble and 
contrite spirit. Neglect may provoke him 
to depart—and so may a persistent diso- 
bedience to his commandments. Dr. Mac- 
laren beautifully remarks that ‘‘ the sweet 
song-birds and the honey-bees are said 
always to desert a neighborhood before a 
pestilence breaks out in it.” So the in- 
effably holy Saviour will not dwell with 
evil, and we may so poison the heart-at- 
mosphere with indulged sin, that he will 
not stay init. Free-agency does not cease 
after conversion; if Christ enters our hearts 
through faith, he must be kept there by faith. 
Ob, what wondrous condescension that the 
Lord of glory will consent to occupy such 
abut as my poor heart; yet he is kindly 
saying to me: ‘‘Give me room in this thy 
heart, and I will give thee a place in my 
Heaven!” 

A practical thought not to be lost sight 
of is that if Jesus dwell in our hearts we 
should be carrying him with ws. ‘Let 
your light so shine before men” that they 
may recognize that Jesus is within you. 





ing but his omnipotent grace can do it. 
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out in heaping flowers on their coffins. I 
have sometimes thought when I[ looked at 
such posthumous displays, if these poor, 
silent lips could speak they would wish that 
a few more flowers of love had sweetened 
their hard, weary lives! Carry Christ with 
you to your unconverted friends. If you 
win their respect for you and get a hold on 
them, you can talk to them about their 
souls; tell them what Christ has done for 
you, and, as it were, add your knock to his 
knock at their heart’sdoor. Reverently be 
it said, the Christ in you will appeal to 
them through you. Just here lies the only 
real power of which any Christian has with 
the sinning and the suffering around him. 
As for such of my readers as have never 
had this glorious Son of God living in their 
hearts, it is because you do not want him 
there. He will be in the way of your fa. 
vorite sins. Beware, my friend! Christ 
gives last knocks; and if you bolt him out 
of your heart, he will shut you out of his 
Heaven. 
Broox.yry, N. ¥. 





LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


OF VERS DE SOCIETE. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 











To Mr. Girtep Hopxins ; 


My Dear Hopkins,—The verses you have 
sent me, and which you ask me “ to get 
published in some magazine,” I now return 
to you. If you are anxious that they 
should be published, send them to an editor 
yourself. If he likes them, he will accept 
them from you. If he does not like them, 
why should he like them because they are 
forwarded by me? His only motive would 
be an aversion to disobliging a confrére, and 
why should I put him in such an uvpleasant 
position? 

I wish people would not treat me as if 1 
were an amateur Literary Agency. 

But this is a very. boorish way of thank- 
ing you for the premiére representation of 
your little poem. ‘‘ To Deliain Girton” you 
call it, ‘recommending her to avoid the 
Muses, and seek the society of the Graces 
and Loves.” An old-fashioned preamble, 
and of the lengthiest, and how do you 
go on: 

Golden hair is fairy gold, 
Fairy gold that cannot stay, 
Turns to leaflets green and cold, 
At the ending of the day! 
Laurel leaves the Muses may 
Twine about your golden head. 
Will the crown reward you, say, 
When the fairy gold is fed? 


Daphne was a maid unwise— 
Shun the laurel, seek the rose; 
Azure, lovely in the skies, 
Shines jess gracious in the hose! 


* . .* . 7 * 

Don’t you think, dear Hopkins, that this 
allusion to das dieus, if not indelicate, is a 
little rococo and out of date? Editors will 
think so, I fear. Besides I don’t like 
“Fairy gold that cannot stay.” It Fairy 
gold were a horse, it would be all very well 
to write that it ‘“‘cannot stay.” ‘Tis the 
style of the stable, unsuited to songs of the 
silon. 

This isa very difficult kind of verse that 
you are essaying, you whom the laurels of 
Mr. Locker do er to sleep for envy. 
You kindly ask my opinion on Vers de So. 
ciétéin general. Well, I think them a very 
difficult sort of thing to write well, as one 





Show your Christ-like kindnesses to people 
while they are living, and do not take it 


may infer from this, that the ancients, our 
mesters, could hardly write them at all, 
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In Greek poetry of the great ages I only re- 
member one piece that can be called a 
model, the 4S lic verses that Theocritus 
wrote to accompany the gift of the ivory 
distaff. It was a present, you remember, 
to the wife of his friend Nicias, the physi- 
cian of Miletus. The Greeks of that age 
kept their women almost in Oriental re- 
serve. One may doubt whether Nicias 
would have liked it, if Theocritus had sent, 
instead of a distaff, a fan ora jewel. But 
there is safety in a spinning instrument, 
andall the compliments to the lady, ‘the 
dainty-ankled Theugenis,” turn on her 
skill, and industry, and housewifery. So 
Louis XLV, no mean authority, called this 
piece of vers de sociélé **a model of honor- 
able gallantry.” 1 have just looked all 
through Pomtow’s pretty little pocket vol- 
umes of the minor Greek poets, and found 
nothing more ofthe nature of the lighter 
verse than this of Alcman’s — oi yw’ én 
wapOevixat, Do you remember the pretty 
paraphrase of it in ‘‘ Love in Idleness ”? 

** Maidens with voices like honey for sweetness that 

breathe desire, 

Would thatI were a sea bird with wings that 

could never tire, 

Over the foam-flowers flying with halcyons ever 

on wing, 

Keeping a careless heart, a sea-blue bird of the 

spring.” 
It does not quite give the sense Aleman 
intended, the lament for his limbs weary 
with old age—with old age sadder for the 
sight of the honey-voiced girls. 

The Greeks had not the kind of society 
that is the home of ‘‘Society Verses,” 
where, as Mr. Locker says ‘‘ a boudoir deco- 
rum is, or ought always to be preserved, 
where sentiment never surges into passion, 
and where humor never overflows into 
boisterous merriment.” Honest women 
were estranged from their mirth and their 
melancholy. 

The Romans were little more fortunate. 
You cannot expect the renius of Catullus 
not to ‘surge into passion,” even iu his 
hours of gayer gong, composed when 

“ Multum lusimus in meis tabellis, 

Ut convenerat esse delicatos, 
Scribens versiculos ulerque noetrum.” 
Thus the lighter pieces of Cuatullus, like 
the dedication of his book, are addressed 
to men, his friends, and thus they scarcely 
come into the category of what we call 
**Bociety Verses.” Given the character of 
Roman society, perhaps we might say that 
plenty of this kind of verse was written by 
Horace and by Martial. The famous ode 
to. Pyrrha doas not exceed the decorum 
otf a Roman doudvir, and, as far as 
love was concerned, it does not seem to 
have been in the nature of Horace to 
‘surge into passion.” So his best songs 
in this kind, are addressed to men, with 
whom he drinks alittle, and talks of politics 
and literature a great deal, and muses 
over the shortness of life, and the zest that 
snow-clad Soracte gives to the wintry fire. 
Perhaps the ode to Leuconoe, which Mr, 
Austin Dobson has rendered so prettily in 
a villanelle may come within the scope of 
this Muse, for it has a playfulness mingled 
with its melancholy, a sadness in its play. 
Perhaps, too, if Horace is to be done into 
verse, these old French forms which Mr. 
Gosse and Mr. Dobson made popular, seem 
as fit vehicles as any for Latin poetry that 
was written in the exotic measures of 
Greece. There is a foreign grace and a 
little technical difficulty overcome in the 
English dallade and villanelle, as in the 
Horatian Sapphics and alcaics. I would 
not say so much, on my own responsibility, 
nor trespass so far on the domain of schol- 
arship, but this opinion was communicated 
to me by a learned professor of Latin. I 
think, too, that some of the lyric measures 
of the old French Pleiads, of Ronsard and 
Du Bellay, would be well wedded with 
the verse of Horace. But perhaps no 
translator will ever please any one but him- 
self, and of Horace every man must be his 
own translator. 

It may be that Ovid now and then comes 
near to writing vers de socié'é, only he never 
troubles himself for a moment about the 
‘decorum of the ir.” Do you re- 
member the lines on the i which he gave 
hislady? They are the origin and pattern 
of all the verses written by lovers on that 
pretty metempsychcsis which will make 
them slippers, or fans, or girdles, like Wal- 
Jer’s, and like that which bound ‘the 





dainty, dainty waist” of the Miller’s 
Daughter. 
* Ring that shalt bind the finger fair 

Of my sweet maid, thou art not rare ; 

Thou hast not any price above 

The token of her poet's love ; 

Her finger may’st thou mate as she 

Is mated every wise with me!” 
And the poet goes on, as poets will, to wish 
he were this favored, this fortunate jewel: 

“In vainI wish! So ring, depart, 

And say ‘ with me thon hast his heart "!” 
Once more Ovid’s verses on his catholic 
affeetions for all ladies, the brown and the 
blonde, the short and the tal', may have 
suggested Cowley’s humorous confession, 
‘*The Chronicle” : 

‘* Margarita first possessed 
If I remember well, my breast, 
Margarita, first of all,” 

and then follows alist as long as Leporello’s, 
What disqualifies Ovid as a writer of 
vers de société is not so much his lack of 
‘*decorum” as the monotonous sing-song 
of his eternal elegiac3. The lightest of 
light things, the poet of society, should 
possess more varied strains; like Horace, 
Martial, Thackeray, not like Ovid and 
(bere is a heresy) Praed. Inimitably well 
as Praed does his trick of an'ithesis, I still 
feel that it és a trick, and that most rhymers 
could follow him ina mere mechanic art. 
But bere the judgment of Mr. L>cker would 
be opposed to this modest opinion, and 
there would be opposition again where 
Mr. Locker calls Dr. O. W. Holmes *‘ per- 
haps the best living writer of this species 
of verse.” But here we are straying among 
the moderns before exhausting the 
ancients, of whom I fancy that Martial, at 
his best, approaches most near the ideal. 
Of course it is true that many of Martial’s 
lyrics would be thought disgusting in any 
weil-regulated Convict establishment. His 
gallantry is never ‘“‘ honorable.” Scaliger 
used to burn a copy of Martial, once a 
year, on the altar of Catullus, who him- 
self was far from prudish. But Murtial, 
somehow, kept his heart undepraved, and 
his taste in books was excellent. How 
often he writes verses for the bibliophile, 
delighting in the details of purple and gold, 
the illustrations and ornaments for his new 
volume! These pieces are for the few—for 
amateurs, but we may all be touched by his 
grief for the little lass, Erotion. He com. 
mends her in Hades to his own father and 
mother gone before him, that the child may 
not be frightened in the dark, friendless 
among the shades: 

* Parvula ne nigras horrescat Erotion umbras 

Oraque Tartarei prodigiosa canis.” 
There isa kind of playfulness in the sor- 
row, and the pity of a man for a child; 
pity that shows itself ina smile. I try to 
render that other inscription for the tomb 
of little Erotion: 

Here lies the body of the little maid 

Erotion ; 
From her sixth winter’s snows her eager shade 
Hath fleeted on! 
Whoe’er thou be that after me shalt sway 
My scanty farm, 
To her slight shade the yearly offering pay, 
So—safe from harm— 
Shall thou and thice revere the kindly Lar, 
And this alone 
Be, through thy brief dominion, near or far, 
A mournful sione ! 
Certainly he had a heart, this foul- 
mouthed Martial, who claimed for the 
study of his book no serious hours, but 
moments of mirth, when men are glad 
with wine, ‘in the reigu of the Rose:” * 
“* Haec hora est tua, cum JSurit Lycus, 
Cum regnat rosa, cum madent capilli ; 
Tune me vel rigidi leyant Catones.” ' 

But enough of the poets of old; another 
day we may turn to Carew and Suckling, 
Praed and Locker, poets of our own speech, 
lighter lyrists of our own time. 

Yours truly, 
A. Lana. 
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P. T. Barnum, always a strong temperance 
man and advocate of prohibition, in a letter 
to the Bridgeport S/andard, makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion: ‘‘ Until public opinion will 
abolish them, it ought to be evident to every 
sensible person who will impartially examine the 
subject that there sbould be but one liquor li- 
cense toevery one hundred male adults. These 
licenses should be sold at auction, thoroughly 
advertised in advance, starting the first bid at 
$200.” 


* Pindar, perhaps in one of his fragments, sug- 
gested that pretty cum regnat Rosa, 
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THE IRISH QUESTION. 


BY W. H. 8. AUBREY, D.D., LL.D. 
OF THE LONDON “ NONCONFORMIST.” 





A RECENT journey across the American 
continent, with extensive detours north 
and south, has furnished evidence--if such 
were needed by the writer—of the existence 
of an almost universal sympathy with and 
appreciation of Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
efforts to bring peace and order to Ireland 
by a concession of justice. The story has 
been repeatedly told in American journals, 
and the contest during the Parliamentary 
elections last July, was so keenly watched 
day by day, that it is needless to repeat 
what many would probably regard as 
ancient history. Ose or two points only 
may be referred to by way of clearing the 
ground. Mr. Gladstone has been taunted 
and reviled with a sudden change of front, 
and with having submitted his scheme 
solely to snatch a party victory. Words 
formerly used by him in the House of 
Commons have been quoted in proof of 
his alleged inconsistency. Those who 
are intimately acquainted with him, 
the much Jarger number 
who can read between the lines of his 
speeches during recent years, are well 
aware that his mind has been gradually 
tending toward such a solution of the Irish 
difficulty as the one submitted by him in his 
piace in Parliament, nearly twelve months 
ago. Lord Beaconsfield was once twitted 
with self-contradiction in a matter of pol- 
icy, and a speech of his, made some time 
previously, was referred to in support of 
the charge, but he replied that many things 
had happened since then. In a sense this 
is true of every statesman. He has to be 
guided by the exigencies of the case, and 
by the preparedness of public opinion for 
grave constitutional changes. President 
Lincoln declined to issue the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, although it had been 
lying for months in his desk awaiting his 
signature, until his sagacious mind per- 
ceived that state policy and justice alike 
demanded it, and that the North was pre- 
pared for the measure. Earnest and de- 
voted Abolitionists, whose names and 
whose heroic deeds will ever be kept 
in grateful remembrance,’ urged and 
implored him to adopt this course long be 
fore he judged it right and prudent to do 
so. Some men rebuked him for what they 
held to be an unwarrantable and danger- 
ous delay, yet that great man and true 
patriot would not swerve from the course 
which his wisdom and sense of equity had 
marked out, nor would he anticipate by 
one day the time when events clearly dem- 
onstrated to his judgment that the mo- 
mentous step should be taken His course 
has long since been vindicated, and poster- 
ity will honor him for his far-seeing s‘ates- 
manship and patriotism. 

In like manner, to compare small things 
with great, the illustrious leader of the 
English Liberals carefully watched the 
signs of the times, and adapted his policy 
to changed conditions, and to the demands 
of equity. For the first time in her long 
and troubled history, Ireland spoke with 
an articulate voice at the polls in Novem- 
ber, 1885. Prior to that time a misera- 
ble fraction of her people aione 
possessed the right to vote. When 
Catholic emancipation was wrung 
in 1829 from a Tory Government to avoid, 
as the Duke of Wellington said, a revolu- 
tion and a civil war, the House of Lords 
took its revenge by insisting upon the 
disfranchisement of all the small free- 
holders in Ireland, some 170,000 in number. 
By this stroke of vindictiveness, the electo- 
rate was reduced to 60,000 persons, out of 
@ population of upwards of seven millions, 
and this continued, with slight modifica- 
tions, down to the passing of the Redistri- 
bution Act in 1884, which came into effect 


in the followiag year. During the long 


interval, there had been several extensions 
of the franchise in Great Britain, but the 
sister kingdom was expressly excluded until 
the great measure triumphantly carried 
under Mr. Gladstone, in defiance of the 
relentless opposition of the Tories, by 
which, in 1884, the borough and county 
franchises were assimilated in England, 
Wales and Scotland, and a similar meas- 
ure was applied to Ireland. By this great 
measure, upwards of two millions of voters 





were added to the electoral roll, of whom 
450,000 were allotted to Ireland. The first 
election under the new arr t oc- 
curred in the following yee Ireland 
enjoyed for the first time an oppor- 
tunity to express her political wishes 
and aspirations, and she responded with 
no uncertain voice. Out of one hundred 
and three members returned to the 
Imperial Legislature, eighty-five were 
pledged to support the Nationalist cause, 
under the leadership of Mr. Parnell. The 
Tories were surprised, incredulous, and 
resentful. They impugned the validity 
of the returns, and alleged that the people 
had been coerced by the priests and by 
the agents of the Land League to vote as 
they did; forgetting that in Ireland, as in 
England, there is the protection of the 
ballot, which is absolutely secret; and for- 
getting that it is impossible to coerce or 
beguile a whole nation. Mr. Gladstone 
perceived the significance of the event, and 
loyally accepted the issue. He said that 
Ireland had been appealed to, and she had 
given an unmistakable response. No 
statesman could afford to disregard this. 
Electoral institutions would be reduced to 
a farce if the voice of the people were to 
remain unheeded under such circum- 
stances. No alternative remained, there- 
fore, but the introduction of a measure 
that might reasonably be expected to 
bring peace and order to Ireland, in a way 
that would satisfy what Lord Carnarvon, a 
Tory nobleman, subsequently designated 
her ‘‘ national aspirations.” 

Whether it was wise to introduce two 
such complex measures, bristling with 
intricate details, as the Bill for the Better 
Government of Ireland and the Land Bill, 
is a question on which there was and still 
is considerable diversity of opinion. The 
event showed that the country as a whole 
was not prepared for such drastic changes, 
and yet itis doubtful whether any other 
course would have compelled public atten- 
tion. Many good L’‘berals thought that if 
Mr. Gladstone had pursued a course similar 
to the one adopted by him in 1868 with 
reference to the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, he would have had a better 
chance of success. In that case, he intro- 
duced a series of declaratcry resolutions, 
affirming certain principles and setting 
forth the desirability of attaining certain 
objects. Tuese resolutions were discussed 
at great length in the House of Commons, 
aad thus the ground was prepared for the 
carrying of an Act of Parliament the 
following year. It is useless to dis- 
cuss what might have happened under 
other circumstances, and the matter is re- 
ferred to only to point out that Mr. Glad- 
stone was perfectly sincere and openin the 
course which he saw fit to adopt, and for 
which there were adequate reasons that 
satisfied his judzment. None of his fol- 
lowers have ever called in question his sin- 
cerity in this respect, any more than they 
did as to one of the details of his bill, by 
which it was proposed to exclude Irish 
representatives from Westminster, on the 
ground that they would have quite enough 
to occupy them in the proposed legislature 
in Dublin—at any rate for some time to 
come. Many Liberals strenuously objected 
to this, and would have opposed it had it 
come toa vote, on the ground that there 
cannot be taxation without representation. 
Their leader avowed his willingness to re- 
consider this point; but they never dreamed 
of calling in question his uprightness and 
sincerity. Still itis now generally admit- 
ted that the country was not prepared for 
two such comprehensive measures, and 
that many timid and partially informed 
persons altogether misapprehended the 
scope and aim of the Land Bill. It is 
known that a dread of being required to 
provide money in the form of taxes, in 
order to buy out the Irish landlords, oper- 
ated largely to insure the defeat of Mr. 
Gladstone’s adherents at the general elec- 
tion in July last. The dread was absurd, 
but the panic was none the less real, and 
the Tories are mainly responsible for bring- 
ing it about. They assiduously propa- 
gated, what they must have known to be a 
talsehood, thatif the scheme were carried 
the British taxpayers would have to find 
£150,000,000, in hard cash, to buy out the 
Irish landlords. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal 
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pounded it repeatedly and the bill was in 
print), that a sum of £50,000,000—not 
£150,000,000—should be raised, not by 
taxes, but as a public loan, to which any 
who chose might subscribe as an invest- 
ment. This money was to be lent at in- 
terest to the Irish tenants, to enable them 
to acquire the lands which they held, and 
the credit of England was to be pledged for 
repayment to the bondholders; while secu- 
rities which were held to be ample were 
taken from Ireland. But many persons 
could not or would not understand, and 
hence they voted Tory, in the hope of sav- 
ing their own pockets. 
Yet the Liberals of England are not dis- 
heartened or disconcerted by a temporary 
rebuff. They have long been accustomed 
to defeats, but these have always nerved 
them to more resolute and persistent efforts 
until victory has been achieved. Already 
there are numerous signs of a changein 
pubijic sentiment. The Tory policy, or 
lack of policy, is contributing to this. If 
severe coercive measures are resorted to, 
there will be such resistance in Ireland and 
such terrible outbreaks as have never before 
been known; and the English people bave 
already recognized that it is not possible to 
dragoon a nation, or four millions out of 
five. If, onthe other hand, the present 
Government should extend Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act of 1885, whereby five millions 
of pounds were to be advanced on loan to 
the Irish people to assist them in purchas- 
ing the land, or if, as is not improbable, 
some colorable imitation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
plan be attempted, heedless of the scorn 
and resistance with which the Tories met 
it last year, his policy will receive ample 
vindication, although there may be some 
diversity in the methods pursued. But, 
as he stated in his recent pamphlet, both 
he and the Liberal Party are patriotic 
enough to lend their assistance to an 
equitable settlement of the question, and 
to rejoice in the result, even though it be 
effected by their politicalopponents. Mat- 
ters cannot remain as they are. The hopes 
and expectations of Ireland have been 
aroused, and cannot be disappointed, either 
in justice or in policy. Persons who were in- 
different, or even opposed to the Liberal 
measures, are asking why Home Rule 
should not be granted, and what harm is 
likely to accrue. That the Dissentient Lib. 
erals, headed by the Marquis of Harting- 
ton and Mr. Chamberlain, continue sullen 
or resentful, is not surprising. Their course 
is well understood by the great mass of 
English Liberals, and it will work out its 
own results, but will not affect the ultimate 
issue. The attitude of good Jobn Bright 
causes intense pain to numbers of his 
ardent admirers. They do not question his 
sincerity, but they mourn over what they 
regard as his unconscious deflection from 
an illustrious career. If it were worth 
while, it would be easy to explain the ap- 
parent mystery of the change, but respect 
and gratitude for ancient services to the 
cause of justice and freedom compel si- 
lence. Yet even the Dissentient Liberals 
cannot long remain in alliance with their 
hereditary political foes, with whom, apart 
from the Irish question, they can have no 
sympathy on most matters of domestic 
and foreign policy. It is incongruous and 
inconvenient that neither of the great po- 
litical parties in the State should possess a 
majority in the House of Commons, but 
that the balance of power should be in the 
hands of seventy-seven men, who sit with 
the Liberals and yet vote with the Tories. 
Probably this will be remedied at the next 
general election, which may not be so far 
distant as some imagine. Iu the meantime, 
the anomaly is presented of a Tory Cabinet, 
possessing only 316 votes out of 670 in the 
House of Cummons, maintained in office 
by the alien support of a Liberal faction 
numbering one-seventh cf the entire body. 
The members of this faction designate 
themselves Liberal Unionists; but this ar- 
rogant claim is not conceded by the sup- 
porters of Mr. Gladstone, who are quite as 
much in favor of maintaining the Union, 
and who think with him that the real unity 
of the peoples will be better promoted by 
such measures as are identified with his 
name. 
Meanwhile, evictions have been going on 
through the winter. Mr. Parnell’s proposal 
to suspend them was rejected with con- 





tumely. His more ardent lieutenants have 
devised what is known as the Plan of 
Campaign, and opinion is divided as to its 
expediency or propriety. Under this 
method, certain trustees are appointed to 
receive such rent as the tenants consider 
fair or deem themselves able to pay; hold- 
ing the money until the landlords are will- 
ing to take it. There are manifest objec- 
tions to such a course, and Mr. Parnell 
himself was studiously guarded in his 
recent speech when referring to it, while 
Mr. Gladstone has maintained absolute 
silence. Evictions are going on, in some 
districts extensively, and disinterested 
witnesses declare that a terrible amount of 
poverty and suffering exist. Withal, there 
has been a marked diminution of crime, 
especially of agrarian crime, and the ex- 
ceptional outrages that are sometimes re- 
ported must not be taken as representing 
the general spirit and conduct of the Irish 
people. No law-abiding citizen would 
justify violence, incendiarism, the maiming 
of cattle, and attacks upon life and limb; 
but four miilions of people are notto be 
condemned for the acts of a very few, and 
even while condemning these, allowance 
must be made forignorance and impulsive- 
ness, wrought upon by a remembrance of 
former wrongs. The story of Ireland’s 
past 18 very painful and humiliating. 
It cannot be read without a burning 
sense cf shame and indignation, It is 
needless to repeat the ta'e. English 
Liberals know it too well, and mourn over 
it with deep sorrow. Yet they are deter- 
mined that justice shall be done to Ireland, 
and even that large generosity and consid- 
eration shall be shown. Whatever comes, 
the right shall prevail, and the day will 
neither be accelerated nor retarded by the 
insensate folly and diabolical wickedness 
of a small faction who would resort to ter- 
rorism, and who hope by savage cruelty 
in attacking innocent persons to intimi- 
date others into conceding their demands. 
The enlightened and order-loving Ameri- 
cau peopie have no sympathy with Fenians 
and Anarchists, and the mingled aver- 
sion and contempt with which they are re- 
garded in England will awaken no sur- 
prise. The Irish people realize that kind- 
ness and equity are intended for them, and 
there is already a remarkable and gratify- 
ing change of sentiment on their part. 
Some great landlords, including several of 
the wealthy and ancient trade companies or 
guilds of the city of London, who received 
vast grants of land from Wiliiam III, in 
consideration of monetary aid rendered 
during hisLrish battles—land that was far 
in excess of the money value—have already 
offered to their tenants facilities to pur- 
chase their holdings; and the offer has 
been accepted in numerous instances. 
Thoughtful and practical men feel that a 
solution of the land difficulty, which lies at 
the root of all the trouble, cannot be long 
delayed. Passion and prejudice are impo- 
tent to defeat a cause that is promoted by 
patriotism and justice, and that seeks only 
to realize for Ireland a measure of autono- 
my in internal affairs such as is enjoyed by 
the citizens of each of the United States of 
America. 

Crorpon, Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


THE PRODIGAL SON.* 








BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 





Tue story of the Prodigal Son is the 
story of the real and the ideal in human life. 
They are identical with one another in the 
design of God. The life a man lives and 
the life he ought to live really belong to- 
gether. Man has no right to live any other 
than the real and thetrue life. The real 
and the ideal lie together in the thought of 
God. The parable represents the way in 
which the ideal goes forth to meet the man 
who has fallen into sin and to lead him 
back from that which to himis actual. 
The prodigal has awakened to a sense of 
the ideal which has never perished. He 
desires to go back where the elder brother 
has been living under the father’s smile 
and surrounded by the atmosphere of the 
father’s love. Then comes the struggle to 
obtain the ideal. At last the ideal and the 
real shall he reconciled to one another: 


*Delivered asa Lenten Lecture in Trinity Church 
Boston, on Ash Wednesday, Feb. 25d, 1887, 








The real shall attain to the ideal and be 
brought back to that which at first it was 
designed to be. The whole of human life 
is embraced in that great story. 

**T will arise and go to my father.” The 
instant in which the boy perceives the 
wretchedness of his life the thought of his 
father’s house arises. Think of him 
awakening to his wretchedness and having 
no father’s house to go to! What shall we 
say? Suppose that man, having wandered 
from God, had no chance to re‘urn. Sup- 
pose then he did come to his sense of the 
misery and wickedness and dreadfulness 
of sin. Would it not be almost a curse 
that he should know his sinfulness if it 
was impossible for him to turn back to 
the God against whom he had sinned and 
from whom he had wandered? I think we 
cannot say that absolutely. I think we 
cannot say that it would be good for a man 
not to know his sin even if there were no 
chance for a rescue. Probably it would 
be better, because more truthful and hon- 
est, thata man, even though there were 
no hope for him, no father to whom he 
could return, should still know the sin into 
which he had fallen and see the wretched- 
ness of his life. 

There would be something like salvation 
even in that self-consciousness. But it 
would be a dreary salvation. It would be 
a dreadful picture that would be shown to 
us—this poor creature waiting in the out- 
skirts of his father’s house and never able 
to come back to him. 

How different from that is the picture 
given to us here! It has all grown so famil- 
iar, we have become so used to thinking of 
hope as immediately associated with re- 
pentance that we do not often think how 
dreadful repentance would be if there were 
no hope to which we could immediately 
turn. The picture becomes wonderfully 
clear to us. We realize it in the beautiful 
experiences of multitudes of souls. The 
picture of hopeless repentance does not 
come unless we seek after it; but when 
we do seek after it how terrible it is! 

Even before man repents God is sum- 
moning him. The soul in sin has the seeds 
of the salvation that shall come to him 
some day in the never lostsense that he be- 
longs to God, in the welcome sounding to 
him out of his Father’s house. We want 
to bring our souls to feel this. We want 
to come down to the very root of our lives 
in order to get rid of the frivolity and dis- 
obedience and to be led by the great hope 
which is open to us as the children of God. 
Letour effort be to realize ourselves in our 
sin; but let us be certain that we can real- 
ize ourselves in our sin Only as we realize 
ourselves as the ideal children of God. 

How is it in regard to the whole matter 
of the repentance of our sins? 1 am sure I 
speak the experience of very many of those 
who are listening to me this Ash Wednes- 
day morning, when I say that one of the 
hardest struggles of man is to realize his 
sin. Ican see indications of sin in my 
soul; but to be conscious of my sin; to 
understand how wicked I am; so to feel 
my own wickedness that I can turn away 
from it—many a man will bear testimony 
with me that to do this is no easy thing. 
Have you not sat down upon Ash 
Wednesday morning and said: ‘Now 
I will know my wickedness. 1 did 
this yesterday. I know that I have 
done this during all the past year. And I 
know how wrong it is.” You take a paper 
and make a catalogue of your sins. Then 
you rise up and your conscience tells you 
that you are not so troubled with your sins 
as you ought to be. You do not hate them 
with all your soul. Again and again you 
go through the reiteration of this after cat- 
aloguing your sins. My friends, where is 
the difficulty? It seems to me just here: 
I shall never know how sinful I am by sim- 
ply thinking overthe sins that I have done. 
I can come to know that only by coming 
into some atmosphere where I may under- 
stand what God intended me to be. Only 
so canI confront my sinfulness as I want 
to during these Lenten days and escape 
from it into the glory of the resurrection 
when Easter comes. Oataloguingsins may 
help us to this. Unless it does I think 
more and more that it has very little use 
and purpose. In itself the mere reckoning 
of wicked things done never can make a 
soul hate its wickedness. 





If we think of sin as something which is 
going to receive vengeance by and by, it 
may make us tremble and shudder to think 
how the lash is to be laid upon the soul; 
but that is not a real repentance. Real re- 
pentance is only the soul’s hatred for the 
absolute condition of wickedness because 
the soul desires and loves and longs for the 
condition of holiness. 


Therefore the picture of the prodigal 
comes very close home to us. It was not 
the sense of the distinctive misery of his 
wretched life so much as the thought of 
what was waiting for him at home that 
made the prodigal say, ‘‘I will arise and go 
to my father.” ‘* How many hired servants 
of my father have bread enough and to 
spare.” That thought came down through 
all the stretch of distance which he had 
wandered, and it was the child’s heart that 
was appealed to. The swine were con- 
tented, and knew no cause for grumbling; 
but to him, when the child’s heart heard 
the father’s appea!, that was the seed and 
source and fountain of his bitterness. As 
long as that memory came to him, it was 
impossible for him to be satisfied to remain 
where he was. It was the appeai of the 
father’s love for him that loosened him from 
the low associations which his outward 
life had lived, and made him ready to go 
back into that home which had been wait- 
ing for him all the while. It is the thing 
we may be that creates discontent with the 
thing we are. 

That thought is set forth in the great 
truth of our Christianity, the truth of the 
Incarnation. Christ is the ideal humanity, 
coming out to seek the real humanity. The 
statement that God made man in his own 
image seems to me the Old Testament 
correspondent of that which is declared in 
the New Testament—“ A certain man had 
two sons.” The real humanity, paralyzed 
and broken down, is only too ready to be- 
come contented with wretchedness of liv- 
ing. Then comes forth the ideal human- 
ity, then comes Jesus in his Incarnation. 
He came unto his own, and bis own re- 
ceived himnot. Tohisown. He came to 
those who had the same sonship to God 
that he had. He came unto them and 
they received him not. But to as many as 
did receive him he gave the power to be- 
come sons ofGod. The Incarnation is the 
story of the prodigal son told in the glori- 
ous history of Jesus Christ, who came forth 
from the Father and came into the world, 
If, then, you would realize the story of the 
prodigal eon in yourselves, you have to lis- 
ten to the voice that comes out of the warm 
heart of God and calls you back again to 
him; and that voice is Jesus Christ. De 
you not see how this story in our own day 
is the story of the rescue of a soul by Jesus 
Christ? 

That is a beautiful conclusion. ‘I will 
go to my father and say, I have sinned 
against Heaven and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thyson; make 
me as one of thy hired servants.” We felt 
that he had no right to occupy a son’s 
place. If there was a new life for him in 
the father’s house it should be lived among 
menials; and yet, even while he says that, 
while he accepts that as the only possible 
place, at the bottom his soul is conscious 
that it cannot beso. Even as he goes te 
present himself and calls “father, make 
me as one of thy hired servants,” the old 
name clings upon his lips and the old con- 
sciousness is still in his soul. Shall we 
say there was falsehood and affectation in 
this pretense of his that he thought himself 
only worthy to occupy a menial’s place? 
Not so. He thought himself uufit 
to be a son, and yet he had such in- 
sight into the father’s love that he 
knew his father could only receive him as 
ason. That isthe true position of the 
sinner as he comes back to his Father. He 
knows he has forfeited everything, yet he 
koows that everything is his. He goes up 
to the Father saying: ‘‘Let me do the 
lowest and most drudging work.” Yet he 
has such a perception of God that when 
the Father receives him and pours 
upon, him the bounteous hospitalities of 
his love it does not seem strange to him. 
He enters into it and takes possession of it 
with all his humility still preserved, yet he 
knows be has a right there as his Father’sa 
60D. 
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hope this morving, as you are turning back 
to God. May I not trust that some 80: 
here has really caught sight of the tremen- 
dous difference between the life it has 
been living and the life it might live? It 
that soul really is in earnest there is a con- 
sciousness of two things in that soul. One 
is the consciousness of how far off that life 
is from God,and the other is the conscious- 
ness of how near itis. And the two to- 
gether make the goul’s salvation. If it did 
not seem so far away the soul would think 
it easy to do that which itisa great 
and profound thing todo. On the other 
hand, without the second consciousness 
there would come despair. Kuaow the dif- 
ficulty of salvation. Know the easiness of 
salvation. Knoow how far from Gud you 
are. Know how near to God you are. 
Keep all the fear of the Christian life. Keep 
all the hope of the Christian life. Struggle 
as if God was so far off that you would 
need all your strength to come to him. 
Leap as if one single bound could carry 
you out of your wickedness into his right- 
eousness and love. 


‘*Fatber, 1 have sinned against Heaven 
and before thee.” There are two specifica- 
tions. Heaven is the everlasting righteous- 
ness, the great body of divine law. There- 
fore, the conscience, feeling essential and in- 
trinsic guilt, recognizing tue sin against the 
divine order, says: ‘‘I have sinned against 
Heaven.” But the Father is the perfect 
personal love. To sin against him is not 
merely to break the law tut it is to wound 
the affection of the Father in his love 
toward the child. Sv the cnild in our 
earth y houseuold may come to the father 
and say: ‘I bave done wrong, my father, 
and I have given you paio.” Tae child, 
remorseful and yet hopeful, stands before 
the father and makes confession of sin. 
My friends, we know in our consciences 
that we have sinned against eternal law 
and done our little part to break the per- 
fect order of the universe. Our soul knows 
that the heart of our Father is pained. 
Sometimes conscience, and then again 
sometimes the soul only repents. When 
conscience and soul, when the total man 
repents, then the whole nature of God is 
taken hold of. 

You know what a difficulty there is 
among theclogians with regard to the 
abilixy of man to come to God. It does 
seem to me that the parable of tue prodigal 
son makes it clear. Taere is no ability in 
man except the Father draw him. There 
is no ability even to draw him to the 
Father except as the Fatner enters in and 
takes possession of the soul within the 
child. ‘Tne soul is among the swine until 
the Father’s luve comes and seeks him. 
But the Father’s love does come and 
seek him. Let there be no questiun 
in your s.uls of your ability. We can, not 
becaus: there is power in this humanity of 
ours, but because this humanity of ours 
has been sought by the eternxl love of God. 
And | know that Carist is seeking me to 
strevgthen me and I never need do an- 
other sin unul I die. Multitudes I shall 
do. Again and again J shall break the law 
of him whom I love and whose law I fain 
would keep. But I need not doit. There 
is in that new unit made by the combina- 
tion of his grace with my will the power 
of ab-olute righteousness. It is only 
because 1 break that unit into its diversity 
again, that 1 cnoose to sin, if sin shall 
stain my life through the remaining 
years. Let us know that ability comes by 
the entrance of Carist’s grace into our 
lives, ability po. our own but brought to 
us by the grace of him who redcems us, 
Let the knowledge of that ability make us 
strong. 

So let us meet our own particular lust or 
passion wuen, with its familiar audacity it 
comes and says, ** My servant, do my will.” 
Toco we may say bumbly, ‘* By the grace 
of Ged I am no servant of yours. I am 
toe s,. ntof himto whom my soul right- 
fully be!ongs. Get thee behiod me, Satan. 


Fatuer, e¢ me closer to thyseif.” 
Some cu are asking what repentance 
means. Toast is what it means, the soul 


ever saying to, itself: ‘“‘I will go to my 
Fa her.” Ib. ‘rone great host, all saying 
together “I wi..goto my Father.” They 
are saying this wi,’ various degrees of 
perception of whe. tbat Father is and 
where. Some are saying it more intensely 





and some with less eager desire. But 
wherever men have tried to do right and 
escape doing wrong, have felt the ideal in 
life summoning them away from the actual 
condition in which they are living, there 
has been this great outcome of the human 
soil, ‘I will go, 1 must go to my Bather; 
for there only can my soul be satisfied.” 





ACURIOUS TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


BY FEEDRICK SCHWATKA. 








In a distant part of the United States, 
our far-away colony, so to speak, the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, there lives a tribe of In- 
dians with probably the greatest number 
of most curious customs and habits of any 
Indian people under our flag; and as the 
habits and customs are no doubt thorough- 
ly ingrained into their character, we must, 
of course, appear to be very curious peo- 
ple in their eyes, as viewed from their 
standpoint. 

This tribe of Indians, is called the T’iiv- 
kit tribe, from the word in their own Jan- 
guage signifying ‘‘a man,” and especially 
one of their own tribe, as distinguished 
from other Indians on their own borders. 
Living as they do between two great and 
radicsliy different races of savages, the 
Eskimo and Aleuts, on the north, and In, 
dians on the south, they partake of the 
customs and habits of both to quite a 
noticeable extent, with an evident ieaning 
toward the Indian, with which race they 
are classed. But some of of the most curi- 
ous customs among them have evidently 
arisen with themselves, for nothing similar 
can be found among any of the savages on 
any of tneir boundaries. 

Tae first characteristic I shall speak of 
is their peculiar treatment cf their women. 
How the Ladians on one side of the T’lin- 
kits brutalize their women, making beasts 
of burden and slaves generally, is too weil 
known to my readers to repeat itat length 
here. The Eskimo, on the other side, are 
far more cunsiderate and just in their 
dealings with their women, but the T’linkit, 
instead of being a sort of mean between the 
two, as One might suppose, ard as they are 
in many other characteristics, go far be- 
yond the gentle-natured Eskimo, and as a 
const quence, in the land of the T’linkit, a 
curious kind of ** women’s rights” exists 
that is not excelled even among the nations 
ca‘ling themselves civilized. In all their 
business transactions, in all their family 
affairs, aud io all matters whatsoever 
where it is pussible for the woman of the 
household to have a word to say her decision 
is needed to make these affairs final. Every 
time a man wants to undertake a busines; 
transaction he takes his wife along with 
him to ratify or veto the bargain, and 
should she be absent at the time she may 
afterward put in an appearance and upset 
the whole affair. Funniest of all, the same 
equivalent transactions of the women are 
not subject to the same supervising power 
of the men, who have nothing to say re- 
garding the bargains of their wives or 
daughters, except to foot the bill, if any 
compensation is promised by the sequaws 
that the men are expected to fill, as work, 
utensils they can make, or even money, 
where they get it from white men and un- 
derstand its value. The T’:inkit tribe of 
Iadians is stretched along a great extent of 
sea-coast (the Pacific Ocean), and while 
many of them live constantly alongside of 
habitations of the white people, others 
seldom see them for months at a time. 
The former thoroughly understand the 
value of money, and use it as a medium of 
exchange, while many of the others know 
of no exchange except that of barter, or 
the exchange of unearticle for another. [| 
have known several instances where the 
men have closed certain bargains, only to 
find them opened again when the absent 
wife put in an appearance. As white men 
are not very liable to undo a bargain which 
they think is to their advantage they seldom 
acquiesce in the demands of the woman in 
canceling the contract, and some of the 
worst personal misunderstandings between 
the two races have occurred on this ac- 
count. I, of course, do not know how the 
T'linkit man fared after he got home from 
such a bargain; but I think we can all 
imagine pretty well. Nothing was more 
eXurperativg to me, at times, upon my two 
expeditions into Alaska—in 1883 and 1886 





—whenevér I came across some man from 
whom I wanted to buy some trifling arti- 
cle, or to employ for a short time, to have 
to start out for the Indian village, prob- 
ably a mile or two distant, to consult his 
wife about it, or to bring her to me to talk 
the matter over. 

Then the succession to the chieftainship 
of the tribe isa most singular one, based 
also on.‘‘ women’s rights,” or something 
closely akin to it. The eldest son of the 
king and queen, or the chief and his wife, 
and in fact none of the sons or daughters 
succeed their father to the head of the 
tribe, when he dies, but some one of the 
nearest male relatives of the queen is made 
chief, when her husband dies. It is easy 
to see that this curious and roundabout 
method of handing down the sceptre may 
transfer the crown to anybody in the tribe, 
and that there can be no such thing as a 
true royal succession or hereditary descent 
of the chiet’s power. 

When the parents, or either of them, 
have died, all of the effects that they pos- 
sessed descend by inheritance on the 
mother’s side, none of the descendants of 
the father receiving anything out of the 
estate. One would imagine that it would 
lead to some curious muddles, but some- 
how they manage to keep it straight. 

The same as among all savages, the men 
have often two or three wives, and in rare 
cases even more; but the women, not to 
be outdone in the matrimonial line, have in 
a few cases—two or three of which I know 
of personally—two husbands. They are 
pearly always rich women, who have had a 
great deal left them by inberitance, or who 
had made a large amount themselves—for, 
asI have said, the women do nearly all the 
business—and who can afford such expen- 
sive luxuries. One T’linkit woman, a Sitka 
woman, who went by the name of Mrs. 
Tom, among the white people, and who 
had already one husband, bought another, 
a slave, for about a thousand dollars in 
goods and chattels, and when I saw the 
two together afterward, I think he was 
the best looking one of the pair. 

Woaen a man and woman marry they try 
and adopt a boy and a girl. Ifthe man 
dies the boy becomes the woman’s hus- 
band, and if the woman dies the girl be- 
comes the wife of the man. They get ter- 
ribly mixed up sometimes in their marriage 
relations by this and other curious means. 

The T’linkits never understand the mean- 
ing of a joke, and if itis of a practical nat- 
ure they are sure to get quite angry; and 
if it is not, it fails as flat on their nature as 
the reading of last year’s almanac. They 
will sometimes ‘‘guy” each other a little, 
at a personal mishap, as slipping down in 
the mud, falliog in the water, or something 
similar thereto, but beyond this they never 
go, orseem to undersiand. Any adventure 
that has a fuany character to it, and that 
we would dub ‘‘a good joke,” rolls off of 
their intellect like water off a duck’s back. 

A white man, living in Sitka, did a great 
deal of hunting to while away the time; and 
to increase his score among the ducks 
which he sought, the most abundant of all 
game thereabouts, he sent East and bought 
a number of duck decoys. These were 
placed in the water where he knew those 
water fowl were generally plentiful, and 
they were left until they had succeeded in 
decoying some of the birds about them. 
They came under the observation of a 
young T’linkit hunter, who ran to his house 
and got an old worn-out shot-gun, and then 
he commenced the notvery difficult task 
of crawling upon the decoys, needlessly 
keeping out of sight behind the logs and 
brush of the beach until, at the water’s 
edge, he was about forty yards away, and 
sefely hidden bebind a big drift stump. 
He then preceeded to let the dozen decoys 
have a ringing discharge from both barrels 
that nearly tore hisshoulder cff, and set his 
ears to ringing iike buzz-saws, but that, of 
course, had no« ffect on the wooden ducks, 
much to the young man’s astonishment. 

He wasted a great decal of ammunition 
before the truth dawaed on his mind. 
Now an American boy, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would have crept back to the 
brush, hiding closer to the ground than 
before, and sfter getting well out of sight, 
would have taken particulur pains to have 
forgotten all about it as soon as possible. 
Our Sitka youth, on the contrary, 





was in arage, and he lost no great amount 
of time in huating up the owner of the 
decoys, and despite the latter’s immoderate 
laughter, which only angered him the more, 
he insisted on being paid for the ammwuni- 
tion he had expended on the wooden ducks, 
and was so persistent in his demands, that 
the owner paid it to get rid of him; and 
which thoroughly settled the case, for the 
Indian had no shame or modesty as to the 
part he had acted in the adventure. 

A couple of miners prospecting in Alaska 
built a temporary log cabin where they 
thought they had “struck diggings,” and 
among their articles, which they were using 
in moderation in their rough life, was a 
quart or two of ardent spirits, in a demi- 
john. Returning home one day they found 
itempty. During their absence, a T’linkit 
Indian bad succeeded in getting into the 
ily fastened door of the rude hut, and 
coolly proceeded to drink his fill of the 
whisky, which was not accomplished till 
he had taken it all. It is needless to say 
that he found the path homeward Lope- 
lessly mixed up with stumps, fallen timber 
and brush, and he wandered off into the 
forest and died. As soon asthe other In- 
diaus of the village knew the circumstaaces, 
they organized a hostile force of all the 
warriors, and armed with guas and pistols, 
they sought the two miners at their cabin 
and demanded damages, in a large number 
of blankets, for the killing of their com- 
rade, which the miners were compelled to 
pay by sheer force of numbers. 

Oa unother occasion the master of a 
small sloop rescued a canve loaded with 
T’linkit Indiaus from a rough sea, which 
had partially wrecked the canoe. The 
master tied the canoe behind his craft to 
tow it, but the Iudians themselves cut it 
loose to prevent its compromisiug the safety 
of the sloop. He deviated from his course 
enough to land his shipwrecked passengers 
at their village, where the others pressed 
around him with guns and pistols, and 
made him pay for the canoe that he hud 
allowed the other Indians to cut loose, as 
they put it. 

An Indian came to the white doctor at 
Sika for medicine for his brether, and re- 
membering that one [’linkit had been given 
a trifle for taking medicine to a sick pa- 
tient, he unblushingly demanded money of 
the physician for carrying the drugs, and 
for a while refused to take them, until he 
saw that the ductor was firm on such mat- 
ters, when he acquiesced, grumbling on 
the way. 

These T’linkits are veritable skirflints in 
driving hard bargains in their trade and 
barter, and the following story told me by 
a citizen of Sitka wouid be impossible of 
belief, trustworthy as he was, if 1t were not 
for a knowledge of this trait in their char- 
acter, coupled with those I have given 
above. It is said by him, that a number 
of T’linkits rescued an indiscreet white 
canoeman who had foolishly ventured into 
the surf on a reef in the outer harbor of an 
Alaskan port, and grasped him by the hair 
just as be was disappearing ‘‘for good” 
beneath the waves. The wily rescuer, 
however, would not drag him in nor allow 
bim to crawl into the big native canoe, un- 
til a bargain decidedly favorable to the In- 
dian had been arranged as to the salvage 
money to be paid. 

At one time [ had, in conjunction with a 
member of my party, some wasbing done 
by a T’linkit woman. She tock the soiled 
clothing about ten o’clock, and we were 
both surprised to see her back in about an 
hour or sn hour and a half, demanding pay 
for the work she had done for us. She 
was informed that when the washing was 
brought back that she would receive her 
stipulated pay, to which she replied that 
the clothes had been brought dack, and 
leading us out-of-doors showed us the 
clothes, just recently washed, hanging on 
the bushes around camp. Her contract 
only called for the washing, and she had 
done this. 

AT’hnkit man, who had brought some 
material to trade, seemed perfectly will- 
ing to part with it for a couple of 
nickel-plated pickerel spoons adorned 
with crimson feathers. As this par- 
ticular tribe knew notbing of catch- 
ing fish, except with spears and nets, it 
seemed singular that he should take some- 
thing he evidently knew nothing about. 
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but the mystery was explained by the fel- 
low, just before the bargain was closed, 
taking the two pickerel spoons in his hands 
and, stepping up to a mirror that was near 
by, applying them to the lobes.of his 
ears by the long cat-gut snells, to see how 
they would look as ear-rings, for which he 
had evidently taken them. 

By looking at the map of Alaska, one 
will see a narrow strip of land belonging 
to that territory, which extends along the 
Pacific Coast from about Mount Saiot 
Elias, to where it terminates on the seaward 
face of British Columbia. Tuhis is the land 
of the f’linkit Indian, where he leads an 
aquatic hfe on the numerous fjords, inlets, 
channels and waterways that indent this 
mountainous country in all directions, 
giving over ten thousand islands in this 
small district. 

Roox Istanp, ILL, 


A POPULAR UNIVERSITY. 
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Tue social and political events of the 
past few years, as well as the topics which 
are now being cons‘antly discussed, point 
with unmistakable distinctness to the 
growing necessity of a kind of education 
that, together with other important things, 
shall create among the rank and file of our 
population— 

First, a more definite and correct under- 
standing of the true functions of govern- 
ment, and the relations of the individual 
to it and to the community of which he is 
a political unit; 

Second, a better understanding of the 
economic laws which control the produc- 
tion of food, clothing, shelter, etc., as well 
as their distribution and consumption; 
and, 

Third, a better practical knowledge of 
how best to improve the personal faculties 
and powers so that each individual suall 
be more ready to take advantage of favor- 
able conditions for advancement, and thus 
secure, by legitimate and legal methods, 
his fair proportion of the earth’s products 
and comforts. 

At present our educational institutions 
are confined to methcd; mostly designed 
for children and young men, and in their 
various spheres of activity they are of im- 
measurable value to society; but some- 
thing more is wanted—something that will 
reach grown men and women, and stimu- 
late them to continued and sustained 
effort. Our periodical literature is doing 
well in this direction, but not enough, and 
it needs to be supplemented by the enthu- 
siasm which comes from contact with 
others engaged in the same lines of thought 
and investigation. 

Without expecting the sudden or total 
disappearance of ignorance,I think that 
something might be done by the judicious 
use of means and instruments, some of 
which are already in existence, and some 
of which could readily be created if suffi- 
cient endowment funds were provided. 
By enlarging its scope the modern library 
and reading-room association might be 
made to embrace within the purposes of 
its existence all that is here proposed or 


‘suggested, and with the enlargement of its 


work and sphere of activity, it would be- 
come an vgent of much greater influence 
for good in every locality benefited by its 
presence. 

To make the suggestion clear, suppose 
every moderate-sized city or large-sized 
village, in connection with a library and 
reading-room should build suitable recita- 
tion and lecture rooms, and should pur- 
chase and keep on hand such physical and 
chemical apparatus as is necessary to 
illustrate the subjects considered. It 
is obvious that it would then be an easy 
matter for professors possessed of special 
attainments and fitness to visit those places 
on stated days or evenings, and either 
lecture or examine students in their par- 
ticular department; and it would be a 
practical thing for some central body, or- 
ganized with this purpose in view, to pro- 
vide the lectures at regular intervals ard 
at moderate rates. 

‘This central body should consist of a 
corporate organization, which might proper- 
ly enough be called *‘ The People’s Univer. 
sity” of the state from which it might re- 
ceive its legal existence; and if the first 





organization should prove successful a 
spirit of emulation would naturally induce 
other states to incorporate universities to 
be run mainly in the interest of their own 
population. ‘I'he work of such a universi- 
ty (or universities) should be to encourege, 
in certain defined ways, the creation of 
library associations in appropriate locali- 
ties, and the creation at such places for 
permanent occupancy and use o! suitable 
buildings to contain, in addition to the 
usual alcoves and reading-rooms, lecture 
and study rooms, together with such physi- 
cal apparatus, chemical re-agents and spec~ 
imens, as are necessary to illustrate to an 
andience the principles and facts stated in 
the elementary books relating to the sub- 
ject studied or discussed. The practical 
encouragement to the formation of these 
local associations might be given in several 
ways, but mainly by the sending of com- 
petent professors whosa business it should 
be to lecture on the subjects studied or un- 
der consideration, and the granting of 
diplomas to those who might creditably 
pass examinations, to be formulated by 
and under the supervision of the universi- 
ty. It would be necessary, or at least 
very desirable, that these lectures and ex- 
aminations should be given without any 
charge to the local institution, in order that 
the local association might make them free 
to the public. The scheme, therefore, re- 
quires the creation of many chairs of learn- 
ing to be filled by competent professors, 
whose time and services shall be under the 
control of the university; and this necessi- 
tates their endowment. 

If enough wealthy gentlemen cou!d be 
found who were willing to co-operate in 
the formation of such a central university 
as is here indicated, chairs of learning 
covering and including the subjects of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, history, 
political economy, social science and law 
might be created and filled; and the uni- 
versity might then say to such cities and 
villages as it thought proper: *‘ Organize in 
your place a library association; at your 
own expense provide yourselves with the 
necessary building and lecture-rooms, for 
permanent occupancy ; secure the necessary 
books, physical apparatus, chemical re- 
agents and laboratory conveniences; and 
we will on our part send to you our profs- 
sors and lecturers at regular intervals, and 
you shall havethe benefit of their learn- 
ing and skill free of charge, providiug the 
lectures and recitations,or examinations, 
shall themselves be made free to the pub- 
lic. We will a'so grant diplomas to those 
making themselves proficient and under- 
going the proper examinations.” 

An offer of this kind would prove a great 
stimulant to the formation of local improve- 
ment associations, which would soon own 
their own building, books and apparatus; 
and the building, conveniences and appa- 
ratus would constitute a nucleus around 
which those living in the locality, and in- 
spired with a spirit of investigation, could 
and would gather. lt would be to them 
individually a great benefit, and in a gen- 
eral but very eff ctive way would promote 
the prosperity of the whole local commu- 
nity. 

To most people the mujor part of their 
real education comes after the ordinary 
school-period of youth terminates; and the 
vast majority of children graduate when, 
in reality, they have only entered at the 
gateway which leads to the great store- 
houses of truth and the palaces of knowl- 
edge. Then, too, it is only when men and 
women go out into the contests of real life 
that the facts and prineiples over which 
they may have previously studied become, 
in their own estimation, of real importance; 
and most of them would take hold of their 
old studies with new zeal, and see in them 
a meaning and an importance not previous- 
ly apprehended or appreciated. The scheme 
would prolong the opportunity of self- 
culture to a time when its importance is 
not only better comprehended, but when 
the mind has attained a fuller maturity,and 
the mental faculties work with greater 
confidence and more perfect grasp. It 
would tend, also, to encourage the idea 
that education, in its largest meaning, is a 
legitimate employment of our whole lives. 

The daily routine of labor, or the hours 
necessarily spent in money-getting, does 
not usually cut off all opportunity for 





study and mental culture, while some occu- 
pations are an actual aid to both. Thou- 
sands have more or less time to spare every 
day in the year, and many have occasional 
respite from all work, which respite is of 
greater or less duration; and all this time 
is now apt to be frittered away in vapid 
amusements, or in oceupations having no 
influence tending to personal improvement 
or growth. The formation of local associ- 
ations, such as are here contemplated, 
would affurd the opportunity, and consti- 
tute a standing invitation to mske this 
spare time profitable as well as enjoyable. 

Itisas natural to seek employment as 
for the sparks to fly upward. While it is 
true that men seek relief from hard labor in 
absolute rest, it is also true that when the 
body is rested they quickly tire of idleness, 
and either an employment which is only an 
amusement, or an employment which hap- 
pens to be both profitable and agreeable is 
sought for. Those occupations which 
afford a pleasant exercise of the mental 


faculties with an increase of knowledge are 


naturally preferred, and lectures such as 
are here proposed, which would embrace 
the substance at least of modern knowl- 
edge, in my opinion should be made as free 
as is now the sermon or the prayer-meeting 
to every one interested. 

The representatives of our better society 
and wealth, those who know what law and 
order really mean, have a direct interest in 
the end here sought to be promoted; an in- 
terest the importance of which, if once re- 
alized, ought to insure the quick forthcom- 
ing of the money necessary for endow- 
ments. New inventions and discoveries 
are rapidly changing the form of our indus- 
tries, the style and methods of our living, 
our sociul habits and ambitions. 

Never before has it been so necessary 
that the average man should possezs him. 
self of a correct knowledge of all the con- 
ditions under which he lives; and never 
before has it been so necessary that he 
should be contented and at peace with 
those conditions; for never before has he 
been so powerful to work either good or iil 
to his neighbor, to society, or to himself. 
We may regret and oppose the labor move- 
ment and influence in politics as much as 
we choose, but it has come, and probably 
come to stay. In one form or anotner its 
power will be continually exerted and man- 
ifested. To disarm it of evil and make its 
tendency desirable, a correct unders:anding 
of business and social relations, and how 
to make the best use of opportunities, 
must be brought to the knowledge of our 
citizens. The wealth and talent of the 
land must engage in the noble work, or 
itself run the risk of being destroyed by 
popular upheavals as destructive to society 
as earthquakes are to cities. 

lt is especially necessary, for his own 
sake, that the average man should have a 
more correct knowledge of the conditions 
under which he lives, and the necessity of 
subordinating his own necessities and de- 
sires to these conditions, in order to secure 
individual prosperity. In a variety of ways 
machinery is constantly doing away with 
some particular form of manual labor, and 
throwing out of employment the individu- 
als wno may have only that particular form 
of manual labor for sale. These changes 
presumably benefit society, and almost al- 
ways create @ new or greater demand for 
other forms of labor, so that the general 
price of labor is not lowered, but increased ; 
but the particular individuals thrown out 
of employmeut are, for the time being, at 
sea, and their families are in want. If 
they are ignorant, and have little ingenuity 
or capacity for changing employment, they 
will rail at society and throw dynamite at 
those who seem to be their enemies. If, 
however, they are enlightened, they will 
wisely try to adapt themselvcs to the new 
order of things, by learning a new trade or 
by engaging in another business; and, in 
stead of being angry, will more likely be 
pleased, and welcome the change that, in 
injuring them some, may have benefited 
society and their own children much more. 
The mechanics and workingmen of the 
future must be quick to comprehend the 
drift of things, and ingenious enough to 
change readily their occupations whenever 
the necessity arises. Todo this contentedly 
they must be qualified by instruction and 
mental discipline to comprehend the proc- 





esses under which production and the cre- 
ation of property most economicallv takes 
place, and how its creation, under these 
conditioos, benefits everybody. He must 
also be able to understand and appreciate 
the nature and importance of that right to 
acquire, to bold, and to transmit real and 
personal property which society, through 
its instruments, the government and the 
laws, confers on its individual members, 
and tbe reasons upon which the policy of 
conferring these rights rest. Tne secarity 
aod safety of the whole community, rich 
and poor, the pussibility of all progress, 
rest upon a proper appreciation of the full 
significance of trese reasons by the masses 
of our population; and these rezsons are 
sure to be weighed and criticized more uni- 
versally than ever befure. Tue centraliza- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a small 
minority naturally excites the hostility of 
the great majority; and if this majority 
should attempt any modifications of the 
laws by virtue of which property is now 
held and exchanged, these modifications 
should rest on as good reasons as any which 
sustain the present right of acquisition. 

Institutions such as are here suggested 
could and would do much towards produc- 
ing a better understanding and clearer 
opinions on all of these questions; and it 
seems to me to be a feasiole and very di- 
rect way fr society to protect itself against 
internal contention, if not disruption. All 
the vast number of subjects classified under 
the general head of social science are topics 
with which our mechanics and artisans 
should become familiar and be ceccurately 
informed. The average citizen of the fu- 
ture must know more, not less; and he must 
be protected in his just measure of politi- 
cal influence and power in order that he 
may have, and may know that he has, the 
sume Opportunity that others possess of in- 
corporating his own ideas and principles into 
the body of oursta.ute laws. Contentment 
will increase in the exact proportion with 
which justice to all is known to be the 
moving force and inspiration of our laws 
and customs. 

New Yorx Cry, 
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Tue expiring hours of the session which 
are drawing near, will be spent in the 
maddening way they so often are by the 
House. Private bills will be passed, the 
larger appropriation bilis, such as are ab- 
solutely necessary to the existence of the 
Government will just scrape torough, and 
that isall. The bills for the increase of the 
navy, for which the whole country is at 
last crying out, wiil stay in the committee, 
and the lodian bills with one noble excep- 
tion, tne Dawes Severalty Bill, will remain 
just where they are—on the calendar. They 
were there last year. Four great bills, the 
Sioux Bull, the Mission Indian B:il, the 
Round Valley Bil and tue Crines Bill, 
therethey allare. Wuena new Congress 
comes in next year they will have to com. 
mence the weary round over again—fight 
their way through one House, then go to 
the other, which will probably make 
some amendments, and that will require it 
to be passed upon & seconi time by tne 
other brancb, and 40 o0. Meanwhile our 
ovly hope is in the beneficent action of 
the Severalty Bill. 

Last year a lady wassent by the Women’s 
National Indian Association in Wasbing- 
ton, to fiad out, if she could, why the In. 
dian bills were allowed to lie so quietly, 
She fouad tney had all passed*the Senate 
and were lying in the House. Sne went 
to the Huuse and hunted up Mr. Wellborn F 
of Texas, the chairman of the committee, 

‘*T don’t like his mouth,” she said to the 
ladies of the society, when they asked an 
account of the interview. aon” 

“But what did he say with his moufh?” 
they asked, half ready to laugh a#¥#h6 re. 
mark which was made, in a stious, 
thoughtful way. ‘oe 

‘* He professed an ardent dea to fur. 
ther the work of his Comminée, but ad. 
mitted he wasafraid that theQluay appointed 
for a hearing of the India®®pills would be 
crowded out by other thittes. He had asked, 
failing that, for an estly day in December, 
1887. But he will nt get either,” said 
bhe; *‘ you want a tian of a different kind 
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for that Committee if there is any work to 
be really crowded forward. He had a large 
mouth, with coarse, loose lips, stained with 
tobaceo, and smelling of something more 
—no, you cannot expect anything of a 
man with sucha feature as that in the 
lower half of his face.” 

The ladies were still inclined to laugh, 
but the prognostication was correct. The 
Indian Committee was crowded out, al- 
though last year was the long session. And 
with the single exception of the Severalty 
Bill, it has had no hearing this year, and it 
will not. 

I talked with a disgusted member of the 
Committee myself the other day, a young 
man, who went at his work with the ardor 
of youth, and who was discouraged at the 
little success of his efforts. 

**T am worn out with it,” said he. ‘* You 
can pass a railroad franchise bill through 
any of the Indian reservations, and that is 
the only bill you can get through. Mem- 
bers say, ‘My part of the country wants 
this, and they will think I am not doing 
my duty.’ So the private bill gets through.” 

It was a depressing sort of an outlook, 
or rather in-look, this glimpse of the actual 
workings of a committee. 

I murmured something about the un- 
happy Mission Indians who are being 
evicted in California in a way that is 
equalled only by English evictions in Ire- 
land. He was able to administer a little 
comfort. 

‘The Severalty Bill is even better than 
the Sioux Bill—it will be like that is in its 
working, and the moment the session ends 
the Department of the Interior will take 
the Mission Indians under their charge, 
and will do for them virtually what the bill 
would if it were passed.” 

‘“‘Why has it not done that all the 
time?” 

‘*Courtesy—courtesy to Congress, for- 
bids them,” and he guve an ironical little 
smile; ‘* but on the 5th of March, they will! 
be looked after; the Department has 
pledged itself and it will have full swing 
for nine long months.” 

That is the way our Indian affairs stand. 
The Indian Appropriation Bill is in confer- 
ence between the two Houses. The Dem- 
ocratic House pays the compliment to its 
Administration, of doubting the estimates 
the Secretary makes, wrangles with the 
amounts asked, and tries to cut them 
down. It was not to be wondered at so 
much when we had a Republican secretary 
with a Democratic House, but now that it 
has one who is a full-blooded Demo- 
crat, and a Southerner besides, they 
might show him the courtesy of believing 
his word. 


Mrs. Cleveland gave a lunch on Monday 
of last week to her sister-in-law, Miss Cleve- 
land. The President has usually given an 
informal reception, from 12:30 to 1 o’clock, 
in the East Room, during the winter—if it 
ean be called a reception in which an ab- 
sorbed looking man hurries into the room 
where there are a hundred or two people 
who all turn their eyes on him as they 
huddle into a line and march past him, 
shaking hands as they go by at a quick 
step; then they are hurried out of one 
door and he hurries out of another, up the 
back stairs to his office again—this recep- 
tion was omitted on that day, and instead 
there were forty-five ladies clustered about 
the East Room, in bonnets and short street 
dresses, chatting with each other. The 
room still had the plants end flowers on 
the mantels and in the corners, which had 
been put up for Saturday, when Mrs. 
Cleveland gave her last public reception. 
Women always have enough to say to each 
other, so that the pleasant sound of voices 
ceased only for the moment when the 
usher read off the names, and the ladies 
paired off with each other, making a little 
procession down the hall, like that at a 
state dinner, only the gowns were not so 
long and rustly, and the band did not play 
*«See the Conquering Hero Comes.” There 
were no heroes. Tae State dining-room is 
a large, handsome room, and seats forty- 
five people at the table with ease and com- 
fort. It was difficult to raise one’s eyes 
from the brightness and beauty imme- 
diately around the table and on it, the 
last taking the shape of flowers and fruit 
and lighted candles; but there was, out- 
pide of the line of waiters, a fringe of 





room; the windows filled with blossoming 
azaleas, and the corners with plants in pots 
whose names are a mystery—and now it is 
best to quote from one who was there. 

‘* We were at table, across the eastern 
end. Miss Cleveland sat in the middle of 
this with Miss Lucy Frelinghuyser on one 
side of her and Mrs. Nott and Mrs. Peck- 
ham on her other side, and Mrs. Scott Town- 
send, Miss Proctor, Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. 
Sunderland farther along on herleft; at her 
right, Miss Mildred Lee, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. Bigelow Lawrence, 
and Miss Van Vechten, of Albany. I don’t 
in the least remember what Miss Cleve- 
land wore; I looked at her face. Mrs. 
Cleveland went out with Mrs. Sherman who 
sat at her right, and either Mrs. Vance or 
Mrs. Cockrell on her left; then farther 
along were Mrs. Sabin, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. 
Gorman, Mrs. Warner Miller, Mrs. Hiscock, 
Mrs. Eustis, Mrs. Walthall, all Senators’ 
wives; then there was Miss Walcott, a 
friend of Miss Cleveland, and a great 
many others. I remember what Mrs. 
Cleveland wore; it was light, easy to see 
—you could take it in without appearing 
to look. It was a short white dress, otto- 
man silk, with gold aud pearl passemen- 
terie trimming on the high-necked waist; a 
handsome dress, but it made her look a lit- 
tle pale, although she was very pretty and 
graceful in her manners. She has the 
adaptability of the American woman every- 
where. She looked as easy and unembar- 
rassed as Mrs. Sherman, who has been in 
public life for thirty years. But the table 
—the bouquets at our plates were pink 
roses, great spraysof them cut off reck- 
lessly, or else heliotrope tied with pink 
ribbon; and infront of each plate was a 
little china candlestick with a pink taper 
and a satin bow tying it into the stick. 
In the slight pauses of conversation I 
wondered greatly at this and speculated 
whether we should be called upon to light 
them at a certain stage of the feast. 

‘* At the outer corners of our table was a 
cushion of flowers, half red carnations sol. 
idly massed so as to get the color, and the 
other half lilies of the valley. Miss Cleve- 
land had a flower diamond in front of her, 
and Mrs. Cleveland another of carnations 
and pink azaleas, and there were high 
vases of roses with candelabra by the side 
of them with the tapers lighted to give a 
soft, waxen light on the colors. I sat next 
to the daughter of an ex-rebel general—I, a 
full-blooded Yankee. We talked about 
Europe; it was the nearest spot on which 
we could meet. I did not want to give my 
views as to her father and his deeds, 
which by some people are put alongside of 
General Washington; she did not like to 
say what she thought of Yankees, so we 
talked about the Norman Conquest and the 
cathedral towns of England. 

‘*We had Apollinaris and ice-water, all 
we wanted to drink, and to eat; there 
were oysters and terrapin, and strawber- 
ries, fresh ones in a whipped cream, and 
birds, and something 1n little tubs which 
was extremely nice, and nobody in my 
neighborhood knew what it was; and we 
ate in the way women do—half of them let 
the birds go by, and the other half the beef 
and mushrooms, but they all took the ices 
and the candies, and they all looked at the 
china and the silver, which, by the way, is 
marked ‘President’s House.’ Then we 
went back into the East Room, each of us 
carrying the little candlesticks, which were 
to be a souvenir, like a procession of wise 
women. I am sure it was wise, because 
our candies were trimmed and ready to 
burn. When we got back to the East 
Room, two tables had been brought in with 
coffee cups, and Mrs. and Miss Cleveland 
sat down behind them, and we divided 
into groups with our cups, and chatted 
again until it was time to go. I never saw 
the East Room look so easy and cosy be- 
fore. And during all this the poor Presi- 
dent was undoubtedly having a very bad 
time somewhere in his office up-stairs—and, 
on the whole, I would rather be Mrs, than 
Mr. in the White House.” 

Mr. Cleveland has not taken a walk out- 
doors since he came to Washington. His 
face would wear a more wholesome look if 
he would patrol the avenue occasionally. 
General Grant took a walk almost daily. 
T have no doubt that statistics would show 


' that the Presidents who took walks stood 





the wear4ind tear better than those who 
staid in-doors and grew stout. 

Mr. Senator Gorman, talking in the cloak 
room, occasionally spcaks of himself as 
having been a page ia the Senate, and 
gives the story in this way: His father was 
a friend of Stephen A. Douglas, and when 
he died, leavirg a widow in destitute cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Douglas got the position 
of page in the Senate for the boy. 

“I served in that capacity for several 
years,” said Mr. Gorman, “‘ and was getting 
to be too old and too grown up for my posi- 
tion. Then somebody offered me a place 
in some business West, and I was on the 
point of taking the offer when Mr, Douglas 
found me one day and talked to me seri- 
ously. ‘Don’t go,’ said he, ‘stay here, 
there are other things youcan do; then go 
away, aud don’t come back until you come 
as Senator.’ 

‘IT took his words in earnest, another 
position was found for me, then I was made 
Postmaster of the Senate until I went to 
Maryland as collector of internal revenue. 
After awhile I was sent to the Maryland 
legislature; then they began, after I had 
been there a year or two, to talk about 
sending me to Washington as Representa, 
tive. I always said, no; Mr. Douglas’s 
words had come to be a sort of prophecy. 
Secretly I meant to go if I could be Sena- 
tor, but not otherwise. It was aprophecy; 
and in time I came back as Senator to 
the floor where I had been page fifteen 
years before.” 

There are, also, three members of the 
House who were pages there when boys, 
and they say it is not a bad training school 
fora future statesman. A man is not a 
hero to his valet, and a page sees a mem- 
ber often when he is not a hero; but a boy 
running errands gets a level sort of an idea 
of what it is to be here; he sees the work, 
and the grind, the position of Uncle Sam’s 
machinery; but if he has any kind of snap 
to him he also sees how well it works on 
the whole, and it makes him think as no 
other kind of boy work dees. ‘‘ Don’t try, 
though,” this gentleman added, laughing, 
‘*to induce any more boys to become 
pages; we have enough, and there is a 
scramble for their places if any of them 
fall out. They have good pay, two dollars 
or two and a half a day, light work, com- 
paratively, and yet the wages of many a 
full bodied laboring man. They have to 
arrange the desks after a session is over, 
lay the calendar for the next day; still it is 
rather an easy berth. 

‘* Any larking do you say? Well, a little 
jumping over of desks, I imagine, when 
the session is over, and they tease Miss 
Flite, as we call that poor half-crazy woman 
with the gray curls who has haunted the 
House for so many years; but nothing 


serious.” 
WaAsHINGTON, D, C, 


Fine Brits. 


THE A, T, STEWART COLLECTION. 
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BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


WHEN the contents of Mrs. A. T. Stewart's 
will were published, some months ago, much 
disappointment was expressed that her collec- 
tion of pictures had not been left to the pubiic ; 
but chiefly, I think, by those who had never 
seen it. It contains, of course, a number of 
pictures which any city might gladly own; but 
tbese are so few in comparison with others of 
less value, or of no value, that its preservation 
and exhibition, as a whole, would have been 
more of a burden than a profit to the communi- 
ty. The Morgan collection was not quite all 
that public fancy painted it in advance; but it 
was 80 much better than the Stewart collection 
that no comparison is possible between them. 
All the artists named in the Morgan catalogue 
were not of the highest rank. But many of 
them were; and, whatever his rank, almost 
every One was represented by pictures that 
showed him at his very best. In the Stewart 
collection great names are far rarer, as will be 
felt when it is told that those of Corot, Rous- 
seau, Diaz, and Millet; of Delacroix, Fromentin, 
Jules Dupré, and Jules Bréton, are among the 
missing. Those which do occur are not always 
well represented, as is the case with Meissonier, 
for instance. And the great majority are not 
entitled to be ranked among even the second- 
class painters of their day. 

Upon the inferior works it is not necessary 
here to dwell, The shor: list of really good pict- 
ures is all that caa interest any reader, 





In the lower room atthe American Art Gal- 
lery Rosa Bonheur’s famous “Horse Fair” 
faces her brother Auguste’s ‘Forest. of Fon- 
tainebleau,” No modern picture is better known 
or more popular than the ‘‘ Horse Fair,” and it 
80 well justifies its reputation that one would be 
glad to see it secured for one of our public mu- 
seums. It is too large to be well seenin a pri- 
vate gallery, and too interesting to the public to 
be there secluded. It has not that highest ar- 
tistic quality which would be given by the pres- 
ence of imaginative feeling of especially beauti- 
fui color, or of a technique masterly in an in- 
dividual fashion. But it isa thoroughly good, 
intelligent, fresh and agreeable piece of work— 
realistic inthe broader meaning of the term, 
and proving that the subject had had genuine 
interest, for its author. It is not a great picture 
as one might use the term ofa Troyon, for ex- 
ample. But it is by no means a merely academ- 
ic or conventional picture. Landseer is the 
painter of animals with whom one may best 
compare Rosa Bonheur; and the ‘Horse Fair” 
isan infinitely better painting than any one of 
Landseer’s. The same subject has more than 
once been treated by the artist. But this is the 
first version—the one exhibited at:the Paris 
Salon in 1853. A smaller replica was after- 
ward prepared for the engraver’s use and is now 
in the South Kensington collection. And a still 
larger One hangs, if I am not mistaken, in the 
Luxembourg Gallery. 

Auguste Bonheur’s picture shows a sunny, 
shadowy glade in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
with cattle at rest beneath the magnificent oaks, 
It has not the vigor, the ‘‘go,” the dramatic 
effectiveness of his sister’s; but is much more 
individual in mood, and has much more of the 
indefinable pictorial quality we call charm. 
While it also can hardly be called a great pict- 
ure it is an extremely good and pleasing one, 
and might well bear its sister canvas company in 
one of our public collections, 

Troyon’s *‘ Cattle” (No. 50), is a comparative- 
ly small work, showing a dun aud a white cow 
standing head to head in a flat pasture. It is an 
early work, painted in 1856-—not really repre- 
sentative of his power, therefore, but most in- 
teresting, as showing from what beginnings that 
power developed. Born at an earlier date than 
most of the members of the great landscape 
school to which he belonged, Troyon, like Rous- 
seau, did much of pioneer work, by which all 
the others profited. A marvelous sense of color 
was his from the first, as this picture 
clearly proves. But his equally marvelous 
feeling for composition was a gradual growth, 
and the superb technique and the grandeur of 
sentiment he showed in his best days were 
evolved by very patient effort. The execution 
of the picture now in question is almost child- 
ishly naif and awkward. One marvels in equal 
measure that he could have produced with it so 
fine a result, and that he could have developed 
it later into so free and masterly a method, The 
other picture from bis hand (No. 180) also seems 
to be somewhat early, and though it is inter- 
esting, of course, it isin no way very remarkable, 

John Lewis Brown, who, despite his name, is 


aFrenchman, pure and simple, is  repre- 
sented by two sporting pictures not 
so interesting as those shown with 


the Impressionist works last year and somewhat 
muddled in execution, but attractive in color at 
least. Chelminski has two clever little sporting 
scenes, Benjamin Oonstant, a brilliant picture 
of Oriental women on a terrace, with a glimpse 
of the sea in the background; fine in color and 
admirably clever in execution, though like all 
his works, valuable for decorative rather than 
for intellectual qualities ; Clairin, a good, though 
not especially individual canvas called ‘* Carnival 
Scene—Venice”; De Nittis, two pictures, one 
of Hyde Park, andone of Bois de Boulogne, 
which hardly show him at his best ;and Detaille, 
a thoroughly good, but not very interesting mil- 
itary subject called *‘ Rest at Camp St. Maur.” 

Frangais has done much better work than his 
‘‘Ruins of Pompeii” would lead one to believe, 
Nor is ‘‘Gallait’s “Abelard and Heloise” truly 
representative of a very able, though somewhat 
“academic ” painter. 

Among the most famous pictures in the col- 
lection is Géréme’s ‘*Gladiators,” which shows 
the moment when a successful swordsman, 
standing over a prostrate retiarius, asks for the 
decision of the audience whether he shall sljay 
or spare him. Never did a ‘‘story-telling ” pict- 
ure more perfectly fulfill its aim, The dramatic 
clearness and force of every factor is equally 
admirable—from the arrogant gesture of the 
victor and the despairing appeal to the Vestal 
Virgins of the vanquished fighter (expressed 
simply by the nervous, agonized clutch of bis 
outstretched hand), to the brutal passion with 
which they turn down their thumbs, the even 
more brutal apathy of the emperor in his gor. 
geous logeand of the laughing courtesan who 
sits near by, and the suggested temper of the 
audience at large. The drawing throughout is 
admirable too. But when it can truly be said 


that all the best qualities of a picture can be at 
least suggested in words and perfectly repro- 
duced inan engraving, a verdict is given, of 
course, which denies its true pictorial value. 
The handling of this picture is as hard and. 
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monotonous as possible, and the color both cold 
and disagreeable. 

A second picture by the same hand—a chariot 
race in a Roman circus —is far less good, 
lacking in dramatic force, and interesting only 
for its excellent composition. But a third, 
much less ambitious than either, is perhaps as 
good a piece of work as Géréme ever did. It 
is called ** Une Collaboration,” and shows an old 
and a younger man, dressed in seventeenth cen- 
tury costumes, using their united wits for the 
improvement of a manuscript from which the 
elder is reading. It is a subject which seems to 
speak rather of Meiesonier than of Géroéme, and 
Meissonier himself would not have improved 
very much upon its treatment except in one of 
his rarest moods. Its deep and harmonious 
tone and its lack of too great hardnessin execu- 
tion are especially remarkable in a work by 
Gérome. 

Not far away from it hangs a clever little fig- 
ure of a man-at-arms by Beaufain Irving, an 
American painter who died some ten years ago, 
and has left a reputation which is by no means 
80 great as he deserved, especially if one con. 
siders the generation to which he belonged and 
the fact that he studied in Diisseldorf. With 
these facts in view the good color and the artis- 
tic execution of this little work seem quite re- 
markable. 

The single Jacque in the collection is not a 
a very important example, while the single Dau- 
bigny is fine but not especially fine. Its sky is 
a marvel and its composition is thoroughly 
characteristic ; but there is a blackness in its 
greens which is not wholly agreeable and which 
does not seem very well to befit a spring-time 
landscape. Kaemmerer’s “‘ Crcquet Party,” is, 
if one may so say, a French-cockney picnic 
scene—vulgar in feeling, and ugly in the col- 
ors and forms of the costumes, Butit has a 
charming background and is, of cours>, clever 
enough in execution. Alfred Stevens is not 
well represented by his single canvas—ita color 
is not very attractive and its dramatic intention 
not clearly expressed. The little Leloir is not 
important, though the old gentleman radiantly 
absorbed with his fishing-pole, is an amusing 
figure admirably characterized. Of Madrazo 
the younger, it may also be said that he is not 
well represented—nothing but technical ability 
can please in either of his pictures. And one 
might go through many a collection of works by 
capable artists and not find so poor a work as 
the ‘‘ Nice” of the younger Meiesonier. But too 
uany pictures in this collection are of the same 

rt az these last for all of them to be noted 


* York Crry. 
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CHURCHES ARE DEDICATED 
IN MADAGASCAR. 


BY THE REV. J. PEILL. 











{onday, December 13th, two new churches 
pened at Ambohimanga, those of Anda- 
and Antsahamanitra. The Queen and 
were at Ambohimanga, and had been in- 
ad that the new churches were finished. It 
<nown a@ day or two beforehand that the 
Prime Minister intended to be present on the 
occasion ; but on the Sunday it became known 
that Her Majesty the Queen had graciously 
signified her intention to be present. Monday 
morning, therefore, was a busy time for the 
people. A raised seat was erected in each of the 
churches, with steps leading up to it, and 
covered with cloth. This raised dais had been 
decorated and ornamented tastily, and a hand- 
some embroidered chair was placed upon it. 
About 9:30 a. m. the royal procession began to 
issue from the Andakana gate of the ancient 
town, and soon after that hour the Queen, tak- 
ing the Prime Minister's arm, entered the chapel, 
preceded and followed by the ladies of her court 
pnd the officers of the royal household, being 
received at the door by the principal members 
of the church and the Missionaries present. 
She wore a black silk dress and neat English 
straw bonnet, with gold necklace and bracelets 
set with jewels. Her whole attire was exceed- 
ingly neat and becoming, without any attempt 
at grandeur or display. She was carried down 
from the town in an upholstered, chair-shaped 
palanquin, 

When Her Majesty was seated the proceedings 
commenced with a hymn of praise, in which she 
took part, standing while it was being sung. 
Then prayer was offered by one of the native 
pastors, followed by another hymn and another 
prayer, after which the pastor of the church 
thanked Her Majesty and the Prime Minister for 
coming to rejoice with them on this occasion, 
and gave a short account of the building of the 
church. The Prime Minister replied briefly on 
behalf of the Queen, and then addressed some 
remarks on the building itself, and a few words 
of encouragement to the people, after which the 
closing hymn was sung, the benediction pro- 
nounced, and the Queen left the church, 

As she left the building, the principal men of 
the place gathered outside at the door to pre- 
sent hasina, making a short speech of thank 





and welcome. The cavalcade then moved off to. 
the Antsahamanitra church, where similar ar- 
rangements had been made, and a similar brief 
service took place, 

After the Queen and Oourt had left, the con- 
gregation in each case remained and the open- 
ing service proceeded, and able sermons were 
preached. 

The services throughout were most refreshing 
and stimulatiug. We all felt grateful to God 
that he had put it into the hearts of the rulers 
of this kingdom now no Jonger to persecute and 
destroy his Church, but to rejoice with his peo- 
ple, anc juin with them thus in worshiping him. 
The royal presence at the opening of these two 
chapels was felt to be a very special distinction, 
this being the first occasion on which a sover- 
eign has entered any of the four Ambohimanga 
churches. Indeed, on only two other occasions 
has the sovereign of Madagascar been present 
at any service, other than at the Chapel Royal 
in Antananarivo, and these were early in the 
reign of the late Queen Ranavalona II. 

A word or two about the two new churches 
thus auspiciously opened will not be out of place 
here. They are about equal in size—large build- 
ings capable of seating fully one thousand peo- 
ple each. The Andakana church is a plain, ob- 
long building, making no claim to architectural 
beauty, built of brick throughout, with hewn 
stone foundations and tiled roof, havinz glass 
windows on one side snd wooden venetian ones 
on the ether. It has four doors. The inside is 
nicely colored with an ornamental cornice round 
the top of the walls and a dark-red dado below, 
the walls themselves being of a neutral tint. 

The Antsahamanitra;church is a more showy 
building, its pastor being a man of considerable 
ability and taste. It is adorned with a tower 
and the inside decoration is more elaborate, all 
of it executed by the pastor’s son, a very clever 
youth, and a preacher and Sunday-schocl 
teacher. There 18a good deal of ornamental! 
stone work about the outside of the building, 
The border of the dado is very tasteful. Two 
pillars of burnt brick with hewn granite foun- 
dations support a ceiling above the platform,and 
divide the breadth of the building at one end 
into three equal parts. These pillars are neatly 
colored, and their effect is enhanced by arches 
of polished wood work over head, the central 
part of tue ceiling acting asa sounding board. 
The windows are Gothic with colored glass 
round the edges, adding much to the effect, 

The people have made most praiseworthy 
efforts in the building of these churches, They 
have themselves made all the bricks, carried al! 
the tiles, and bought most of them, carried all 
the stones for the foundations and platform, 
etc., made and handed the plaster for both out- 
side and in, and done, in fact, all the manual 
labor required as well as collected what is for 
tbem a considerable amount of money toward 
the building. They had, in fact, come toa 
standstill, having spent themselves upon there 
churches, and but for the kind, most opportune 
and generous help from abroad these buildings 
would have still remained in an unfinished and 
most uncomfortable condition for along time to 
come. 

ANTANANARIVO, MADAGascaR, Jan. 4th, 1837. 
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THE WORKING PEOPLE AND 
THEIR HOMES. 








WHENEVER any great commotion occurs such 
as that which is now agitating both labor and 
capital, wise and thoughtful men feel ca'led 
upon to review the situation and find out the 
real meaning of the disturbance. While we 
have a very complex problem on hand, and 
while many things that are said and done are 
wholly beyond the bounds of reason or pro- 
pricty, our attention cannot be drawn to an 
inquiry into any of the disabilities of the wage 
classes that are severe and yet remediable. 

Even the day laborer knows that the real 
question of being sustained and provided for 
in life is not a mere question of wages. Nor 
is it only the question of the purchasing value 
ofadollar. That has a great deal to do with 
the food to be bought, or the clothing. It has 
also to do with the matter of reutal, but not in 
the same sense. The ordinary tenant is notin 
a good position to judge of the real value of 
the room of which he purchases the privilege 
of occupancy. Its filth-infiltrated walls he has 
no standard to measure ; its concealed plumb- 
ing he cannot test ; its filth-sodden soil he ean- 
not analyze ; its foul air he cannot investigate. 
He takes it on the basis of its general size or 
of the relation of the price asked for rent to 
his present ability to pay. We know of no 
direction in which the artisan or laborer, de- 
pendent on his daily work for his daily sup- 
port, is so helpless as in that of proyiding 
himself with a home fit for his wife, his chil- 
dren and himself. Yet from no other source 
do so many evils fall upon him. The want of 
general comfort, is of itself a deduction from 
the courage of his life; the family, who stay 
at home while he goes forth to his labor, suf- 





fering a general malaisé from the depressing 
air and foul-soil and-the hidden filth that ac- 
cumulates. Often wife or children become 
sick, and the amount paid for medicines and 
for the physician is a sad addition to the renta 
and a direct result of the house. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that the friends of labor 
and of the poor have aroused themselves to 
attention as to this matter. 

In England, for the last twenty years no 
subject.bas so much taken hold of the popular 
mind, in the way of reform, as that of the 
housing of the renting masses. Alderman 
Waterlow, Mr. Peabody, Mr. Ruskin, not eto 
mention lords and ladies and the Prince of 
Wales, have each in their way discussed the 
theme, and practically aided in relief. We 
have visited some of those great buildings, 
and rejoiced in the wise and liberal provisions 
which have been made. But, asinthe Pea- 
bocy buildings, the houses were so well kept 
and guarded from abuse that they came to be 
sought by the higher and less dependent class 
of operatives, so that not a few of those for 
whom they were originally intended have been 
forced into different quarters. Even Miss Oc- 
tavia Hill, has said that they are so large as to 
bury individuality. In reducing room-letting 
to a system, the occupants become parts of a 
great machinery, run by a janitor, in which 
the family care and management is in part 
suspended. We want to devise methods by 
which the artisans can feel that they have real 
homes, and that in them they are protected 
from those hidden plagues that so often rob 
not only the purse but the health. 

Ever and anon the t t question breaks 
out afresh in New York City. Generally it is 
when some large tenement takes fire, and so 
many forms fill the upper windows, and so 
many cries for help come ¢€own amid the 
smoke. Then we hear much about fire-escapes 
and doors openivg outside. But when day by 
day there is sickness, and when year by year 
the threefold or fourfold death-rate is being 
counted up, we do not hearso much, We are 
glad that the Morning Journal has taken up 
the cry, and that it is aiding the ‘‘ Sanitary 
Protective League’’ in asking for effective 
laws as to the construction and regulation of 
tenements. Just think of it! Every tenement 
to have a dry cellar, ample water supply, a 
care-taker, a register of the owner’s name, a 
semi-annual inspection by the Board of Health, 
a free bath, electric lights in tenement dis- 
tricts! Would not that almost be a re-creation 
to multitudes now doomed to the constant 
evils incident to ten® ment life? It is not nec- 
essary to recount the ead evils incident to ten- 
ement life. Besides the damp ground, the 
filthy soil, the unkempt and susless rooms, 
too often subletting is carried to such an ex- 
treme that men, women and children are pro- 
miscuously piled away, and those of different 
families come scarcely to know the distinc- 
tions of relationship. We need building laws 
tbat shall put an end to Jerry building, build- 
ing inspectors that shall see to the house care, 
sani'ary inspectors thst shall guard against 
disease, and such kind and sympathetic aid to 
a higher social life as will make this popula- 
tion know that honest and industrious poverty 
is never without a friend. It is one of the 
good signs of the times that sanitary care of 
the poor in their homes, and for the poor in 
providing proper quarters, is forming a part 
of the moral effort in their behalf. We shall 
never elevate the social and moral condition 
cf the masses until we help to secure for them 
better homes, greater encouragements in thrift 
and cleanliness, and greater protection from 
that kidd of gradual imposition which too 
often grows upon them, and to which they 
become submissive in their dilapidated quar- 
ters. 











Biblical Research, 


AmoneG the magnificent ruins of Tell Him, 
in which the majority of Bible students now 
recognize the old Capernaum, are also found 
what are considered to be the remains of an 
old Jewish synagogue, thought to be the his- 
torical structure in which the Saviour so often 
taught and performed bis miracles, Colonel 
Wilson, in his ** Recovery of Jerusalem,” has 
attempted a reconstruction of this synagogue, 
According to bim it was not built of basaltic 
stones, as were the other buildings of Caper- 
naum, but wholly of limestone ; and among its 
ruins are found remnants of Corinthian col- 
umns and of architraves. The whole struct- 
ure covered 75 feet 9 inches in length and 36 
feet and 9inches in width. This identifica- 
tion had been quite generally accepted by 
scholars until last year, when Pastor Adolf 
Frey, a Swiss traveler, published in the Journal 
of the German Palestine Society a description 
of his investigations on the Sea of Gennesaret, 
and called this view into question. He nar- 
rates his approach to the place, and then 
continues: , 

“ To the north of this we find the famous ruins, 
Excavations have im part laid them bare, We ne- 





tice some cornices decorated more or jess, two Cor- 
rinthian of columns, a complete 
pedestal, 0.90 meters high which carried a column 
of 0.70 meters in diameter,as can be seen by a 
block yet upon it; further a heavy pillar with pro- 
jecting half columns, two half columns connected, 
which meet at a right angle, and accordingly prob- 
ably formed acorner. One of the walls has been 
cleared to some extent. It shows six stone blocks 
0.60 meters high, the longest measuring 1.10 meters. 
Beneath it, down in the ground, is seen a second 
layer of similar material. One interesting item re- 
mains yet to be mentioned, namely,a kindof a 
throne. It consisis of a yellowish-red limestone. 
The back support is decorated on the right and on 
the left side. The right side is plainly visible. Its 
decoration is a face which reminds one at once of 
the red Apollo heads on the sarcophagi of Umm 
Kes. My companions also had recognized in ita 
human face, before I had given expression to my 
view. Besides the similarity with the Apoilo head, 
which others might doubt, it is nevertheless proved 
that at this place we are not to look for the remains 
of the famous synagogue, however much many are 
inclined to do so.” 

Frey then bases his argument on the discov- 
ery of a human head, an image, in these ruins, 
to prove that theyare not those of a Jewish 
synagogue. The matter will undoubtedly be 
fully investigated by tourists in the future. 








Science. 


AT a late meeting of the Linnwan Society, 
of London, Dr. G. J. Romanes added much 
to a precise knowledge of the acuteness 
of the sense of smell in the dog, relating his 
own experiments with a female setter. He 
concludes that she distinguished his trail 
from that of all others by the peculiar smell 
of his boots, and not by the peculiar smell of 
his feet. “No doubt the smell which she 
recognized as belonging distinctively to my 
trail was communicated to the boots by the 
exudations from my feet; but these exuda- 
tions required to be combined with shoe 
leather before they were recognized by her.”’ 
The experiments further show that although a 
few square millimeters of the surface of one 
boot are amply sufficient to make a trail which 
the animal can individually recognize, the 
scent is not able to penetrate a single layer of 
brown paper. Furthermore, it would appear 
that in following a trail this bitch is ready at 
any moment to be guided by inference as well 
as perception, and that the act of inference 
is instantaneous. Lastly, the experiments 
show that not only the feet, but likewise the 
whole body of a man, exhale a peculiar or in- 
dividual odor, which a dog can recognize as 
that of his master amidst a crowd of other 
persons ; that the individual quality of this 
odor can be recognized at great distances to 
windward, orin calm weather at great dis- 
tances in any direction; and that this odor is 
not overcome by anise-seed. 


....A new species of tulip has been discov- 
ered in Turkestan by Russian explorers in 
Central Asia. It has been named by Dr. Regel 
Tulipa Kauffmanniana, in honor of the Gov- 
ernor of the province. The general interest in 
it is, that while we give to the ‘‘skilled florist” 
so much credit for giving us countiess forms of 
tulips, Nature here gives us as much variety in 
a wild state. Dr. Hooker figures three blooms 
in a recent issue of the Botanical Magazine, in 
which there are innumerable tints and shades 
depicted. The species tapers the flower toward 
the base sharply, instead of having it cup-shaped, 
as in the species from which the garden tulip is 
derived. 


....In a recent lecture Sir William Thomp- 
son concluded that in the ght of recent cal- 
culation, and taking into account all possi- 
bilities of greater density in the sun’s interior, 
and of greater and less activity of radiation 
in past ages, “it would be rash to assume as 
probable anything more than tweaty million 
years of the sun’s lightin the past history of 
the earth, or to reckon on more than five or 
six million years of sunlight for the future.” 


.... Sohneke states that the electricity which 
is discharged during a tbunder-storm is pro- 
duced by the friction of water and ice, that is, 
that the ice is electrified by friction of water, 
Just before a thunder-storm water-clouds 
(cumuli) and ice-clouds (cirri, cirros.rati) ap- 
pear simultaneously in the sky. ‘The friction 
of these particles of ice and water is a suf- 
licient cause of the electricity which is gener- 
ated. 


...-Sting] and Morofsski have recently con- 
firmed the fact that in the Soja Bean there ex- 
ists a ferment of remarkable saccharifying 
power. Two-thirds of the starch is converted 
by this ferment into sugar, and one-third into 
dextrine. This discovery will, without doubt, 
increase greatly the importance of this bean in 
agriculture. 

Improvements having been made in the re- 
fining of wood alcohol, it is being largely used, 
it is said, to replace the ordinary alcohol. Fears 
have lately been expressed that it is being- used 
in pharmacy as a substitute tor wloohol im tides 
tures, ’ 
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~~ School wud College, 


Tux plan adopted last fall by Princeton Col- 
lege of conferring honorary degrees and de- 
grees in course, which we referred to, is set forth 
at length in circulars. The trustees declare 
that honorary degrees should be conferred only 
for high excellence and usefulness, and should 
in all cases imply scholarship of some kind, and 
to the end that this principle may be intelli- 
gently and faithfully observed in Princeton, a 
committee of seven members is to be elected an- 
nually by ballot by the trustees to whom all 
nominations for degrees shall be referred for 
investigation, unless a majority of the entire 
Board vote otherwise. No degrees shall be be- 
stowed on any one not recommended by the 
Board, except by a three-fourths vote of all 
members of the Board. Degrees are not to be 
conferred at the same meeting at which the 
nominations are made. The degrees of A.B., 
A.M., B.S., and M.8., will be conferred as at 
present. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
(Pb.D.) may be bestowed as at present after a 
two years’ course of prescribed study in philoso- 
phy, one year atleast of which shall be spent in 
Princeton in the exclusive study of branches in 
that department. Each candidate must present 
a thesis containing the result of original re- 
search or showing scholarship. The degree of 
Doctor of Literature (Litt.D.) may be bestowed 
on a Bachelor of Arts, who has devoted two 
years to the study of Literature, ancient and 
modern, one year of which has been spent in 
Princeton. The degrees of Pbh.D., D.S. and 
Litt.D., may be conferred on graduates of the 
college, who, without residence in Princeton, 
have pursued a three years’ course of study 
under a Committee of the Faculty. Graduates 
of colleges other than Princeton, may, by spe- 
cial permission of the Standing Committee on 
Degrees, be allowed to pursue under superin- 
tendence a prescribed course of study in order 
to gain any one of the specified degrees. The 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity may be bestowed 
on graduates of theological seminaries who 
have pursued for two years a course of study 
prescribed by examiners appointed by the Board 
and have been examined periodically by these 
examiners. 


..».Jobns Hopkins University was established 
in Baltimore eleven yearsago. On February 
22d the anniversary was celebrated by a large 
procession, followed by literary exercises in the 
gymnasium, in the presence of a large and rep- 
resentative assemblage, including many ladies 
and prominent citizensof Baltimore, President 
Daniel C. Gilman delivered an admirable addrees 
on “The Spirit of the Age. Professor Simon 
Newcomb, LL. D., professor of mathematics and 
astronomy, followed in a short address on 
** Mathematics and Their Relation to the Other 
Sciences,” giving, in the course of his remarks, 
an idea of what was intended to be done in the 
new physical laboratory which is nearly ready 
for the commencement of active work by stu- 
dents. Diplomas were then bestowed upon the 
candidates for degrees, as follows :—Mesers, 
Robert W. Rogers, Walter B. Scaife and Albert 
H. Smith, Bachelors of Arts ; Cyrus Adler, Ethan 
A, Andrews and Richmond Hardiog, Doctors of 
Philosophy. Inthe evening the new physical 
laboratory was thrown open to the public, 


«++eThe semi-centennial celebration of Mt, 
Holyoke Seminary is to occur June 22d and 23d 
next. Invitation to be present is extended to 
all former pupils. Allsuch, who have reason to 
suppose that their present residence may not be 
known at the Seminary, are requested to send 
their address at once to Miss Blanchard, the 
principal, and also state the last year of their 
connection with the institution, and their rame 
at thattime. A history of the Seminary is to 
be issued from the press in time for the anni- 
versary. The Seminary is yet without endow- 
ment, An appeal has been made to the alumni 
for an endowment of the principal's chair, to be 
called ‘The Mary Lyon Fund,” to the amount 
of $20,000, not quite $10,000 of which has yet 
been received, This effort should be successful- 
ly completed previous to the anniversary, and 
by the time of that occasion the sum of endow- 
ments should reach $100,000. 


..+-The Michigan Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church, has decided to establish a college at 
Alma, Mich. Twenty-five acres of ground and a 
building have already been secured and $50,(00 
has been offered toward endowment. It will be 
called Alma Oollege, and will be opened next 
September, with collegiate, normal and prepar- 
atory departments, for students irrespective of 
sex. The circular of announcement says: 

** Alma College is centrally located in this region 
of great and growing population. The State Uni- 
versity and the Colleges of Southern Michigan may 
be expected to receive many of their students from 
this portion of the state, but with a vigorous and 
well-equipped college in their midst, hundreds and 
thousands of people will receive a liberal education 
“who will never find it if the college is not near 
hem,” 


«eee Rutgers College has, this year, 123 stu- 


dents, including 9 special students and 2 
graduates, 17 seniors and 89 freshmen. 





Personalities. 


Canprxan Joun Henry Newman (now in 
his eighty-seventh year) has, it is thought, little 
time tolive. Although free from actual disease, 
he is frail and liable on any day to pass from 
earth, His life in the oratory at Egbaston (a 
part of Birmingham), England, is as regular 
and as devoted to ecclesiastical duties as the 
youngest and freshest of the brethren. He re- 
quires at least fourteen hours’ sleep out of th 
twenty-four, and sees no visitors save a few 
with whom he is in special accord. He rises at 
seven, breakfasts lightly on tea and bread with 
occasionally a little fruit, and seldom tastes 
meat. In his reading the Cardinal is very fond 
of works on natural history, and his poetical 
favorites are Wordsworth, Faber, Coventry,Pat- 
more Keebland. 





....-Mr. Holland and Mr. (now Viscount) 
Cross, the Cabinet members and Parliamentari- 
ans, started in life together. The two young 
barristers rented the same set of ‘‘ chambers” 
(No. 2 Harcourt- buildings), with a pleasant bay- 
window overlooking the Temple gardens. To 
celebrate their installation therein they deter- 
mined to give a tea-party. The invitations set 
forth that “‘ muffins and buttered toast would 
be provided ad libitum, but that every guest 
would be expected to bring, at least, one Pot of 
Jam, which Pot was to be left upon the premi- 
ses!” Needless to say that the hint was gener- 
ously responded to, and that the two future 
Cabinet Ministers started on their career with 
jam enough to sweeten their lives for many a 
day to come. 


...-Lt is related of Thomas C. Acton, proposed 
durivg the last campaignas a candidate for this 
city’s mayoralty, that during the 1863 ‘‘ Draft 
Riots ” he was at his post in the police head- 
quarters for over one hundred hours, without 
sleep or the slightest rest, directing the police 
and militia in their suppression of the insur- 
gents. His health did not recover from the 
strain of that experience for several years. 


...-The late Judge Thomas Russell, of Bos- 
ton, was married toa daughter of Father Tay- 
lor, the famous evangelist. The latter was 
asked one day by some straight-laced form- 
alist if his son-in-law was a saint—meaning, of 
course,'merely a professing Christian. ‘‘ No,” 
answered the good old man, “ I’m afraid Thomas 
is not exactly a saint; but he is a very sweet 
sinner.” 


....Mr. George Bertram, of Philadelphia, was 
at the dinner on February 23d, 1827, at which 
Sir Walter Scott formally acknowledged the au- 
thorship of the Waverley novels, and remembers 
distinctly hew Scott looked, spoke, and con- 
ducted himself during his avowal, which so de- 
lighted the company. 


.... Bishop Perry, of Iowa, has been invited 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to preach, on 
June 22d, the annual sermon before the Venera- 
ble Society for Propagating the Gospel in For- 
eign parts. This event will occur in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. 


..».Count Prejavalsky, as a reward of his 
long wanderings for the sake of science, is to be 
pensioned liberally by the Russian Government, 
and will receive a special gold medal from the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences. 


..--ltis stated that the distinguished Father 
Charles Turner, of Nottingham, the professor 
of theology in the large Diocesan Seminary in 
that city, has privately left the Roman for the 
Anglican communion. 


.... Mrs, Jesse, wife of Captain Jesse of the 
Royal Navy, and formerly Miss Emily Tenny- 
son, is dead, She was the fiancée of Arthur Hal- 
lam, whose death inspired the ‘‘In Memoriam” 
of the Poet Laureate. 


.+».The only son of the (literally) great basso» 
Tablache, is dead, at the age of seventy-two. 
His father was his teacher, and he sang with 
almost all the celebrities of thirty years ago, 


....Miss Tillie May Forney, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel John W. Forney, has 
gone into journalism asa member of the staff 
of the Philadelphia Leisure Hours. 


....The oldest member of the British Peerage 
is Viscount Eversley, who is ninety-two years 


old, just ninety years ahead of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Albany, the youngest on the list. 


....-Monsignor Di Rende, the Papal Nuncio at 


Paris, who is to assume the red hat next month, 
will be the youngest of the College, being 
only thirty-nine years old. 


...-An effort is being made in Philadelphia 
for the erection of a statue of General McClel- 


lan at the east front of the Municipal Building 
—a splendid site. 


....Mrs. James A, Garfield has been spending 


a few weeks in this city. Mrs. U. 8. Grant has 
just gone to Washington, where she will remain 
during Lent. 


eeseThe ex Empress Eugenie has gained 


health and strength at Naples, and will remain 


there until the middie of March, when she will 
go to Rome, 





‘ # chbles, 


....Bince the aldermen connected with the 
Broadway railroad have been convicted, it is 
customary to refer to the road as *‘ sic transit.” 





...“* Hullo, Mr. Brown! Whatare you doing 
up at this time o’ morning?” ‘‘Oh! I’m trying 
to scare up an appetite for my breakfast. Why 
are you up 8o early?” ‘I’m trying to scare up 
a breakfast for my appetite.”—Judge. 


----[t transpires that the Chicago people 
were less incensed that Lowell lectured to them 
on the Englishman, Shakespeare, than that a 
certain quotation in the lecture contained a 
direct insult to the audience; they took the 
words ‘‘fretful porcupine” for ‘‘and yet for 
pork you pine.” 


...-A Western paper contains the following 
touching wedding announcement: ‘“ Married, 
at the residence of the bride, on Thursday even- 
ing, Mr. J. W. B—— to Miss Mary L. H—. 
The wedding was strictly private, owing to the 
bridegroom being still in mourning for his first 
wife.”— Tid Bits. 


.... Woman (to tramp): ‘‘I kin give ye some 
cold buckwheat cakes an’ a piece o’ mince pie.” 
Tramp (frightened): ‘‘ Wha-what’s that?” 
Woman: “Cold buckwheat cakea and mince 
pie.” Tramp (heroically): ‘‘Throw in a small 
bottle of pepsin, madame, and I'll take the 
chances.” —Medicual and Surgical Reporter. 


..--Flossie had been presented with a box of 
French candy. ‘‘Now, Flossie,” said her 
mother, *‘you have eaten all that you ought to, 
You can have one piece more, and then we will 
put the box away until to-morrow.” ‘Can I 
have any piece [ like?” asked Flossie. ‘Yes; 
take the kind you like best.” Flossie hesitated. 
‘Well, mamma,” she said finally, ‘if I take 
the kind I don’t like best, can I have two 
pieces? ’— Harper’s Bazar. 


.-..'* Maybe I haf to fail before spring,” said 
a Pennsylvania merchant to a traveling sales- 
man who was trying to sell bim a bill of goods. 
‘*But you are worth $40,000 and have only 
$10,000 worth of stock. You'd have to pay $4 
for one if you failed.” ‘ Mein gootness, vhas it 
like dot? Vell, den, I keep right on, und you 
may send me some more sugar und tea und 
coffee. I vait until I vhas vorth $10,000 und 
haf $40,000 vorth of shtock.”— Wall Street 
News. 


....First Boodler: ‘I want to engage the 
services of a lawyer. Whom do you recom- 
mend?” Second Boodler: ** You had better re- 
tain Lawyer Bluff.” “Is he a good lawyer?” 
“He is, indeed, He is a powerful speaker. He 
is so thoroughly in earnest that in addressing a 
jury his worda carry conviction.” ‘‘ Then he’ll 
not do for me. I've been indicted, and I don’t 
want a lawyer whose words carry conviction 
with them. It is an acquittal I’m after.”— Texas 
Siftings. 


RURAL BREVITIES, 
by Rusty Cus, crowded out of our ‘Farm 
and Garden” Department. 
Now is the time for farmers to recognize the 
fact that a spade is a spade: you can’s cut sod 
with a four-tined fork. 


Put a little elbow grease on the wood-pile 
about this time. Would you have your wife 
burn nothing but chips? We opine not. 

Now isa splendid time for poultry raising. 
Say about four inthe morning. A little cotton 
saturated with chloroform on the end of a stick 
will raise the fowl off the roost noiselessly and 
neatly. ; 

Lay in a supply of fresh eggs for your sum- 
mer boarders. 

Have two loads of buck-shot ready for fertil- 
izer agents. 


Don’t neglect your library. An excellent book 
for farmers to have in their homes is Fox’s 
Book of To-martyrs. 


Dairymen at this season will understand the 
importance of supplying their herds with pure 
water. 

At this season of the year do not insist on 
your oldest boy’s remaining at school. Too 
much confinement at this period of his hfe may 
stunt his growth. Plenty of exercise behind the 
plow will afford a harmless and pleasant method 
of invigorating his system. 

Don’t paint your lawn settees until the sum- 
mer boarders arrive. 


It isn’t necessary to waste your time cutting 
bean-poles and bushes for peas ; your neighbors 
will be sure to have some left over which they 
will be glad to get rid of. It is better to employ 
your time attending to odd jobs that were neg- 
lected in the winter. 


It seldom pays tobuy a new harness: patch 
up the old one with strings and make it go an- 
other season. 

This is an off year for apples, so don’t prune 
your trees. 





Binisterial Register 


BAPTIST. 


BASKERVILLE, Marx, Tonics, Ill., resigns. 

CAMPBELL, T. P., Geneseo, accepts call to 
Winchester, Ill. 

aoe ~ wham C., ord. in Waupaca, Wis., Feb. 

th, 

NICHOLS, W. H., Tallula, Ill., resigns. 

PENDLETON, Grorce W., died recently in 
Rahway, N. J., aged 66. 

SMITH, d. A., accepts call to Nora Springs, Ia: 


TAYLOR, C. E., Belvidere, accepts call to At- 
lanta, Lil. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ANDRIDGE, Anprew A., Hawarden, Ia., ac- 
cepts, call to Rhinelander, Wis. 

BONNEY, Joun R., Bronson, Mich., accepts 
call to De Smet, Dak. 

ROGERS, Atonzo, Dualap, Ia., resigns. 

BROOKS, Jzssxz W., accepts call to Stuyvesant 
Avenue ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROWN, Tuomas L., Eureka, Kan., resigns. 

BUNKER, J., Rush Center, Kan., resigns. 

BUSS, Wii114m H., Burlington, Ia., accepts eall 
to Deadwood, Dak. 

CHAMPLIN, O, P., Emmetsburgb, removes to 
Corning, Ia. 

DAVISON, Cuarzs, supplies at Winthrop, Me. 

en “ee Henry V., supplies at Brownfield, 

e. 

FISK, Franxurn L., Baraboo, Wis., accepts 
call to Lake City, Minn. 

FRANKLIN, Grorce M,, Farwell and Clare, 
calicd to Richmond, Mich. 

GREENE, Wi1114M B., Dighton, Mass., resigns 

GREGG, Davin, inst, in Boston, Mass., Park 
Street ch., eb. 16th. 

HIGGINS, Rosert, M., Calumet, Mich., called 
to Hannibal, Mo. 

HINES, W. L., Wolfboro Junction, removes to 
Concord, N. H. 

KING, J. W., ord. in Eaton, Col., Feb. 8th. 

LLOYD, Grorce O., Croton, called to Frank-~ 
fort, Mich. 

MAXWELL, J. A., D.D., Titusville, Pa., ac- 
cepts call to Danbury, Conn. 

McLEAN, Donaxp A., Rodman, N, Y., resigns 

MEEK, 8. W., Wakefield, accepts call to Ra- 
venna, O. 

RIGGS, Henman C., inst. in Binghamton, N. 
¥. Feb. 17th. 

RUSSELL, H. H., Oberlin, accepts call to 
Berea, O. 

—- G. M. D., Gilman, called to Rockford, 

a. 


SPAN3WICK, Tuomas W., Bonne Terre, Mo., 
accepts call to West Superior, Wis, 


TRIFFIT, James M., Lodi, O., resigns, 
LUTHERAN, 


DIETRICH, A., inst. pastor in South Fork 
charge, Pendleton Co., W. Va. Address 
Sugar Grove, W. Va. 

McMACKIN, A. B., Newberry, N. C., resigns. 

MEHRTENS, C. J., Martinsville, accepts call to 
Rahway. N, J. 

PETREA, R. W., St. John’s, Cabarrus Co., N. 
C., resigns. 


WEICKSEL, L. M. C., Goshen, Md., accepts 
call to Renova, Penn, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALEXANDER, 8. C., accepts call to Millerstown 
and Newport, Penn. 
RAYMOND. A. V. Y., of the Ref. Dutch ch., ac- 
cepts call to Fourth ch., Albany, N. Y. 
a Byron, Atkinson, removes to Firth, 
eb. 
nae, Joun K, accepts call to Frankford, 
nd. 
BRUCE, J. C., called to Franklin, Penn. 
CLARK, Wit114M, D.D., senior member of the 
Presbytery of Boston, died in Amherst, N. 
H., Jan. 26th, aged 88 years, 
CUMMINGS, P. J., called to Mt, Carmel, Penn, 
EARSEMAN, GH. F., inst. in Edenbury, Penn., 
Feb. 1st, 
HIBBEN, J. Grier, accepts call to Chambers- 
burg, Penn. 
HINDS, H. C., called to the Emmanuel ch., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
KRUM, J. D., D.D., Tecumseh, Neb., resigns. 
LYNCH, Wituum A., inst. in Plane St. ~ 
Newark, N. J. 
MATTESON, Cuarxes G., West Troy, called to 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
=—e D. V., called to Springdale and Hoboken, 
enn. 
MYERS, BENJAMIN F., called to Moundaville, 
W. Va. ‘ 


NEWHALL, C. 8., Keeseville, N. Y., resigns. 

SMITH, Hupson, lately of Fulton, N. Y., called 
to the Fifth ch., Minneapolis. 

TOWNSEND, Frank W., accepts call to Weat- 
minster, Utica, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, Minneapolis, removes to St. Paul, 
Minn. 

WITHROW, J. L., D.D., inst. pastor in Third 
ch., Chicago, Til. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


FORRESIER, Henry, Denver, 
Los Animos, Col. 

LAMSON, W. O., accepts charge of Holy Trin- 
ity cb., Harlem, N. Y. city. 

NEWTON, Wm. Witserroxrce, elected rector of 
Trinity ch., Pniladeipma, Penn. 

THOMPSON, Exsenezer. St. Paul’s, Lansing, 
accepts rectorship of All Saints ch., East 
Saginaw, Mich. 

TIDBALL, Tuomas A., Camden, N. J., elccted 
rector of Christ ch., Winchester, Va 

WEST, Grorcz W., becomes rector of Grace 

Rapids, Mich. 


” 


removes to 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 13TH. 
JACOB AT BETHEL.—Gewn. xxvu, 10—22. 


Norgs.—‘‘Beersheba."—At the southern end 
of Palestine, where his father, Isaac, had his 
home. ‘*Toward Haran.”—In Mesopota- 
mia, across the Euphrates. A certain 
place.”—Or, the place. The word makém, mean- 
ing place, seems to have been used of sacred spots 
where people went to worship. —-—‘*Put it un- 
der his head.’—A stone may make a very good 
pillow for a tired traveler. Many people, hke 
the Egyptians and the South Sea Islanders, 
have vsed wooden or stone pillows, pel 
ladder.”,—Hardly a wooden ladder is indicated, 
but an ascent by stairs, or an inclined plane. 
“‘The Lord stood above it.”—The Hebrew 
werd may mean above it, or beside him. Dr. De- 
litzsch says that this passage is one of the com- 
posite ones which the compiler has made out of 
the two older narratives, one Elohistic and the 
other Jehovistic ; that verses 11 and 12, Elohis- 
tic, have been inserted in a Jehovistic passage, 
and could be omitted without interfering with 
the narrative. Then versss 13-16 are Jehovis- 
tic, and at verse 17 a Jehovistic passage occurs. 
Prof. W. H. Green, in The Sunday-school Times, 
says it is ‘‘without reason and against all rea- 
son” thus to divide the passage. * The 
Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.”—He had 
not expec’ed Jehovah to appear in this ‘‘ place,” 
where worship was paid to other gods.——** How 
dreadful.” —That is, what a place for reverent 
fear of God. ‘The house of God, and the 
gate of heaven.”—In his ignorance he imagined 
that Jehovah preferred to dwell in certain spots, 
his home, and the gate to heaven. Tre name of 
Babylon meaus Gate of God. “ Set it up 
for a pillar and poured oil upon the top of it.”— 
Among the most common objects of reverence 
in both the East and the West, have been long 
stones set up as sacred places. Oil would be 
poured on them in dedication or worship. They 
may be rude or very elaborate. The setting up 
of pillars for worship was forbidden, Deut. xvi, 
22. ‘+ Bethel.” —Perbaps Luz was a little dis- 
tance from Bethe], and the two names con- 
tinued, Josh. xvi, 2. ** Then shall the Lord 
be my God.”’—Jehovah would be worshiped as 
Jacob’sa God. Very probably Jacob regarded 
other gods as real beings, properly worshiped 
by their devotees, though he would worship 
Jebovah, if Jehovah would preserve him.— 
*» Give the tenth to thee.” ~That was regarded as 
a fair amount to give. 

Instruction. Jacob left home because he had 
to. It was his own fault. He had lied and de- 
ceived his father and injured his brother. 
He was justly punished for his sin. 
Lying is bad business; and it is its 
peculiarity that its advantages all come 
at first, and its bad effects come after- 
ward. Soprudent aman as Jacob ought to 
have seen that. Butcraftis never so wise as 
straightforward honesty. 

The connection between Heaven and earth is 
never broken. We can commuuicate both ways 
between Heaven andearth. Wecan still send 
our petitions up the stairway to Heaven, and 
the answers will be borne down to us by the 
messengers of God. 

The bardest bed is happy if God’s ladder riges 
beside it. Leta person feel that God is near 
by to comfort him, and he will make the hardest 
lot comfortable. 

One can make worship out of tria), a pillar 
out of a pillow of stune. Let us regard every 
trialas part of God’s ordinance for us, and re- 
joice still in him. 

God is around ug, by us, with us. If we live 
without seeing him and forget him it is our 
fault. To see him we only need the silent hour 
of meditation. 

At night on our beds let us think of God's 


goodnees to us, and trust in his goodness and 
promises, and we will awake stronger for the 
war of the next day. 

Jacob was wrong when he thought the place 
where God wasa place of fear. It is a place 
of joy and hope. ‘tne man who fears the piace 
where God is is the man who has been living 
afar from God. 

A vow 18 ax200d thing. It is a promise, a res- 
olution, perbaps even a conversion. Such it 
seems tO Lave been here; and touls seems to be 
the first case of conversion mentioned in the 
Bibie. A man iscouverted when he makes the 
resolve of Jacob that the Lord shall be nis God; 
that, like Joshua, as for him and his house 
he will serve the Lord; that like Isaiah, he 
will answer *‘ Here am 1,” when the Lord asks: 
** Whom shall I snd?” 

There 18a prudent, bargaining form about the 
vow ot Jacob, but we must not make too much 
of that. Lt Was more a prayer than a condition 
imposed on God. It was as much as to say I 
will ask thee to keep me and lead me 1n my way 
and thou shalt be my God. Is was a sort of 
covenant meant as piously as Jacob knew how. 

Jacob set up a place of worsLip. Setting out 
for himself he made his puolic profession of 
faith in a place of worship, and set up a stone. 
It was as it be had taken « seat in a courch, 

That tenth was an exampie for all time to come, 
Everybody that serves God should plan to give 
a fair proportion of his income tu serve God 
witb, incharity and religion. A tenth 1s, per- 
haps, a fair proportion ot one’s income. nis 
assures reguiar and systematic giving, which 
is extremely important to counteract the ten- 
dency to greed and selfishness, 



































Music, 


NEveER have there been more brilliant audi- 
ences, scenes of extremer enthusiasm, and 
heartier expressions of regret that the season 
was over, than those at the final performance, 
last week, of New York’s third winter of opera 
in German at the Metropolitan. On Friday 
night the audience was like a solid black 
wall of people, even in the least desirable stend- 
ing-p'aces of the upper galleries. ‘ Die Meis- 
tersinger” was eung, with eighteen recalls for 
the artists and Mr. Seidl, the conductor, as well 
as with the presentation to the latter of a costly 
silver ** loving-cup ” a foot high, and a superbly 
bound “ Tristan” score—both in carved oaken 
cases. Mr. Seidl spoke some brief and graceful 
sentences, expressing his thanks for the 
city’s warm appreciation of his services. The en- 
thusiasm rove, perhaps, to a more extraordinary 
hight at the ‘*Rienzi” matinée. The crowd 
was suffocating. There were about thirty re- 
calls, or raisings of the curtain, the building 
ringing with cheers and applause. Laurel 
wreaths were distributed with lavish impartial- 
ity. Marianne Brandt was brought to the foot- 
lights five times in one act, the stage business 
being suspended. Miss Lehmann, after a tre- 
mendous outburst from all quarters of the the- 
ater, specially intended for her, made a charm- 
ing little speech, with perfect ease and taste. 
So ends the operatic year here, likely to be 
long known as the famous ‘* Tristan year,” the 
“Niemann year”—the year of an almost un- 
qualified and dazzling success, which has done 
s0 much to make German opera and opera in 
German take root here and show what it 
is, and why it must be supreme in New 
York and this country for an indefinite time to 
come, Such a winter of successive triumphs, 
80 enthusiastically indorsed by the public, is a 
new evidence of the singular abilities of the 
Director of the Opera, Mr. Edmund O. S:anton. 
The trust so Jargely committed to his care and 
zeal is one that we consider vital, at present, to 
the hfe of true musical art in the whole land. 
With a less perceptive mind and skillful hand to 
regulate the concerne, small or great, of each 
day and night, it would be hard to say where 


and whence ‘‘ mischief might not find insidious 
entrance.” We are giad to learn tuat the finan- 
cial resaits of the year are favorable to a degree 
that surprises the stockholders, who were pre- 
pared, owing to various plane connected with the 
outiay, for a larger deficiency than usual to be 
met by the priva‘e subvention. In this, too, there 
has been remarkabie ability shown, aud tne 
present business management of the Metropoli- 
lan has become nosabie abroad for its tnorougao- 
ness and exactitude. Of ibe #ixiy-one represen- 
tations **I'rstan and Isvide” attracted the great- 
ess audiences; ‘‘ Tanubduser,” and ** Tne Meis- 
tersinger,” heading the list of those next in 
favor. As to the distribution of works ‘‘Tristan”’ 
was sung eight times ; **Tanubaduser,” six ; ‘*Meis- 
tersipgcr” five; ‘*Rienzt,” tive; ‘*aleriin,” nve; 
“*Propnet,” five; **Loneugrin,” four; **Qucen 
of Soeba,” four; **Aida,” four; “Golden Cruss,” 
four; ‘“*Walkure,” three; ‘Faust,’ three; 
“Fidelio,” taree ; ‘‘Masanicilo,” wo. he Wag- 
Nerlad propervioen 18 worth observation. 





....-Auything like suitable reference to the 
unusually interesting and numerous musical 
incidents of the present week must be left till 
our next issue. On Monday, close upon the 
German Opera’s close, the American Opera 
opened, and is in its firat week at the Metropoli- 
tan as a candidate for the suffrages of the pub- 
lic. Tuesday, occurred Anton Scidi’s farewell 
to America, when he conducted at his last sym- 
phonic soiree. Yesterday afternoon was 
the Oratorio Society’s production of Liszt’s 
sacred oratorio “ Curistus” (to be sung to-night 
again), and last night the spiendid Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a second briluant concert 
in Steinway Hall. Lo-night, besides ** Chrisvus” 
@ particularly choice eucertainment of a semi- 
private nature, in the pariors of the beautiiul 
Metbedist Church at Park Avenue and Eighty- 
Sixth Street, wil: enlist tne services of some 
biguly esteemed resident musical people tor a 
special cause, and tnere are several other en- 
tertainments worthy of attention. 

.... By various and somewhat conflicting testi- 
mony Verdi's ** Otello,” produced at Milan a 
fortnight ago, scems to be an interesting, 
highly dramatic, but uneven opera, written in 
the advanced, or neo-Italian style, even more 
than was anticipated, and with very masterly 
orchestration ia the accompaniments, It will 
not detract from Verdi’s fame, nor would it be 
a memorable loss if he had decided not to un- 
dertake it, There appears to be novhing feeble 
aboui aby part of 1, and much that is vigorous 
and true to enlightened art, and apparently a 
kind of musical terseness 18 a distinct trait. It 
is stated authoritatively that the opera is better 
suited to the German stage and Gerwan singers 
tnan ‘*Aiia.” We do not, however, infer that 
1t 18 “large” enough tort e Metropolitan stage, 
though 1t may be available, 


..--The signing of contracts for next fall is 
already completed as to leading artists. The 
conductorsbip is being negotiated with imdica- 
tions of a satisfactory result, in due time to be 
announced, Various works of the highest in- 
terest are to be given, which are new to New 
York, and some of them long due here, Ap- 


parently by German art, German siugers, Ger- 
man mnsic and toe present policy of the Metro- 
politan Opera Huuse, a giorivus work uas been 
achieved tor which the cily and the country, 
too, fur that matter, cannot tind aajectives 
enough to express its pride and obligation, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our lst of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection Of works 
for further nc tice, 


THE EMANCIPATION OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.,* 


Tue volume before us is not so much an 
essay in the history of Massachusetts as an 
attempt to give an entirely new complex- 
ion to what has hitherto been received as 
that history. In the facts which compose 
it Mr. Adams attempts no very important 
corrections. His revolution is to beaccom- 
plished by the new interpretation given to 
the facts and by the philosophical or un- 
philosophical assumptions on which he 
proposes to erect the history. A fair 
and descriptive title for his book would be 
**Colonial Massachusetts studied in the 
light of Mr. Spencer’s theory of history.” 

The central discovery the volume is writ- 
ten to illustrate is that the official force 
which started, carried forward and con- 
trolled the New England evolution, is the 
malignant and repressive power of a priest- 
hood—the very thing, by the way, the 
colonists fled from Eogiand to escape. 

Having elaborated this conception of the 
power of the priesthood as the formative 
force in the colonial history of Massachu- 
setts, he proceeds to trace its action and to 
show how it was carried on by mechanical 
necessity to outrageous repression of lib- 
erty in the colony and violations of the 
rights aad laws of the Crown. The con- 
clusion reached by this method is unpatri- 
otic as regards the struggle of the colony 
against the Crown and venomous as re- 
gards the social life developed in the col- 
ony itself. The argument begins with the 
charters and organization of the English 
trading corporatious which are traced with 
learning and acumen, though we are not 
indebted to this volume for any new view 
of the subject. The author’s unpatriotic 
and hostile temper appears early in denying 
the colonists a right to transfer their char- 
ter to this country and to set up a civilized 
government under it, as it was a trading 
charter, and not designed for civil and po- 
litical purposes. He says: 

‘That they were well aware of their legal po- 
sition is demonstrated by the fact that, after 
some hesitation, from apprehension of conse- 
quences, they ventured ou the singularly bold 
and lawless measure of secretly removing their 
charter to America and establishing their cor- 
poration in aland which they thought would be 
beyond the process of Westminster Hall,” 
There is nothing in the charter to deter- 
mine that the residence of the corpora- 
tion was fixed to England. Itis singula:ly 
silent on that subject. The eminent 
counsellor, John White, who acted as the 
Company’s legal adviser, instructed them 
that 1t contained no such limitation. He, 
of all men, should know, as it was probably 
drawn by his hand. Wintbrop issued a 
public address at the time in which he 
says: 

*“*TWe go] by mutual consent, through a 

special overruling Providence, and a more than 
ordinary approbation of the churches of Christ to 
seek out a place of cohabitation aud conrortsbip 
under a due form of goverament both civil and 
ecclesiastical,” 
There is not much: secrecy in this. Fifty 
years later, when the charter was broken 
down, the Crown lawyers admitted that it 
‘* made the adventurers a corporation upon 
the place” in Massachusetts, and in the next 
reign the Attorney-General said: 

**The patent having created the grantees and 
their assigns a body corporate, they might trans- 
ter their cnartcr and act in New Eogland.” 

If it did not do this there was nothing to 
the purpose in it. Winthrop and his as. 
sociates had no thought of trading in Eaog- 
land. Tney intended to go to America, 
and what they wanted was authority to 
estab.ish a new social order under the 
British Crown. If the act was illegal and 
high-handed why was it not restrained at 
the time? The Crown officers allowed the 
colony to go forward, to plant the new 
society, and to exercise under it the rights 
of self-government subject only to the gen- 
eral authcrity of the motber country. 





*[sm EMANOIPATION OF MasaaCcHUSETTS, By 
Brooxs ApamMs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., i6mo., pp. 
vi, 382, $1.50, 





Whether English law and precedent, when 
scrutinized, as it was later, and as Mr. 
Adams examines it now, bore that sense or 
not, the strong point in the American case 
as finally developed, is that the Crown, 
after having permitted and favored this 
movement so long, could not in equity go 
back on its action and uproot the civil 
righ's and self-governing freedom which it 
had encouraged. 

Mr. Adams admits that his interpreta- 
tion of the charter renders it useless for 
the purpose of founding a new social 
order, He says: 

“Nothing can be imagined more ill-suited to 

serve asthe organic lawofa new common- 
wealth than this instrument, No provision was 
made for superior or probate courts, for a rep- 
resentative assembly, for the incorporation of 
counties and towns, for police or taxation. In 
short, hardly a step could be taken toward 
founding a territorial government based upon 
popular suffrage without working a forfeiture 
of the charter by abuse of the franchise.” 
This conclusion is gratuitous, but the 
main fact is correctly stated that the char- 
ter did not provide the details of political 
organization. That it did not and that 
the colony were p‘rmitted to sail, to land 
and to make the beginning as they did, 
shows that all this silence was intended, 
and must be viewed as a concession by 
the Crown. 

Winthrop and his associates had drifted 
into some such a conception of their colo- 
nial relation to the mother country as that 
which is now the avowed policy of Great 
Britain to her colonies, local self-govern- 
ment exercised under the authority of the 
Crown and in allegiance to it. 

No dowbt there was implied in this posi- 
tion a future struggle with the Crown. 
The coming independence of the colonies 
may have been involved in it. The British 
people may not have foreseen the conse- 
quences of their act, but this is not to the 
point. The colony was planted on the 
charter. The leaders knew what was im- 
plied in it. They were many generations 
ahead cf their times in their conception of 
colonial relations, anditis strange that Mr. 
Adams, who has nothing but nitric ac:d to 
pour on them for not being ahead of the 
time, as to what is implied in civil and re- 
ligious liberty, should continue to ap- 
ply the same caustic to the far-sighted 
policy op which they planted the 
new freedom. His refusal to admit this 
point in their favor makes a Tory of 
him throughout. His book reads like 
Governor Hutchinson’s Memoirs. He 
canuot see the delicate and difficult problem 
of the Massachusetts governors, who were 
continually threatened with the recall of 
the charter. Winthrop knew as well as 
Mr. Adams its excepiional character. 
Where else did the British flag wave over 
a governor elected by the colony? Where 
else were laws administered and taxes 
raised by local authority under the Crown? 
We know pretty wel], no thanks to Mr. 
Adams, however, why this anomalous state 
of political affairs was permitted to exist 
until it was too late to crush it, and the 
attempt to do so ended in independence, 
Toat this status was maintained so long, 
and that 1t stood until the principles of local 
self government were too strupg to be 
shaken is a tribute to the founders of Massa- 
chusetts, ia view of which Mr. Adams’s 
abuse may be left to exhaust itself. 

Waoen we study this situation, its ele- 
ments are both political and religious. 
Winthrop made a point of this in his part. 
ing addres3 on leaving England. Bus the 
situation, complex and difficult as it was, 
had an influence on the subs¢q ent acticn 
of the colonists wnich no phiiesophy that 
is not envenomed from the start will over- 
louk. It hud an influence op the Antino- 
mian business, on the Anadaptisi and Qua. 
ker troubles. New England society was at 
this time in a critical condition, and these 
disturbers brought it into new perils, 
which threatened to end all. The epecial 
function of the historian is to take into ac- 
count the balanced forcez acting on society 
and to formulate a judgment for the whole. 
Mr, Adams writes like a man speculating 
about a ladder leaning on a house, who 
should rise into a fury because the natural 
gravitation of the ladder was not permit- 
tedto bringit tothe ground. Tae resist. 
ance of the house, like the resistance of 
society, isa natural term in the problem, 
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and in this case the more important tne by 
all odds 

The situation was not essentially unlike 
our present social perplexity. Mr. Adams’s 
argument reads like the apologies for the 
Chicago anarchists. He harrows his readers 
with what the anarchists of that day suffered 
in protest against the attempts to vindi- 
cate the authority of society, but he neither 
permits us to see what society suffered nor 
to picture what it would have suffered had 
they been allowed to go ontheirway. The 
time may come when free society will know 
how to vindicate itself against the anar- 
chist without hanging him. It has not ac- 
quired that knowledge yet. It has learned 
not to be disturbed by his talk. It has learned 
how to preserve its equilibrium under the 
shock of free discussion and an endless 
variety of opinion. It was in the cradle 
when Massachusetts was founded and 
was shaken to the roots by disturb- 
ances which nowadays would only draw 
a crowd in the street or make an 
item in the newspapers. Massachusetts 
got rid of her anarchists. Coddington 
went to Newport and there had an experi- 
ence in state-building, which showed him 
that Mrs. Hutchinson was no more toler- 
able in the new society than she had been 
in the old. Accordingly she found it con- 
venient to make a new move; this time to 
Long Island. Jobn Wheelwright went to 
the Piscataqua country and had tLere the 
same experience. In the Exeter which he 
founded responsibility opened his eyes. 
Massachusetts did not invite him to return, 
nor continue her dispute with him. He 
came to his senses on his own account; 
renounced his opinions, avowed their 
anarchic character, and lived and died in 
Exeter in peace and love with his Massa- 
chusetts neighbors. Roger Williams went 
through a similar experience. Jvhn 
Dunster, the Anabaptist President of Har- 
vard, over whom Mr. Adams raises a cry, 
saw for himself that his change of opinion 
was inconsistent with his office, and retired 
of his own accord. He lived in love with 
his neighbors, died among them in the 
odor of sanctity, and was buried in honor 
at Cambridge. He had no tolerance for 
the Quakers, and it is a commentary 
on the verdict against the Massa- 
chusetts ministers which Mr. Adams draws 
from the affair that his place was filled by 
the act of these same ministers by Charles 
Chauncy, who was known to be a liberal 
and to hold Anabaptist opinions. John 
Wheelwright was brought into trouble by 
his support of Mra. Huichinson and particu- 
larly by a sermon which was held to be 
seditious. Mr. Adams denies that it bore 
this character, and gives a very inadequate 
summary to prove that it wasnot. We 
can only say that as we read the sermon it 
sustainsthe charge. Itcertainly had that 
effect on the people who heard it. Wheelock 
himself in his later review considered it 
open tothe charge. In speaking of Mahew’s 
patriotic sermon in the trouble with Govern- 
or Hutchinson, Mr. Adams is not so lenient. 
He accuses him of having stirred up the 
mob which sacked Governor Hutchinson’s 
house, and this in spite of the fact that 
Mahew immediately wrote to Hutchinson 
deploring the event, and mob methods, 
while Wheelwright stood to his guns, and 
refused to bend until a longer experience 
with the elements of misrule had taught 
him to repudiate them. 

The early founding of Harvard College, 
by the Massachusetts ministers, is a hard 
fact not easily reducible to the terms of Mr. 
Adams’s theory of New England history. 
We conclude from what he says that he 
was himself in despair of getting the clue 
until some good Juck brought in his way 
the researches of Mr. Frank Hamilton 
Cushing among the Zuiiis. This is going 
far to study one’s own Alma Mater; but 
Mr. Adams seems to have learned in it that 
races low down in the scale still have sense 
to see that they require a school for their 
priests to teach them how to manage their 
totems and to dominate their world by 
the power of an organized superstition. 
This discovery made all plain. Harvard 
College was founded by Zuiiis priests in 
New England for the purpose of tighten- 
ing and perpetuating their hold on the coun- 
try. There is a venom in this which may 
account for the author’s long journey to 
the savages, but what it amounts to whea 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


brought home and set to work is another 
proof that Mr. Adams does not appreciate 
the founders of his country and its institu- 
tions. 

We have kept on the line of the larger 
defects of his work. There are a plenty 
of minor defects, sucb, for example, 
as the reference to Thomas Shepard, the 
distinguished father of the Churchin New- 
town (now Cambridge), as minister in 
Charlestown, and the habitual reference to 
Hugh Peter as Hugh Peters. This distin- 
guished man, the friend of Cromwell, one 
of the chaplains who stood at his death-bed | 
and the son-in-law of John Winthrop, Mr. 
Adams, unsoftened by the recollection that 
he was loved by Roger Williams and sung 
by John Milton, has attempted to blacken 
with the sneer that he could not face death 
on the scaffold without alchoholic sup- 
port. We have confidence enough in 
Mr. Adams to believe that he will 
recall this thrust at the memory of a 
man whose hard fate appeals to the com- 
passion of all who love New England. He 
was not on the commission which con- 
demned Charles1, but he approved and 
applauded his execution. He was among 
the last to suffer, and was apprehended on 
the vindictive rage of the Court party after 
Charles himself had given the signal for 
the carnival of blood to end. He was 
dragged on a hurdle to Charing Cross with 
John Coke, and before his own turn came, 
was compelled to see Coke hanged alive, 
cut down, mutilated and disemboweled 
before the fatal blow was given. The 
brutal executioner turning to him, 
“red to the shoulders” with Coke’s 
blood cried, ‘‘ Mr. Peter, how like you the 
work?” ‘* You have butchered one of the 
servants of God before my eyes,” replied 
Peter, ‘‘ and have forced me to see it to ter- 
rify and discourage me; but God has per- 
mitted it for my support and encourage- 
ment.” To his daughter he had already 
said, as he bade her farewell, ‘* Go home to 
New England and trust God there,” and it 
is said that with a smiling face he parted 
with his friends, saying: ‘* Weep not for 
me; my heart is full of comfort.” Fortu- 
nately he could not know that a son of this 
New England would charge him with cow, 
ardly shrinking from death and bracing 
himself with spirits to meet it. 

The theological and religious aspects of 
this work we shall leave to drop of their 
own weight. What we have written will 
sufficiently indicate what they are and what 
they are worth. 


—_ 


RECENT FICTION. 


A work of fietion like The Martyr of Gol- 
gotha, as may be immediately inferred from its 
titke, calls for examination from a sincerely 
reverential as well as a literary point of view. 
Toe author of the Spanish original is Enrique 
Perez Eschricb, and the translation before us 
is by Adele Josephiné Godoy. Christ ig the 
central figure in the narrative, which with 
good taste the author describes neither as a re- 
ligious *‘romance,” @ religious ‘* novel,” nor 
“tale,” but as a ‘‘pictare,’’ which he evidently 
takesthe most thorough pains to render cor- 
rect. The life of the Lord has been retold from 
the Gospel by scores of writers, with various 
success. It has formed the basis of many works 
of the sort now before us, especially in the 
very popular * Ben-Hur” of American author- 
ship. The painters and musicians of the 
world since Cavalry have illustrated or com- 
posed it, and the Passion Plays of Europe have 
given it the only theatrical presentment that 
has gained favor. Yet letters and art have 
alike proved their weakness in the treatment 
of so supreme a subject, as they ever must, 
The present volumes repeat the failure. Mr. 
Eschrich aims at a much nore comprehensive 
story, far fuller of details than General Wal- 
lace’s, forexample, Such itis. Besides this 
he has brought into his pages, as occasion 
and the creation of subordinate characters de- 
manded, a vast amount of entirely imaginary 
or current legendary circumstances, preserved 
by old chroniclers as to our Lord’s earthly 
maemifestation of himself and as to those with 
whom he associated. As such, this book has a 
considerable value for merely curious reference, 
especially where the authorities are cited for 
the origin of this or that statement; while a 
good deal of it must be received as only 
picturesque additions to the simplicity of the 
trath. The book will be of usein giving young 
people a connected and clear survey of what 
Christ did and suffered while he *‘ dwelt in mor- 
tal clay’’; but it must not be placed in young 
hands without judgment being exercised, as 
it is written from a non-Protestant attitude 








With much propriety the writer distinguishes 
typographically any words absolutely of rec- 
ord inthe Gospel from Christ’s lips, or any 
line of description literally extracted from the 
Bible. As would be anticipated, around the 
Lord himself are grouped, with more or less 
idealization when traits are obzcure in the 
Scriptural delineation, the apostles, the holy 
women, the t yo thieves, the Samaritan woman, 
all the Roman or Jewish princes and prelates 
who bore partin the Divine Tragedy, Judas 
Iscariot, St. John the Baptist, and a score of 
other conspicuous figures. The style is simple 
aud unaffected, and any occasional want of 
ease or of dignity we are inclined to attribute 
to the fault of the translator. The story closes, 
eleven years after the Crucifixion, with the re- 
tmrn of Saint Mary the Virgin to Jerusa- 
lem, after the long absence that legend speaks 
of ; and her death, burial and assumption in 
Gethsemane, by the apostles then in the city. 
(That the doctrine of the Assumption ofthe Vir- 
ginafter ber decease is explicitly included is an 
instence of the loyalty of the author to his own 
faith.) But bis singular work is on a broad 
scale that will make much of it acceptable to 
all Christians ; an end he evidently kept in 
sight. (New York: W. 8. Gottsberger & Co.) 

A Question of Identity is one of the anonymous 
‘No Name”’ Series, which has now lengthened 
out into a whole library of fiction. The im- 
portant characters and succession of inciden s 
in A Question of Identity, are conventional de- 
cidedly. Deacon Croydon is an old and, we 
hope, exaggerated typeof New England Phar- 
iseeism; and John Beckly and Susan are older 
friends still. But the subordinate element, 
the extraordinary likeness of the two sisters, 
Leah and Rachel, is used to capiial effect first 
and last, and imparts some stamina to other- 
wise feeble situations. To the last one is in 
doubt which of the unscrupulous and clever 
pair was the friend of Susan in her matri- 
monial strait. The story is unpretentiously 
but not inartistically told. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) 

Mr. W. D. Howe1xs’s new nove}, The Minis- 
ter’s Charge, abrupt in its beginning and not 
slightly inconclusive as to its close, exhibits as 
finished literary qualities as any of this popular 
writer’s most carefully executed works. The 
scene is Boston ; the ‘ apprenticeship ” (referred 
to in a sub-titie) of the young hero is a 
psychologic one, though the incidents of 
which the reader finds his attention is to be di- 
rected from the first page. A reviewer of the 
novel lately alluded to its distinguishing trait 
as a “‘ free and easy realism ;” and this isa just 
definition of the nature of the realistic art Mr. 
Howells has here unsparingly: employed. The 
three chief characters, Lemuel Barker, an awk- 
ward, undeveloped, unattractive country lad, at 
once raw and self-conscious, ’Manda Grier and 
Statira Dudley, the two young girle—both of 
them types remarkable in their accuracy—are 
depicted with the utmost minuteness, physically, 
mentally and morally. The analysis of their mo- 
tives and actions is as close as if we were asked to 
consider bistoric biography. The almost entire 
failure to please which must be laid to Mr. How- 
ells’s charge,is the fact that he is telling no story 
worth these artistic pains, that what material he 
brings forward he spreads out to an undue and 
fatiguing extent, and that the preponderance of 
the disagrveable in his pages makes one read it 
with a protest and lay it down with annoyance 
anda relief at getting away from most of his 
people. The want of proportion in this novel 
is more marked than in anything theauthor has 
given his public. What is scarcely worth a line 
has a paragraph, often apage. Mr. Howells re- 
minds us more and more of the man who put on the 
magic magnifying spectacles and became so lost 
in the revelations of texture and material that 
surrounded him in his room that he never got 
farther than the door of it, and forgot that a 
garden of beauty and a world of Alps and arch- 
ipelagi stretched outside. (Boston: Ticknor & 
Oo,) 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. have issued in book 
form Taken by Siege, a novel that figured 
prominently as a serialin their magezine a while 
ago. It is amateurish and crude; but it is en- 
tertaining. A well-known prima-donna who is 
to be counted on the retired list now, is said to 
be the original of Helen Knowlton in the story, 
But the resemblance is searcely life-like—tor 
many reasone, 

A Demigod possesses at least originality in 
its subject, of which the ekill or interest of the 
anonymous author has not made atall so strong 
and artistic a use as one would expect, With 
its Greek motif and Greek atmosphere ; its pic- 
tureeque Hector Vyr, the hero; its Greek bri- 
gands and Greek scenery, it might have been a 
striking romance of the Hawthorne type and less 
a thing of common daylight. Melodrama ought 
never to have entered into the novel; and it is 
absurdly melodramatic. It isinteresting almost 
without cessation in a relatively commonplace 
way, but it will not appeal to the refined taste 
to which the book might have been welcome, 
(New York: Harper Bros.) 

Frederic Warne & Co. have begun the issue 
of a “ Library of Continental Authors.”? The 
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series is printed excellently. and is, attractive 
in every external. The volumes 60 far are the 
Tréne, of the Puriass Cantacuzene-Altieri ; 
Héléne, by Leon de Tinseau, a tale of the Le- 
vant (better known as Madame Villeféran, 
Jeune), and George Ohnet’s Les Dames de 
Croiz-Mort, which for some reason the trans- 
lator prefers to call Edmée. 

The Witching Hour, a successor to “The 
Brok:n Shaft” collection of short stories is 
far from equaling it. F. Marion Crawford, 
W. E. Norris, Austin Dobeon, Verron Lee, 
William Archer and Edmund Gosse are all 
able to write better tales, with or without the 
supernatural element in them, than these 
mediocre efforts. Much the most artistic 
and original is “The Mystery of the Cam- 
pagna,” by “ Von Degen,” who hit on agrew- 
some but striking theme. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Mrs. Wister’s grace of translation and con- 
densation makes Saint Michael,from the German 
of E, Werner, more readable than its conven- 
tionalilies might allow it to be inthe original. 
The hero is a stalwart and rather interesting 
type ; and the p-ocess of bis acknowledgment 
by his wealthy relations because of his genu- 
ine merit, is carried along with sufficient 
spirit. But there are too many incidents, too 
many pairs of lovers, and too many words in 
the story. It is not equal to others in the se- 
ries (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Mrs. Alexander’s new story of English so- 
ciety turns chiefly on asingle exciting inci- 
dent—the robbery of a lady’s jewels from her 
person in the ante-chamber of a ball-room ; 
the disguised thief being a guest of high sta- 
tion, whom she afterward identifies, forgives 
avd marries, carried away by her infatuation 
for him which began before he showed him- 
seltascoundrel. It is not a very pleasaut 
group that one meets in the book, in spite 
of the redeeming qualities of Nora L’Estrange 
but it is vivacious and readable throughout. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Uo.) 








Tuere is singular richness and force in 
the subjects of Phillips Brooks’ssermons. The 
volume just published, Twenty Sermons (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $1.75), bas in its Contents these : 
“Visions and Tasks,” ‘The Mother’s Won- 
der,” ‘‘Staading before God,’”’ *‘The Giant 
with the Wounded Heel,” “The Sword 
Bathed in Heaven,”’ *‘ The Great Expectation,” 
‘The Safety and Helpfulness of Faith.” It 
is hard to choose among them examples for 
sorcial notice. We may add, however, that 
were we not so much impressed with the daily 
spiritual value of many of the earlier sermons 
we should say of the two which end the vol- 
ume that the preacher had kept his good wine 
tothe last. From the missionary sermon on 
“The Church of the Living God” we make these 
two characteristic selections: 


“Let us insist that itis good fora man to know 
everything he can know, and believe everything he 
can believe of the truth of God. But while we will 
not pull down dogma, let us do all we can to build 
up life about dogma, and demand of dogma tha; 
service which it is the real joy of her heart to render 
to life. I will not hear men elaim that the doctrine, 
of the Trinity has no help or inspiration to give to 
the merchant or the statesman. Ithas great help 
great inspiration. I will not hear men claim that it 
means nothing to the scholar or the bricklayer 
whether he believes or disbelieves inthe Atonement. 
It means very much to either. Out of the heart of 
those doctrines I must demand the help and ingpira- 
tion which they have togive. . . . Here, in the 
assertion of the great human Church, is the true 
adjustment of the relations of Doctrine and Life! 
Doctrine kept active by hfe. Life kept deep by 
doctrine.” 


Farther on in the same sermon we find this 
noble assertion of Catholicity : 


**Can our Church do any such great office as this 
forthe America in which she is set? There are 
some of her children who love to call her in exclu- 
sive phrase The American Church. Sheis not that; 
and to call her that would be to give hera name to 
which she has no right. The American Church is 
the great total body of Curistianity in America, in 
many divisions, under many names, broken, dls- 
cordant, disjointed, often quarrejsome and dis- 
gracefully jealous, part of part, yet as a whole 
bearing perpetaal testimony to the people of 
America of the authority and love of God, of the re- 
demption of Christ, and of the sacred possibitities 
of man. If our Church does especial work in our 
country, it must be by the lal and peculiar way 
in which she is able to bear that witness; not by 
any fiction of an apostolical succession in her 
ministry, which gives to them alone a right to bear 
such witness. There is no such peculiar privilege 
of commission beionging to her or any other body. 
The only right of any body lies in the earnest will 
and in the manifest power. The right to preach the 
Gospel to America lies in the earnest faith that the 
Gospel is the only salvation of the people, first as 
men and then as Americans; whoever brings that 
faith has the right to preach; whoever does not 
bring it has no right, be the fancied regularity of 
his commission what it may!” 


...-The third part of Charles Greville’s Jour- 
nal (London: Longmans, New York: Wor‘h- 
ington Co.) covers the period from 1852 to 
1860. The great events that took place during 
these years were the Crimean War, the Indian 
Mutiny, and the war which freed Italy from her 
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oppressors, Of the mutiny Greville knew no 
more than could be learned from the news- 
papers, and concerning the details of the wars 
he seems to have had nv particular information. 
Oa the other hand, he was in a position to learn 
all the secrets not only of the English, but also 
of the French, foreign office when the Crimean 
War was impending. Of the diplomatic moves 
that resulted in the Italian War he evidently 
had but a superficial knowledge, and, indeed, 
he seems to have regretted the disturbance of 
the old statusin Italy. His liberal principles 
were evidently outweighed by the conservatism 
of his years and his social connections, and he 
was more and more in dread of the advance of 
democracy. Perhaps the must interesting part 
of thia diary, at least so far as diplomacy is 
concerned, relates to the establishment of the 
Second Empire upon a footing of respectability 
among the nations. Louis Napoleon had the 
g00d sense to see the vital importance of Eng- 
lar d’s good will, and to attain this end he was 
wise enough to allow the English ministers to 
direct, or to seem to direct, his policy. This 
deterential attitude was so flattering to the 
English that they probably came to entertain 
more friendly feelings toward the French than 
at any previous period in the history of the two 
countries. How far Louis Napoleon was sincere 
in his professions is uncertain; but there can 
be no doubt as to the intimacy of the relations 
of the Governments, as the following anecdote 
shows: **One day Cowley (the English ambas- 
sacor to France) was with Walewski (at the 
time the question of terms war going on be- 
tween France and Anstria), and the courier 
from Vienna was announced. Walewski begged 
Cowley, who took up his hat, not to go away, 
and said he should see what the courier brought. 
He opened the dispatches and gave them to 
Cowley to read, begging him not to tell the 
Emperor he had seen them. In the afternoon 
Cowley saw the Emperor, who had then got the 
dispatches; the Emperor also gave them to 
Cowley to read, desiring him not to let Wa- 
lewski know he had shown them to him!” 
Upon the whole this part of the journal is in- 
ferior in interest to the others. The subject 
matter 1s chiefly the making and unmaking of 
cabinets, matters of great consequence at the 
time, but of no permanent importance. We 
are disposed to estimate most highly the reflec- 
tions which Greville makes from time to time 
upon the death of his acquaintances; notably 
in the cases of Lord Beauvale, Lord Anglesey, 
Madame de Lieven, Lord Ellesmere, Rogers and 
Macaulay. These obituaries are short, but full 
of sagacity, and of very considerable merit as 
literature, and their author could ask no more 
of posterity than that it should judge him with 
the same kindiiness and fairness with which he 
judged others, 


...-Following Dr. Franz von Reber’s ‘‘History 
of Ancient Art,” we have from him published by 
the Mesers. Harper & Brothers, the History of 
Medieval Art, translated by Joseph Tnacher 
Ciarke, containing 422 iliustrations, and a glos- 
sary of technival terms, The special claim put 
forward for this work does not apply to details 
of treatment so much as to the logical arrange- 
ment of the entire work, to make the history 
conform to its actual development. The learned 
author, who is bota director of the royal gal- 
leries of paintings at Munich, and professor in 
the university and polytechnic, has devoted him- 
self to stuay thelogical evoluiion of medizval! art 
and has developed a theory waich, is is pelieveds 
brings the history into closer harmony with 
itself and into a more intelligible order. In 
general, mediwval artis regarded as the direct 
outgrowth of Roman Hellenism or Greco-Roman 
art. It received its impulse in the age of Unarle- 
magne, under whom Aix-la-Chapelle was to pe- 
come a new Rome. From G-rmany the art cen- 
ter was transferred to France, and from France 
passed into Eogland and Scotland. The Arabic 
influence was less than has been claimed, and 
beyond c-_rvain limited localities did not amount 
to much, The steps of the historic evolution 
are laid dowa with precision and at length in 
the introduciion, and give the plan on which the 
work is written. Tunis, as we have said, is the 
distinct merit claimed for the new work over its 
predevessors. The value of this history does 
not lie in ite details, for which many other man- 
uals will be found more useful, but in its broad 
philosophical survey of the subject as a whole, 
in the comprehensive generalization of its 
parts. 


....There are few questions before the com- 
munity more important than those which rise 
under the general head of Caarities and Cor- 
rections, and on this subject we have come to 
regard the reporws of the Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections 
as repertories of the best work done, and the best 
theories advanced and experiments made during 
the year. We have lying before us the report of 
the 13th annual session held at St. Paul Minn., 
last July, edited by Isabel C. Barrows, official 
reporter of the Conference, and containing the 
papers read pefore the body. These papers are 
tov numerous and varied to be mentioned in de- 
tail here. They relate to fifteen different topics, 
and include several papers on each topic, The 





discussions cover points of the greatest im- 
portance and difficulty, as, for example, Reform- 
atories, Prison Reform, Prevention Work, Or- 
ganization of Charities, Cause of Pauperiem 
and Crime, etc. They are in general presented 
by specialists who have devoted much time to 
the subjct, and who understand better than 
any one else, the subject discussed. Many of 
these papers have been published in pamphlie 
form, and attracted much attention on their 
merits. The volume is published by Geo. H. 
Eliit, Boston, and may be obtained of Miss 
Isabel C. Barrows, 141 Franklin St., Boston, for 
$1 50 in cloth, and $1.25 in paper. 


-.+.We frankly avow our inability to render 
Through the Gates of Gold into any consistent 
form. It is neither stoic nor epicurean, neither 
pessimistic nor optimistic, and certainly not 
Christian ; but is possibly optimistic indfferent- 
ism. The author believes neither in good nor 
in evil. He apparently does believe in the soul, 
but what he would say as to its immortal exist- 
ence is unsaid. Where the ‘Gates of Gola” 
lie, what they are, or how to reach them, re- 
main a8 much a mystery as ever, except for the 
grain of comfort in the proffered assurance that 
they do lie before us, and that life does not end 
in chaos. In many respects the unknown au- 
thor's position resembles Mr. Morrison’s, in his 
last volume, not yet republisbed in this country. 
On page 89 we read: 

* Religion holds a man back from the path, pre- 

vents his stepping forward for various plain rea- 
sons. First, it makes the vital mistake of distin- 
guishing between good and evil. Nature knows no 
such distinction; and the moral and social laws set 
us by our religions are as temporary, as much a 
thing of our own special mode and form ef exist- 
ence, as are the social laws of the ants or the bees. 
We pass out of that state in which these things ap- 
pear to be final, and we forget them forever.” 
On another page we are assured that though it is 
easily possible to have too much of vice and 
evil, there is quite as much danger of too much 
virtue, and that profligacy and self-indulgence 
in virtue is quite as real a peril on the path of 
life as profligacy in vice. Tne author conceals 
his name. (Roberts Brothers: Boston. Price 
50 cents.) 


-.»-[n the crowded state of our columns it is 
impossible to give the quarterlies and reviews 
the notice they deserve. The English reviews of 
the quarter republished by the Leonard Scott 
Co., Walnust Street, Philadelphia, are The 
Quarterly, The Edinburgh, The Fortnightly, The 
Scottish Review, The Contemporary, Nineteenth 
Century, Blackwood, Westminster, and Shakes- 
peariana, Most of these reviews are published 
in the handy form recently given to them by 
this house. All together give an incomparable 
view of the world’s thought, the world’s affairs 
and the world’s progress.———We note also 
The Forum for March opening with a paper by 
Prot. 8t. George Mivart on ‘‘ he Future of 
Christianity.” ——- The Popular Science Monthly 
is also out with its number for March. ‘he 
opening paper of tne number by Appleton Mor- 
gan puts an argument into the statement of the 
question to be discussed *‘ Are Railruads Puolic 
Enemies”? Mr. Morgan succeeds in applying 
an sff-ctive quietus to some of Mr. Hudson’s 
alarmist views. The death of the editor of this 
monthly, Professor Youmans, is noted in this 
volume with a sketch by his sister and a brief 
editorial note. ‘he number contains also a 
fine steel engraved portrait of the lamented 
euitor. 


...-The Appletons publish the Life and La- 
bors of the Kev. W. E. Boardman, by Mra, 
Boardman, Wich a preface by the Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse. Mr. Boardman, so far as we remem- 
ber, was never sevtied in the ministry though he 
was well-known through his whole life for his 
activity in the holiness movement. He was en- 
gaged at one period in aifferent parts of the 
country in Sanday-school work. Duriug the 
War he became widely koown for his efficient 
services as Secretary of the Christian Commis- 
sion. After the War he devoted himself with 
new zeal to the propagation of bigher life doc- 
trines, and died at last in England where he had 
established an institution for the cure of the in- 
curable, by faith and prayer. The volume pbe- 
fore us is not so much a biography as the record 
of a spiritual evolution. From a biographical 
point of view the chapters relating to the work 
of tne Christian Commission during the War 
are the most interesting. (D. Appieton & Co. 
$1.25.) 


.. Notwithstanding that the “Book of the 
Peerage” is said to be the best worn book on the 
shelves of our leading city clubs, heraldry is 
never likely to become more than a curious 
study ia this country. It is treated in this way 
by the author of Dame Heraldry, the only clue 
to whose full name 1s contained in the initials 
“F. 8, W.” The volume is a square 12mo in 
size, and contains in twelve chaptersja popular 
survey of the subject from the crusaders’ legends 
down, together with piates of many of the most 
interesting mountings of noble houses, The 
book is richly and abundantly illustrated and 
published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
The same publishers have made the most of 








Count Leon Tolstoi’s thin little tractate What 
People Live By, by publishing it in large print 
and wide spaces between the lines. It is cer 
tainly easy reading and gracefuliy translated by 
Miss Aldine Delano, we assume from the French 
edition. 


----We have frequently expressed our admi- 
ration of the Rev. Dr. Alexander McClaren’s ser- 
mons. They are published in England, week by 
week, in TheChristian Commonwealth, and have 
come to us across the water in a series of uni- 
form volumes of which the last is Christ in the 
Heart, and Other Sermons. No preacher now 
living seems to us to excel Dr. McClaren in the 
power of drawing water from the deep wells of 
Scripture for the refreshment of human souls, 
in the analysis of evangelical experience, and the 
probing of the human heart in its relations to 
God, truth, and duty. He possesses, also, great 
gifts of forcible, eloquent expression, and almost 
unrivaled imaginative gifts. (MacMillan & Co.) 


--»-Brazil: Its Condition and Prospects, 
comes from the hand of an author who had 
every opportunity to sce the country, both as a 
private observer and as an official resident— 
our late Minister to Sweden and Norway, and 
previously for three years United States Consul 
in Rio Janeiro, the Hon. OC. C. Andrews, The 
book is written in a plain, sensible style on the 
basis of notes and observations made in the 
country, and includes a substantial survey of 
the people, the country, and its inssitutions, 
and will serve to improve our acquaintance with 
our South American neighbors, as to whom 
generally less is known in this country than of 
Japan. (D. Appleton & Oo, $1.50.) 


...The latest number in the Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers “‘Famous Woman” series is Margaret 
of Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, by A. Mary 
F. Robinson. Few women have possessed rarer 
graces of person or gifts of mind than the sub- 
ject of this brief biography. Her life fell in 
troubled times and between what has not been 
written at all that we wish to know and what 
was written badly, it is no easy task to find one’s 
way. Miss Robinson has made a diligent and 
intelligent use of the authorities. (Roberis 
Brothers: Boston. $1.00 ) 


.. What Is the Church: or Plain Instruction, 
etc., is the title of a neat Jitule handbook in 
catechism form issued by the Appletone, in 
which 18 given an excellent summary of the 
history of the English Church, and of the grad- 
ual encroachment of the Papacy and of the 


abolishment of the Roman supremacy in Ene- 
land ; together with a good deal of use!ul infor- 
mation on ecclesiastical government. It will be 
ugeful for general reference in apy household. 


.. There is enough of popular interest in this 
country in the Queen of Great Britain and in 
the celebration ofthe fiftieth year of her reign to 
make Miss Yonge’s The Victorian Half-Century, 


a popular book here as well asa Jubilee Book. 
It contains a brief sketch of the Queen and her 
reign, and furnishes those facus which are best 
worth remembering and most likely to be in- 
quired for. (Macmillan & Co, Price 35 cents.) 


.-The friends of the late James Alexander 
Dupee, prominent in many large commercial 
and manufacturing enterprises at Boston and 
Lowell, wilt be giad to know that a suitable me- 


morial of his life has been publisbed which in- 
cludes a sbort biographic sketch, the memorial 
sermon, and tributes of respect to bis memory 
adop ted by various associations with which he 
was connected. (Cupplee, Upnam & Cu., Bos- 
top.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


... The old Catholic veterans Doilinger and 
Reuech are about to publish the famous Auto- 
biograpby of Cardioal Bellarmin, which the 
Roman Catholic authorities have tried for centu- 
ries to suppress, and the existence of which has 
prevented tne famous cardinal from bing de- 
clared asaint. It was not intended for publi- 
ca:ion and is eaid to tell some uncomfortable 
truths. 





..Good Cheer, the exceilent monthly house- 
hold journal, bas begun illustrating its pages ; 
but we cannot say the result, at pres-nt, 18 at all 
happy. The paper was amply entertaining with- 
out pictures, and the inartistic and ill-« xecuted 
work of that sort which has appeared 1n the last 
two issues will militate rapidly against the pa- 
per’s enviable reputation. Liiustrated work 
nowadays must be good, and very gvod—or 
else it must be let alone. 


....Oassell & Co, have in press Emil Naumann’s 
“History of Music,” a large work translated 
into English by F. Praeger, and edited by Sir 
F. A. Gore Ouseley, Mus. Doc. and professor 
of music at Oxford University. The book is in 
two volumes, proiusely illustrated, not only 
with pictures, but with reproductions of famous 
musical manuscripts. ‘The history uf music is 
traced in it from pre-classical timer, to the muric 
of the future. 


....Germany in 1886 published 52 books less 
than in 1885. The total for the past year was 
16,258, which, however,1s yet an advance of 
1,451 on 1883. The leading branches are rep- 
resented by the following numbers: pedagogics, 
¢. @, schook books, etc., 1,916 (2,169 in 1885) ; 


theology, 1,517 (1,397); belles lettres, 1,461 
(2,119); lew, 1,862 (1,488), natural science 
1,041 (851) ; medicine, 1.016 (904); bistory, 800 
(777) ; popular works, 757 (712) ; political econ- 
omy and allied branches, 680 (727); fine arts, 
657 (660) , modern languages, 570 ( 70) ; classical 
and Oriental languages 566 (710) ; juvenile pub- 
licatione, 397 (520); maps, 395 (374); mathe- 
matics, 224 (252); philosophy, 188 (136). Theol- 
ogy has advanced from the third tothe second 
position, 















































































....-Many are the books in more or less imme- 
diate preparation by the Putnams, In the 
‘*Stories of the Nations” Series, coming vol- 
umes are “The Story of Ancient Egypt,” by 
Professor Rawlinson ; ‘‘ The Story of Alexander's 
Empire,” by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy ; ‘‘Tne Story 
of Assyria” (continuing the narrative of “ The 
Story of Chaldea”) by Z. A. Ragozin; and 
“The Story of Persia,” by the Hon. 8. G. W. 
Berjamin.” ‘The Balkan Peninsula,” by 
Emile Lavalaye, is to presently appear, and 
also “*The Memorials of Half a Century,” by 
Bella Lockwood, ‘*t which last records the obser- 
vations of a pioneer in the Great Lakes Region, 
in regard to its development, climate, arct @olo- 
Ky, etc. Messrs. Patnani also have in press Mr, 
R. A. Proctor’s ** Half-Hoursa with the Stars,’ 
illustrated, and with maps; Edward Heron- 
Allen’s “ Practical Cheirosophy,” a new short- 


hand manual by John Watson; and the Duke of 
Argyli’s * Scotland as It Was and as It Is.” 


...-The magazines have, as usua), much to 
show and much wo say. Harper's offers Ricnard 
Wheatiey’s ** The New York Police Department,” 
and Richard Maiculm Jobnoson’s characteristic 
and humorous * Rivairies of Mr. Toby Gillam.” 
In the Century we fiad the Lincoln biographical 
study by Colonel Hay and Mr. Forney, review= 
ing the Slavery Extension movement and the 
develop t of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill; W.J7 
Stillman’s paper on the ‘‘ Coinage of the Greeks” ; 
and Prof. John T. S:toddard’s interesting paper 
on “Composite Phowography.” The Atlantic 
contains Mr. Horace E, Scudder’s fine critacal 
examination of ‘‘Loogfeliow’s Art’; Agnes 
Repplier’s ** Curiosities of Uriticism” ; and a de- 
cidedly valuable paper on Theophiie Gautier, 
by James Breck Perkins. Tne Art Journal de- 
votes deserved space to a consideration of the 
works and style of Seymour Lucas, an English 
historical painter who has lately achieved spe- 
cial distinciion ; and several! engravings of them 
illustrate the article. Scribne:’s third number 
since its welcome redivivus contains “;urther 
installments of ex-Miniscer Washburne’s ‘* Rem- 
jDiscences,” which carry the reader to the be- 
ginning of the Commune horrors ; Prof. Wiliam 
James's discussion, * What is Iastine.’? with 
many curious ‘‘ animal stories” as examples of 
the mysterious quality; the first dc scription 
and history of * ine Baycux Tapestry” that we 
bave seen in one of our periouicals; 
and a considerable amount Of ficiion, incluuing 
a strongly dramatic story of Russian peasant 
life aud character, ‘‘ Father Anarei,” by Robert 
Gordon Butier, Saint Nicholas’s ust of contrib- 
ators for unis Month includes tne names of Wil- 
jiam H. Rideing, Lhomas Bailey Aldrich, R. K. 
Muokitirick, James Otis, Frances Ovurte- 
cay Baylor, Noah Brvoks, and Eta 
Woeeler Wilcox. Cassels Family Maga- 


zine is now ruaning a particulafiy inter- 
epling, readable seria), “Vere Tuuorueigh’s Lo 
Derltance,” by tne pupuiar Kngisa au.nvoress, 
Arabella M. Hopkinson, The Portfolio, the 
mugaazine of Art, we Art Amateur wud tue half- 
Q0Zcwu Viher fuc-aFls PUOLICAaULNS Would Cail lor 
acouma to merey ret turoh toe lise of their 
ChOlce plClUres ald lustrucilVe text, 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Respistis to Philesopay, By James McCosh, D_D,, 
xposuory. Vui. If. His- 
4 and critical. oxu, pp. w%,30. New 
Yors: Caarles Svrioner's Dons. 2 vuis,,.... $3 00 
The Merry Mea and Other Tales and Fables. By 
KRovert Louie paws exon, pp. bee 
The r@Me, ....0.00000+ seeeeceres + 100 
Desca:tes aud his Scaoul. “by Kano Fisber, y 
tranmat-d by J. P. Gordy, cn. v. sdited oy 
Noah rorter, V.U., Li.W. 9x6, pp. os, The 
BAUE, cccccccccccsccccerescoscesccccecescoessete sees 8 5 
The History of Kome_ The Provinces trow 
Cw arto Disentas. By theogor Moumsen, 
Tiansiateo 1% - &. Dicksou, D.v., Lu.D. 
Vols. I, and 1 8X54, Dp. 897, BIH ......0.0 
The Forum. Vol. II. #x6, pp. 639 Hew York: 
‘The Forum Pubishing Co , 2 eeiieat 
James Hannington, First Bisho of Raster 
Equitorial A:rica, By E. wv. ct Be oxé, 
pp. 471, New York: A D. F. Raauolp 
Commentary on Matthew. Bs Joun A. Broadus, 
DD, Li. mericaog Commentary on the 
New SS editea by Aivah Hovey, 
% pe. 6lu. Poiladeiph a 
Americau Baptias Publication S2ciety...... 
Dedham Records, Records of the Birtas, Mar- 
riages an ( Death. and Intentions of Marri- 
ace in the towa vf Vedosm, Mass, 1635-1 
Edited by Don Gless on “piu, Lowa vler«. 
luxt%. PP. 268. Desham Transcript, 
Dedham, Maes... ...s.ccccerseessecesceeseses seee 
© Principles of Art. By J.C. Van Dynze, 7: 
Te » Pv, 291. ae hapa shes beste ana 
Ho DEES. .scceess 1 
we of Models. “¥orm Stud and ‘Dr 
The Ay AA, Scuools, Paper. yand | tas 
Educational OO. ccocccerce cccccccoveccansececen 
Mystery of God. T. V. Tins. 84 x5 
The = seomnd Edition. New ‘Yorw Ar % PR 
Hendoipn & 0 eeccerereeece coeee vee 


Representative Engh Pred ion, Write 


New york: A ALO. aresteng & Son...,.. 1 


Youth. By J. ibain Dev: 
The eer @ BAING .......44- avon, Tax 


nae senha By Edmund P Dole. txh, 
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The Twilight of Life. By < Joka Eitesten, Ht. A, 
7% x5, pp. 199. The sam ee 
The Romance of een an 
ley. With Six Illustrations 
Browne, 74x54, pp. 376. The same.. . 
Quiet Gassrentions, By Erasmus Wilson. “Wx 
5h. DP. 476, The Bame,........cccseceecseereee 
Forced Aoqnatntapeee. By Edith Robinson. 
x5, pp. 84, Boston: Ticknor & Co 
Life of Giordano Bruno. By J. Frith. Re- 
vised by Prof. Morriz Carriere. 8%x5%, pp. 
SP EE iiaxbaxctitenstestiesoannncesqeendces 
Mignon’s Secret. By John Strange Winter. 
Harper's Handy Scries No. 118. Hew York: 
Harper & Bros......... 

Jess. Anovel. By H. Rider ‘Haceard. Frank- 
lin Square Library No. 567, The same.,..... 
Modern Etiquette in Public and Private. 64x- 

44. pp. 184. London and New York. Fred- 
SEN Wicaccusasicesniccusaianaadans 
Eden to Patmos. Scenes and Incidents in 
gh History. By the Rev.G.C. Calthrop, 

. A, TigxbX, pp. 328. ‘Lhe same............ 


By ‘James Barn- 
by = rdon 


2 00 
150 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gray’s Botanies. 


GRAYS BOTANICAL SERIES 
By Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, 
provides the best and most complete equip- 
ment for all classes or for special students. 

GRAY’S HOW PLANTS GROW. For 

Introduction....ccccccccccccccscosccece $0 80 

GRAY’S SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK, 





Wee TRACER. cccccccceccccccccesss 1 80 
GRAY’S MANUAL. For Introduction. 1 62 
GRAY’S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 

TW MIG 6 vc ectcscccsececesccesoees 2 00 
GRAY’S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 

ENED 5 o.6 cack) tecnescencdceyeees 2 50 


Write for circulars and terms for introduction 
of other works in the series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York: 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
> STRENG TaN THE MEMORY. 
Bow E: HCLBKOOR, M.D. 3 Price, by =e At, Si.be. 
bs ti hi ensible + entirely p o— 
PA thorgaghly. sound: seni ML. HOLBE ROOK, 
& CU,, 13 Laight Street,. New York. 


‘WHITING’S STANDARN” WRITING PAPER, 
BOOK AGENTS fean Publishing Compsny, 


WAN’ ED Hartford, Conn. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday- School Books and Card, 


APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New Vork 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 




















By Emit Naumann. Translated by F. Prarcer. 
Edited by the Rev. F. A. Gore OvsELey. 
Bart., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in 
the University of Oxford. With numerous 
illustrations, including reproductions of 
many famous manuscripts. Two large 
octavo volumes. Price, per set, $10.00. 

“The history of music is carefally traced from un- 
classical times to; the music of the future. No such 
elaborate work has heretofore been attempted.” 


QUIET OBSERVATIONS 
On the Ways of the World. 








By Erasmus Witson. I vol., 
trated. Price, $2.00. 


large 12mo, illus 


“A series of matter-of-fact, commonplace topics 
treated in a philosophical manner. The style 1s 
flowing and )>urnalistic,and the observations shrewd 
as might be expected.” F 


THE TWILIGHT OF LIFE, 





Words of Counsel and Comfort for the Aged 
By Joun Exverton, M.A. 1 vol., 12mo 
(large tpye). Price, $1.00. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 





A novel by J. H. Cuapwick, 
cloth, Price, $1.00. 


1 vol., 12mo, extra 


“ The style is crisp and unaffected, and the author 
holds the reader's attention to the end.” 


A MANUAL OF OIL 
PAINTING. 





By the Hon. Joun CoLuieR. 1 vol., extra cloth. 


Price, $1.00, 


“ A practical Handbook on the Practice and Theory 
of Oil Painting.” 


TRE ROMANCE 
INVENTION. 


OF 








Vignettes from the Annals of Industry and 
Science. By James Burney. 1 vol., 12mo, 
with illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

“The story of the many inventions that have 
electrified the world, are here set forth, robbed of 


their often wearisome technicalities, and are lad 
before the reader 1n their most attractive form." 





Complete catalogue sent free on application, 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A.C, Armstrong & Son. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGL Su. PROSE 

D PROSE WRITERS. Both W. Hunt, 

pf) Ba. of English Language in College af New 
Jersey. 12mo, $1.50. 


Opent ng with » a careful discuesion of the leading 
historical periods of English prose, 1t proceeds to the 
examination of its various literary forms, and, as . 
third and geet, division of the subject, * resents ® 
critical ste of Bon 

exponents o 


Sagan 8 in which it is nghtful ‘ap is — virgorous, 
stef 
sw BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 
THE CITY VOUTH. By J. Thain Davidson. 
Cniform with same author's “ Talks with Young 


en,” “* Forewarned—Forearmed.” jliuminated 
cloth, 12mo, 81°26. 


“All through the book ruts much wise counsel and 
earnest, bright feeling; the subjects are well enosen 
and effectively and Impreesively handied. The tone 
is elevated throughout, and abounds with a geoial 
warmth that is well calculated to rivet the reader's 
attention, while the true, manly ring and practical 
common-sense wisdom displayed On every page can- 
not fail to bring home the truth so eloquentiy advo- 
cated by the author-"—Lilerary World. 


DR. W. M. TAYLOR’S PARABLES 
EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRATED. 24 thou- 
DR. A. B. BRUCE’S THE MIRAC- 
ULOUS ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS. Octavo. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
OLD TESTAMENT TEXTS. 8th vol., “Clerical 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SCN, 714 Bway, N. Y, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 234, New York, 


The Conflict of East and 
West in Egypt. 


By John Eliot Bown, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 204, Cloth. $1.25. 


* In this book the writer gives a clear account of 
whatis to most people a hopeless tangle.”—Boston 
Herald. 

“Its merits are especially its thorough and exhaust- 
ive treatment of the subject which the author dis- 
cusses. He bas evidently read everything that in any 
way concerns Egyp<¢ and her poiitical relations; and 
he places before the reader aclear, loxical and very 
readable account of the situations she has held in the 
past and at present holds.”"—The Brooklyn Citizen. 

“This book is a dissertation on the strength of which 
the author received the doctorate of philosophy from 
the School of Politicial Science in Columbia College, 
New York. Is not this the first instance of our ht- 
erature being enriched by a popular work that had 
its origin insuch purely academic requirements as 
the obtaining of a title?"—7he Boston Beazon, 

* Dr. Bowen follows the ins and outs of (the Brit 
ish policy in Egypt) intelligently and his criticisms 
are just. He has made goud use of such material as 
are now accessible, and while later writers may find 
much to supplement and somtshing to correct in 
his narrative, itis hard to see now his work could be 
done better at present.”"—The Examiner. 

“Joho Eliot Bowen has compiled, from a great‘va- 
riety of sources, a brief bistory of Exypt, from the 
death of Mehemet Ali to Lord Woleeley’s fiasco in the 
SQdan—a period of about forty-five years. He writer 
with clearness, precision, and impartiality, ani his 
comments upon recent English military operations 
and statesmanship, if occasionally severe, are none 
the less just."—wzhe New York Sun. 

“To understand well the present condition of 
Egypt, a careful perusal is recommended of—[this)— 
handsome volume. Here we have briefly told a clear 
story of Egypt during the last half century. ... 
Dr. Bowen has lived in Egypt and knows what he 
writes about. His book is, therefore, full of valuable 
vnd trustworthy information.”"—The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 

“This book is a thorough study of the causes of the 
conflict, and an impartial narrative of its course and 
eveuts."—The Evangelist. 

“An able historical and critical review. . , . Ex- 
cellent to post one on the situation.”"—The Boston 
Globe. 


EWSPAPER ADV BE T{SING. 


a rr. 39 Vea 
G. P. ROWELL » lo Spruce Street, N.Y, 














A long-needed Book. Thoroughly Practical. 
Pastors should get it to read, 
to loan, to recommend, 


Young People’s = 
Prayer-Mestings, 


How to Conduct them ; together with a@ great many 
choice Themes and Texts used in many 
succesaful Meetings. 


By Rev. F. E. CLARK, 


Pastor “PhillipsChurch,” Boston; founder and origi- 
nator of * The Society of Christian Endeavor.” 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


The recent rapid growth of religious organizations 
for young people makes such a work as this very de- 
sirable and valuable. These chapters are the ont- 
growth of experience and personal effort. The plans 
suggested have all been successfully tried. Rev. Mr. 
Clark has given the results of a very wide experience, 
and is therefore first of all practical in his sugges- 
tions, The topics given have been selected with care 
from thousands of lists prepared by or for young 
people, hey haveall beenin use. Wedo not hesi* 
tate to recommend this book as one of great impor- 
tancein the conduct of these Young People’s Meetings 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
18 & 20 ASTOR PLACE, NBW YORK, 





M°CLELLAN’S OWN STORY 


In One Volume, Royal Gctavo, of about 700 Pages, 


Elegantly Ilostrated, 


McClellan, dead, lifts the veil which has concealed the true history of 1861 and 1862. 


He was perhaps the best-loved and at the same time the best-abused man this country ever 
produced. When he was dead it was found that hehad written his own story for his children. 
This book contains it. It is a wonderful story, revealing the secret history of the first years of the 
War for the Union. No one has ever known the truths this book now makes public. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of U.S. CRANT 


The Greatest Book of the Age. 


EVERY FAMILY iN THE LAND SHOULD HAVE THIS WORK. 


AGENTS SECURE EASY WORK AND 
SURE PAY BY GETTING 


AGENGIED FOR THESE BOOK" 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


Fine cloth, $2.75. 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 1 vol., 8vo, fine cloth, $3.50. 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, ETC. 1 vol, 16mo, $1.25. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. Fine cloth, $3.00. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Please mention this paper in answering advertisement. 








PERRY & Gos Stet 


Of Superior English Make. §f 


A complete Sample Card, 24 Pens, 
= post-paid, on receipt of 20 
cen 


Bane BLAKEMAN & CO., 
& 755 BROADWAY, NEW Yorx. 











For MARCH contains: 
ABBAHAM LICOLN: A HISTORY. 


By Messrs. Nicolay and Hay. The present 
chapters open the second of the three periods 
into which Lincoin’s hfe vaturally divides, 

and present a review of the movement for slav- 
ery extension. Numerous portraits of leaders 
concerned in the history are given. 


* GRANDE POINTE.” BY GEO. W. CABLE. 


A complete twenty-four page novelette of 
Acadian life in Louisana, with eight drawings 
by Kemble. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SECRETARY STAN- 
TON. 


By Charles F. Benjamin, late of the War de- 
partment, with frontispiece portrait. A very 
interesting and full chapter of anecdote by one 
who writes intimately of his chief’s personal 
characteristics and habits of thought and 
work, and of his relations with Lincoln and 
others, 


FAITH HEALING, PRO AND CON. 


Two papers, by the Rev. James M. Buckley, 
D.D., who, in a striking paper, opposes the 
claim of the Faith-healers, and R. Kelso Carter, 
an earnest advocate of the doctrine. 


THE WHITE MAN OF THRE NEW SOUTH 


By Professor Tillett, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Asurvey of the recent Southern advance 
in education, wealth and morale, with an edi- 
torial paper entitled ‘‘The New North.” 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


“Camping Out in California,” a breezy out- 
of-door paper by J. R. G. Haseard ; ** The Cathe- 
dral Churches of England,” by Mrs. ee 
van Rensselaer; ‘*Oomposite Photography,” 
popular scisntific article with examples of the 
art; and “The Coinage of the Greekr,” with 
seventy-five cuts, by W. J. Stillman; “ French 
Sculptore,” with four fine full-page engravings, 
ete, 

OTHER CONTENTS. 


Frank R. Stockton’s novel, ‘‘The Hundredth 
Man,” continued ; Poems by George MacDonald, 
Thomas Nelson "Page, and others; ‘‘ By the 
Waters of Babylon—Little Poems in Prose,” by 
Emma Lazarus; Topics of the Time; Open 
Letters ; Bric-d-brac, etc. 

Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents ; $4 per year. 
Tue Century Co, 33 E. 17th Sc., New York. 





THE H. P. HUBBAKD CO. 
Are Judicious Advertising Agents and Experts 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 





AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


JAMES HANNINGTON, 


First Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 


A History of His Life and Work. 
1847-1885. 


By E. C. DAWSON, M.A., Oxon., 
Incumbent of St. Thomas’ Church, Edinburgh. 
With Portrait and Numerous Illustrations after the 
Bishop’s own Sketches, 

Small 8vo, cloth, $2. Sent by mail on receipt of price- 


“Amore touching biography we have never read. 
annington himself was clearly a soul to know 
and iowa.’ to respect and venerate.” — /’ali Mali Gazette. 


ANSON D. F, RANDOLPH & CO., 
38 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Seut by mail on receipt of price. 
ALDEN & FAXON 
NEW SPAPEH ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
68 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O- 
THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Send for our Cotslegus of old and new Books at 

arvelously low pri Liberal 8 to libraries. 
Bigh pri rices paid = old books. MoHALE, KOHDE 
& UO., v) Courtiandt st. n. ¥. 











J.CGHU 8CH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 





THE 


Popular Science Monthly. 
FOR MARCH, 


With Portrait on Steel of the late Professor 
E. L. Youmans, 


CONTENTS: 
ARE BAR BOADS PUBLIC ENEMIES! By Appte- 
A apy ot WASHINGTON SANDWORT. By Grant 
BIRDS AND THEIR DAILY BREAD. By WitiiaM 
HIGH a3 EREATION OF OF WOMEN AND THE FAM- 
E HABITS AND F AMILY HISTORY . 
TENARKIANS._ By Professor HUMPHR EES 
HOW pA NATURALIST Is TRAINED. By J. 8. 
CELEBRATED CLOCKS. By Freperic G. Ma- 
ER, (Illustrated ) 

COMPARATIVE Psy CHC “LOGY: Its iDhjects and 

oblem ey T. WEsLEy MILs, 
THE GiaNt ‘BIR SOF NEW ZEALAND. By Ho- 
GENIUS SAND i ) MENT AL DISEASE. By WILu1aM G. 
ANIMAL-PLANTS AND PLANT- -ANIMALS. By Dr, 
SKETCH OF EDWARD L. YOUMANS. By his Sis- 


To Portrai it.) 


: Death of Professor Youmans,— 
Wemeitane of the Sta 
LiTehio ee  SOPULAR MISCELLANY. 





Price, 50c. Single Number; 85.00 Per Annum, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


PRESS.83.Circulars size,88 

Ly ey ag 

HOR CARDS sie t me et Co: 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 














RPER’S AGAZINE, One ¥1 ae 
Hake ER'S EBRL Y, we bat 
ARPER'S B AR “ 2 400 
ARPERS, Fo 4G Ab pote, be asst ba: 200 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. FRANKLIN SOVARE Wt. Y. 
EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS. ,20"uch8... 


veromeptiy My peorpant for Bpnfiiee, Schoee. Coll 

















80) 
Schoo) and aeeparten Material, etc. 
IW. BOHERMERHORN * CO.. 7K. 14th Street. N. ¥. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


COLLEGE FOR W 
Bryn Meck, Pa.,ten miles from Pusenek * Offers 
wraduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit. 
Greek, Latin, Hothematics, English, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gotbic 
and Old High German, History. Political Science. 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, and 
lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. Sar- 
gent’s apparatus complete. Fellowshins (value $450) 
in Greek, English, Mathematics, Hietory and Bi- 
ology. For Program, address as above. 


RS. C.M. WILKINSON'S HOMESCHOOL 

FOR GI S, Syracuse, N.Y. Only ten pu- 

pile. hefers to Rev. Henry pe | Beecher, Hon, An- 
rew D. White, Louisa May Alcott. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


It is desirable that epplications should be made 
from 3to 6 months in advance of date of entrance. For 
Catalogue oqnteining Oo sarees rs Study and Calendar, 
address Rev. JA KENZIE. Pu.D., 


Lawaupenvanan N.’3. 


sor. TEACHERS 
AGENTS 














Beard. or live men i 
P.W. ZIEGLER &CO. Philedenbis, 


AGENTS. 


WANTED (samples FREE) for 
1% + RO RHES. peantifel. §LEC- 











TTIC CORSE te. 
No risk, quick a Territorry ‘ver, waatinfact 
guaranteed. , Dr. SCOTT, 843 Bway, N. ¥ 





QEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 29 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
e lowest rates in all papers. 


TO $8 ADAY. Spmolce worth $1.00 FREE. 
$ Fp Line a under the h "8 feet. pile, Pare: 
Rix HoLDEn Co., s e 
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Religions _Rutelligense, 


ACTION OF THE FREEDMEN’S 
AID SOCIETY. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Board of Managers of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
convened, at the call of its Executive Commit- 
tee, at its office in Cincinnati, Obio, February 
22d, 1887, the following members being present : 
J. M. Walden, Amos Shinkle, M. B. Hagans, R. 
8. Rust, J. C. Hartzell, T. H. Pearne, Earl 
Cranston, W. L. Hypes, D. J. Starr, H. Lieb- 
hart, W. F. Boyd, J. H. Baylise, W. P. Stowe, 
Joseph Courtney, Isaac W. Joyce, Bidwell Lane, 
J.M. Shumpert, E. W. 8. Hammond, J. W. 
Dale, J. D. Shutt, F. 8, Hoyt, J. Krehbiel. 

The following was submitted for considera- 
tion: 

* EXTRACT FROM MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF CHATTANOOGA UNIVERSITY, 


‘* WHEREAS, At the opening of the Chattanooga 
University, September 15th, 1886, certain colored 
persons applied to the Faculty for admission as stu- 
dents in the institution; and 

* WHEREAS, Certain other colored persons resid- 
ing in Athens, Tenn., have applied for admission at 
the opening of the second term, now about to com- 
mence ; and 

** WHEREAS, It has been again and again defi- 
nitely and clearly stated by the proper authorities 
of the Church, and from the beginning has been 
well understood by all concerned, that the Chatta- 
nooga University was designed for the education of 
white pupils, and was not intended to be a mixed 
school; and 

‘* WHEREAS, It is well known that first-class insti- 
tutions, well equipped and provided by the Church 
especially for tne education of people of color, are 
within easy reach of all such persons who really 
desire to avail themselves of their benefits, so that 
they are in no proper sense dependent on this insti- 
tution for education ; and 

** WHEREAS, Weare confident that, in the present 
state of society in the South, the admission of col- 
ored students to the Chattanooga University would, 
on the one hand, be fatal te the prosperity of the 
institution, and defeat the very object proposed by 
the Church in the establishment of the school ; and, 
on the other hand, would not only be unproductive 
of good results to the colored students so admitted, 
but would excite prejudice and passion, alienate 
the races, and prove especially detrimental to the 
interests of the colored people; and 

** WHEREAS, This very question of mixed schools 
has, by the General Conference itself, been declared 
to be ‘one of expediency, which is to be left to the 
choice and administration of those on the ground 
and more immediately concerned ’; therefore, 

* Be it resolved, That we deem it inexpedient to 
adinit colored students to the University, and that 
the Faculty be instructed to administer accordingly, 

* Adopted January 4th, 1887.” 

In view of this action, and after full consider- 
ation of the whole subject, the Board of Mana- 
gers adopts the following statements and reso- 
lutions : 

1. The last General Conference authorized 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society to aidin the main- 
tenance and establishment of separate schoois 
among the white members of our Church in the 
South. I: did this by recognizing the separate 
white schools then existing in the South as en- 
titled to aid; by directing the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society to co-operate in maintaining and estab- 
lishing such schools ; by approving the aid this 
Society had already extended to these schools; 
and by directing the pastors when taking collec- 
tions for the Freedmen’s Aid Society to ‘state 
plainly that the educational work of the Society 
is among both white and colored people.” There 
cap, therefore, be no doubt that it was the in- 
tention to continue separate schools in connec- 
tion with the Frecdmen’s Aid Society; yet, in 
the judgment of this Board of Managers, it 1s in 
harmony with the prevailing sentiment of the 
last General Conference to interpret its action 
as being designed to forbid the exclusion of any 
student “from instruction in any and every 
school under the supervision of the Church be- 
cause of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude” ; and we hereby declare that no pupil 
should be excluded, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition, from instruction in the 
schools under the control of this Freedmen’s 
Aid Society or aided by its funds, under the au- 
thority of the last General Conference. 

In the above interpretation of the action of 
the last General Conference touching this gen- 
eral principle of equality, it is the judgment of 
this Board that it was not the expectation,of the 
General Conferenoe that apy advantage would 
be taken of its deliverance on this subject by 
persons or parties interested in embarrassing the 
work of our Church, or of this Society ; and, 
therefore, we trust that the parties directly in- 
terested in its practical application will so act as 
to promote good-will and insure the usefulness 
of all schools under the care of this Society. 
We also call attention to, and emphasize, the 
following action of the last General Conference 
—viz: 

“ The establishment of schools for the benefit of 
our white membership in the South we believe 
to have beea a wise and necessary measure. Their 
success has been gratifying. The beneficial result, 


“have not been confined to those immediately inter- 
ested, but their liberalizing effects upon public sen- 
timent have greatly redounded to the advantage of 
our colored people. We regret that for so great and 
important a work so little has been done by the 
Church, and we desire most emphatically to give 
expression to our conviction that the time has come 
when this portion of our educational work should 
be strengthened and placed upon a strong and per- 
manent basis,as its importance certainly demands.” 


2. WHeEREas, It appears from the above action 
of the Chattanooga University that certain 
students were denied admission to that institu- 
tion for the sole reason that they were persons 
of African descent ; and 

Wuexeas, In the judgment of this Board there 
is neither in the charter of the Chattanooga 
University, nor in the contract between said 
university and the Freedmen’s Aid Society, any- 
thing authorizing the exclusion of students 
from instruction in said institution on account 
of color or race; and, as the General Confer- 
ence, on May 28th, 1884, did, as its last utter- 
ance on this question, declare ‘‘the policy of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to be, that 
no student shall be exciuded from in™ 
struction in any and every school under the 
supervision of the Church because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude”; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we disapprove the exclusion of 
those students for the reason assigned; and 
hereby instruct our Executive Committee to use 
all proper means at its command to induce the 
trustees of the Chattanooga University to rescind 
the order by which those students were refused 
instruction in that institution. 

8. Wuerras, The Executive Committee of 
the Chattanooga University has declined to aek 
for the resignation of Prof. Wilford Caulkins 
as a member of the Faculty of that institution, 
although such action has been twice requested 
by the Executive Committee of this Board; 
therefore, 

Reso'ved, By the Board of Managers of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, that we approve the 
course of our Executive Committee in seeking 
to secure the resignation of Professor Oaulkins ; 
and, while carefully and respectfully consider- 
ing the reasons urged by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chattanooga University for his 
retention, it is our conviction that the best in- 
terests of the Society and the Church demand 
his removal. 

4, Wuereas, Harmony between this Board 
and the Chattanooga University is essential to 
the effective working of the said University ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That if the Chattanooga University 
fail to secure the resignation of Prof, Wilford 
Caulking, to take effect at a date not later than 
the close of the present school term, and to so 
modify its action as not toexclude from instruc- 
tion in that institution, students on accouut of 
race or color; i. ¢., if the said University fail in 
either of these particulare, we hereby instruct 
our Executive Committee to secure, by agree- 
ment, if possible, with the trustees of said Uni- 
versity, the immediate termination of the con- 
tract between the Chattanooga University and 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society ; and, in case a ter- 
mination of said contract be not secured by 
mutual agreement, in either of the contingen- 
cies named above, to notify the trustees of the 
Chattanooga University, within sixty days from 
this 24th day of February, 1887, of the termina- 
tion of the contract as provide in the same. 


J. M. WaupEn, President, 
Attest: T. H. Peanne, Secretary. 


CincinnaTI, O., Feb. 24th, 1887, 
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THE MANHATTAN ASSOCIATION 
ON COUNCILS. 


Ata meeting of the Manhattan Congrega- 
tional Association held Feb. 24tb, the foilowing 
resolution was passed with but two negative 
votes, one other member decliving to vote. 


Resolved, That after carefully considering the 
subject the members of the Minhattan Association 
see no sufficient reason for referring to couxcils the 
applications of candidates for missionary service 
under the care and at the expense of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
They are, on the other hand, fully convinced that 
allsuch applications should continue to be sub- 
mitted as they have been heretofore to the Pruden- 
tial Committee, which has acted for the Board in 
all its history with careful wisdom and distinguished 
success, and to which churches of various numes 
in the world have long paid their tribute of honor. 

The foilowing report, supporting the resolu- 
tion, was presented by the Committee, consisting 
of Dr. R. 8. Storrs, W. M. Taylor, A. J. F. 
Bebrende, 8. H. Virgin, and E. P. Ingersoll. 


At the last meeting of the Manhattan Associa- 
tion, the following preamble and resolution were 
adopted: 


“ Whereas, it has been recommended to the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board of Com. 
missioners for Foreign Missions to consider the ex- 
pediency of calling councils of the Churches to 
assist or direct its judgment with regard to candi- 





nected with the doctrinal views of candidates, shall 
present themselves to the Committee in connection 
with such appointments; and 

“ Whereas, the ministers and churches connected 
with this Association are constant and glad con- 
tributors to the American Board, and are deeply in- 
terested in its great work, and in its future progress; 
therefore 

“ Resolved, that a committee of five members of 
this Association be appointed to take into consider- 
ation the subject of grave practical importance 
thus presented to gain whatever light they may by 
conference with others who have given special at- 
tention to the subject, and to report to the Associa- 
tion such judgments and recommendations in re- 
gard toit as shall appear to the Committee, after de- 
liberate consideration, appropriate and needful.” 

Under this resolation those whose names accom- 
pany this paper were appointed the Committee 
and having given to the subject thus referred to 
them a careful consideration, and having obtained 
what light they could from suggestions of others, 
they submit to the Association their conclusion, as 
follows: 

The American Board is known to all of us, and 
honored by us, as one of the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished of Missionary Societies; which bas been 
richly biest of God in its plans and operations for 
three-fourths of a century, the influence of which 
has reached remotest lands and islands, the praise 
of which is in all the churches, and the fame of 
which has given renown to American Christianity 
throughout the world. 

From an early time in ‘ts history the Constitution 
of this great Society, with its special methods of ad- 
ministration, has occasionally been criticised, as 
not sufficiently democratic, or not strictly Congre- 
gational; most frequently, perhaps, by those not 
long familiar with its working, or dissatisfied with 
particular acts or omissions in its corporate proced- 
ure. But the mature thought of the large and in- 
telligent Christian communities which have acted 
through it has accepted the wisdom of its organiza- 
tion, as practically demonstrated by the singular 
unity, vigor and success of ita long continued and 
extensive operations. 

It is an instrument of Christian benevolence, 
constituted for @ specific work, as a college is, or a 
theological seminary. Its organic law, like that of 
such institutions of learning, contemplates the 
management of its vast affairs by men selected for 
the trust, and permanently responsible for it. But, 
with the far more numerous members making up 
its Corporation and with its large and practically 
controlling Christian constituency watching if with 
incessant interest, it is more democratic than insti- 
tutions ef learning usually can be; and if the end 
of organization is not to exhibit and vindicate 
theories, but to secure the prompt, thorough and 
skillful treatment of important affairs, it is dificult 
to see how any substantial change in its Constitu- 
tion would be for good. 

It is said, however, not to be as distinctively 
Congregational as it should be, and prejudice 
against it on this account has sometimes arisen. 
But it must be remembered that it was not de- 
signed to be, as it has not been, a denominational 
organ, but a Society of co-operating Christians, of 
whatever name, associated for the furtherance of 
the Gospel. It was not organized by churches, but 
by individuals, It is not composed of delegates 
from churches, but, fundamentally, of any and all 
contributing persons who work through it to ex- 
tend Christ’s Kingdom. Yet, with its more than 
two hundred corporate members and its more than 
ten thousand living honorary members, distributed 
over the East and the West, the vast majority of 
them being Congregationalists, it represents, as 
distinctly and directly as any coastitution would 
enable it to do, the general conviction, spirit, and 
purpose of those who compose and of those who 
guide Congregational Churches. It is to the honor 
of these Churches that they have not hitherto de- 
manded a Society defined by close denominationa) 
lines as the organ of their foreign missionary work, 
but have been ready to work through one distinctly 
unsectarian and catholic, provided only it would do 
its work and theirs with wisdom, care, and single- 
ness of purpose. The fact that it has deserved and 
received, in a measure so unstinted, their affection- 
ate confidence, their joyful enthusiasm, is the 
highest eulogy which it could ask. 

It is of course not impossible that other societies, 
differently constituted, for asimilar purpose, may 
hereafter come into existence. But it seems to your 
committee among the most unlikely of things that 
Congregationalists at large will come to distrust 
what has served them so well, or that the organiza- 
tion of this venerable Society, carefully devised, 
faithfully administered, and now crowned with suc- 
cesses, and hallowed by time, will ever be essen- 
tially changed. It happily combines the prudence 
of age with the enterprise of you h, and thus far its 
course has been as steady as the course of the placets. 

In the administration of the vast trusts, secular 
and spiritual, committed to it, the Board acts 
through a Prudential Committee, annually elected, 
always directly responsible to it, whose duties and 
powers are carefally prescribed, and to which par- 
ticular instructions may be given at the Annual 
Meetings. The Committee consists at present of 
ten members of the Board, clerical and lay, who 
meet weekly or oftener at the rooms of the Society, 
to take action On matters coming before them; and 
with the Committee are associated three Secretaries, 
also annually elected, and all of them greatly hon- 
ored and beloved. These Secretaries have no vote 
on any question before the Committee, and have not 
had for fifty years; but they are present at its ses- 
sions, and are frequently applied to for information 
and counsel. 

During all the years of the Society’s existence 
these have been among the duties formally assigned 
to the Prudential Committee: “To cause the more 
inviting flelds for missionary enterprise to be ex- 
plored; to appoint the places where missions shall 
be attempted, to determine the scale upon which 





dates for appointment and support in the foreign 
missionary service, when special difficulties, con- 


the Board”; as well as “‘ generally, to perform ail 
duties necessary, in their opinion to promote the eb- 
jects of the Board.” The majority of the present 
members of the Committee have been in it for 
years, and have that wisdom in administration 
which is learned only in the school of experience. 
No one has ever objected to the Committee, so far 
as we are aware, either as wanting in enterprise or 
courage, or as being unresponsive to the wishes of 
the Board, or indisposed to accept its instruc- 
tions, 
‘The great Society of which we are speaking ex- 
ists for a definite sovereign purpose, as noble a pur- 
pose as time can ever offer to man; to propagate 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ in heathen lands 
and in countries where systems of error, in conflict 
with the Gospel, have been established. It has no 
other end to accomplish ; and its hold upon the con- 
fidence and devoted affection of the Christian com- 
munity comes from the steadiness and energy of 
purpose with which it has pursued this, As stated 
in a report adopted by the Board in 1871, while it as- 
sumes no position as “a theological court,” al: ite 
operations are for ** maintaining that faith, and that 
only, which is universally receive’” by those Chris- 
tian bodies in which its bers are included, from 
which its revenues are derived, and for which it 
acts as a missionary agent. According tothe same 
report, which only states in distinct terms what has 
always been the fact, “the Prudential Committee 
are, under the supervision of the Board, charged 
with the delicate and responsible duty of ascertain- 
ing and determining what agents are best fitted to 
carry forward the work committed to them by the 
churches . . . and they would fail in the dis- 
charge of their duty if they continued to furnish 
support from the fundsof the Board to a missionary 
who, fer any reason, or inany manner, in their 
honest conviction and belief, hindered the work and 
success of his brethren.” 
Up to the present time more than nineteen hun- 
dred missionary teachers have been selected, sent 
out, and sustained by the Prudential Committee, 
acting in this way for the Board; and to an extent 
unsurpassed in the annals cf any similarsociety,they 
have been able and faithful ministers of the Gospel 
of Christ. Many of them, we know, have become 
eminent in letters or science, attracting attention, 
commanding admiration among those not in sym~- 
pathy with theit work. But these, es- well as their 
humbler associates, have always recognized it as 
their supreme errand to make proclamation of the 
message of redemption, as understood by the 
Christians who had sent them, setting forth ‘* that 
faith, andthat only, universally received” by the 
Christian communities which act through the Board. 
Whenever any, at any time, have failed to do this, 
the Prudential Committee, under its obligation to 
the Board, if advised of the fact, has admcunished 0¢ 
recalled them. Novelties of opinion, eccentric 
speculative theories in religion, have never, there- 
fore, been authorized or taught by this efficient 
and eminent Society, on any of the flelds of its de- 
vout and successful endeavor. 
This has been the method of the Board, and of its 
Committee, in all past years. In connection with a 
recent theological hypothesis which sirongly at- 
tracts certain minds, and with the desire of the ad- 
vocates of it to have those in sympathy with them 
sent out by the Board—an action which the Pruden- 
tial Committee had thus far declined to favor—it 
was recommended to the Committee, at the last an- 
nual meeting “* to consider, in difficult cases, turning 
upon doctrinal views of candidates for missionary 
service, the expediency of calling a Vouncilof the 
Churches, to be constituted in some manner which 4 
may be determined by the good judgment of the 
Committee, to pass upon the iheological soundness 
of the candidate”; and the Committee was in- 
structed to report its conclusion at the next annual 
meeting. Itis the course suggested in this recom- 
mendation which is now being properly widely 
discussed among those who are concerned for the 
usefulness and the welfare of this great Society, 
and which your Committee was directed to con- 
sider. 
On the particular theological speculation which 
has given the occa-ion for such a suggestion, we, 
as a Committee, have nothing now and here to 
say. Inthe discharge of our function it is not im- 
portant that we consider it. We need not even 
pause to inquire whether the Board was right or was 
wrong in saying as it did that the tendencies of it 
seemed to he “divisive, perversive and danger- 
ous.” The question before us is simply one of gen- 
eral administration. It will be as important as it 
now is in connection with any other speculation 
which may very likely hereafter arise, to attract 
notice, and ask for admission to the missionary field, 
Our question concerns the permanent method of 
managing the important affairs of the Board, Ir 
this we all have an interest. On this we not oD'7 
have a right to have an opinion, and to express 
but in our judgment it would be a serious derelic- 
tion of duty if we did not have one, or did not e&~ 
press it. 
Does it then appear wise to us for the Prudential 
Committee, in difficult cases, turning upon doc- 
trinal views of candidates for the missionary serv- 
ice, to call Councils of the churches to pass upon 
the theologival soundness of such candidates, or to 
remit to Councils called by others the question of 
their appointment? This, and this only, is the mat- 
ter before us. 
‘To your Committee the novelty of the proposal 
involves an argument, just and forcible, against the 
change. We have no undue reverence for what 
has heretofore been. We 4» not forget that the 
American Board was once a novelty, or that new 
methods are always in order when those which had 
preceded have been clearly proved inadequate or 
unwise. But aplan of procedure which has worked 
satisfactorily, with even a remarkable success, for 
seventy-five years, through all the eager and stren- 
uous discussions cf doctrinal or of ethical questions 
which the period has witneased, shoufd_not in our 
judgment be suspended or changed, in deference to 






































































































they shal] be conducted, and to superintend them 
to appoint, instruct, and direct all missionaries of 


the wishes of some who are dissatisfied with its re- 
cent results. The presumption is 2 fair one, 36 
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strovg as itis fair,in favor of maintaining what 
log experience has abundantly justified as effect- 
ive and wise. The personal constitution of the Pra- 
dential Committee may of course be changed, at any 
Annual Meetiog, ifthe Board so prefer. To limit 
or change the functions of that Committee would 
appear to us a grave mistake. It would be advent- 
uring on ao experiment which may involve far 
more than is anticipated. Responsibility is now 
fixed. Important duties are duly assigned to those 
believed to be qualified to perform them. For al- 
most three generations the evangelical nity 
has been satisfied with the method. To substitute 
for it something untried, and which certainly is 
liable to important objections, would seem to us to 
be putting at risk, without adequate occasion, inter- 
ests as great as the Head of the Church has ever 
yet committed to his disciples. 

In more particularly considering the proposed 
scheme, however, many special objections to it ap 
pear. Weare impressed with the conviction that 
no such separation of some candidates from others 
as it contemplates would be found, on experiment, 
wise or kind, Of course all candidates for the Min- 
istry in foreign lands, after they have been ap- 
proved by the Committee, if not previously or- 
dained, present themselves to Councils, or to Pres- 
byteries, or Classes for such ordipation, But this 
plan proposes to select some whom the Committee 
are unwilling to appoint, and to present them be- 
fore Councils, whatever their existing ecclesiastice; 
connections, not for ordination, but for trial on the 
question of their doctrigal soundness. So invidious 
a distioction appears to us wholly impossibie to be 
maintained. It carries with it its own condemna- 
tion. The mere calling of such a Council will ad- 
vertise the community tnat the candidate’s opinions 
are under a special unremoved suspicion, The 
Prudential Committee, in spite of any wish to the 
contrary, will appear before the churches as im- 
peaching his orthodoxy. It wiuld be far better, it 
seems to us, both for him and for them, to have all 
candidates referred to Councils for approval, if any 
are to be, and not to place such a mark of mistrust 
upon any individuals at the outset of their career. 
But far better than either of these courses will be 
the maintenance of the practice as it is, and as it 
has continued througnout the history of the Board. 

* Difficult cases,” of the kind contemplated, are 
no new things. They have been occurrivg, and not 
unfiequentiy, since the Board was orgauized. 
Some of them have been kuown to members of 
your Committee ; cases, that is, of men or of women 
who supposed themselver to hold evangelical doc- 
trine, and who eagerly desired to teacn what they 
held, but who either, in their conception of the 
Gospel, had added speculations not in harmony with 
it, or on particular parts of its doctrine had adopted 
views imperfect or unsound, Perhaps their belief 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures waated thorough- 
ness and precision ; or their view of Carist’s person 
hadinit an Apollinarian taint; or tney were in- 
clined to accept anoihiiation as coxvatituting the 
death which ts the wages of sin; they so conceived 
of the nature of man as to vacate regeneration of 
meaning, they made grace 80 abounding that men 
were almost tempted to continue in sin, or they 
pushed the bellef in foreordination to a point where 
human responsibillty was in doubt. 

Heretofore, these *‘ cases,” and others like them, 
have been dealt with by the Prudential Committee 
wisely, kindly, but above all privately. Conference 
has been had with them, and ample correspoudence 
by the proper Secretary. Time has been given for 
further reflection, wider study. In many cases 

‘conclusions have been reached is °rruy with 
the Gospel, as the Board understands that; and 
those who had been for the time detained have 
gratefully gone forth to minister in its rame for the 
master of Christendom. Even when the proffered 
services of any have had at last to be declined, no 
public censure has resved upon them. Outside of 
the confidential committee, only they, or their im- 
mediate friends, have kuown anything aboutit, No 
Councils have veen specially summuned to question 
and discussthem, ‘Their names have not been set 
in the newspaper pillory. It docs not appear to 
have been by avy fault of the Prudential Committee 
that a receut case, in some respects upique, has 
formed an uapleasan' exception to the rule. 

To avoid the risk of sucn painfal publicity, which 
is greater and more frequent than is commonly rec- 
oguized—it will soon be fouud necessary, your Com- 
mittee are convinced, to call Councus in ali cases, 
if it is to be done in any; ic other words Lo transfer 
to Councils altogetner the approving and appoimting 
power winch ultberlo, from the beginning, hus been 
yn the hauds of the Prudeatial Committee. In fact 
the pr. -posa) that ail applications shall be submitted 
to Couucils is already earnestly put forth by some 
who favor the new experiment, We muy be mis- 
taken, bat itseems to us that ho measure could b, 
devised more immediately effective than such a 
transfer fur breaking upthe unity of the work of 
the board, for transforming the Prudential Commit- 
tee intoa merely secular body, and for constraining 
the officers to send out men in the soundness or the 
sywmetry of whose doctrinal belief they are with- 
out contidence. 

It is, of course, to be observed, too, that such 
Councijs fur Examination, if called at all, must 
property be calied in the cases of women as well as 
med, sioce nearly or qaite two-thirds of al! mission- 
ary teacaers, under the care of tae board, are Chris, 
tian women, aad special dependence is placed upon 
them for making known to the women of heatnen 
lands the truths of the Gospel, as well as tor giving 
persona! instruction in homes and in schools, The 
report of the last annual meeting of the Board inci- 
dentally makes it plain, if the fact were not otaerwise 
familiar, that the minds of earpest Christian women 
aré (ite a8 likely as those of men to become ‘en~ 
gaged in attractive specalations lying outside of the 
Gospel, if not distinctly tu conflict with it, which the 
community sustaining the Board does not wish its 
ageuts to teach. Wi'h less thorough theological 
training than is provided for men, with a richer im- 
aginative avd emotional sensibility, it would not be 

urprisiug if such instances were more frequent 








aihong women than among men. It is, in our judg- 
ment, greatly to the honor of the caution and wis- 
dom of the Prudential Committee that amoung the 
devoted, enthusiastic, and beloved Christian women 
whom they have sent, in all these years, to the mis- 
sionary field, so few have proved otherwise than 
faithfal and steadfast in their beautiful work, so 
many have been the animating spirits in the m 
sions which they have loved, and which through 
them have become peculiarly dear to the Churches, 
But if their cases of application for appointmen. 
are hereafter to be submitted to the scrutiny of 
Councils, as they certainiy should be in view of the 
equal importance of their work with man’s in the 
missionary field, whether or not the desire among 
them for missionary service will thereby be encour- 
aged, may not be wholly certain beforehand, but a 
quite new feature will certainfy be introduced into 
Congregational] admunistration. 

Nor should some special! diMculties be overlooked 
which connect themselves with candidates for 
missionary service coming to the Board from other 
communions than the Copgregati nal, from the 
Presbyterian Church, for exapmle, or the Reformed, 
or the Methodist. There have been many such 
candidates heretofore, as all are aware; and not a 
few of the most distinguished and useful mission- 
aries of our great and catholic Society have been 
born and trained outside the lincs of Congregational 
Churches. 

If we are not mistaken there were at one time six 
varieties of ecolesiastical connection, besides the 
Congregational, represented among the mission- 
aries of the Board in Japanalone. The number of 
those from other denominations making application 
for appointment by the Board may not, very likely» 
be as large hereafter as it hitherto has been; but 
reports show that in the last twenty-five years 
nearly one-fifth of the entire mis-ionary force sent 
out by the Prudential Committee has come from the 
Presbyterian Church ; and we learn upon inquiry 
that students in Presbyterian seminaries are at this 
moment, 10 gratifying numbers, applying for ap- 
pointment, There is no reason why they should 
not. Presbyterian moneys are in the treasury; 
Presbyterian members are in the corporation; 
Presbyterian candidates may well seek the Com- 
mittee, It is earnestly to be hoped that such appli- 
cations never will cease; that those who are at- 
tracted by particular mission flelds under the care 
of the Board, who have, perhaps, friends and com- 
panions in study in sucn fields, whom the funds of 
other societies do not permit these at the time to 
send out, or who are attracted tothe service of the 
Boardby the peculiar catholicity of its spirit, the 
evangelical simplicity of its aims and methods, and 
the charm of its splendid history, tnat these will 
continue to seek from it acceptance and appoint- 
ment for missionary service. We should be false 
toall our traditions if sncn applications were not 
desired, and warmly welcomed. 

But how in such cases shalla Council be called 
for the trial of the fitness of a candidate for the 
work? The provision for it must be something un- 
known to our existing Congregational practice. 
And 1s it certain, or is it even probable, that candi- 
dates for this service from the Presbyterian Churca, 
or the Reformed, or from the great Methodist Com- 
munion, will be ready to submit their theological 
qualifications, not to a wise permanent Committee, 
deliberating privately, and taking pains in every 
case to have a pereonal knowledge of the applicant, 
but to an unfamiliar and transient local triounal, of 
anornrer denomivation, whose methoos of inquiry 
are not regulated by law, which dissolves at once 
when its particular business is finished, and from 
whose decision there lies no appeal? It seems to us 
extremely doubtful whether the initiation of the 
suggesied mode of procedure will not largely dis- 
courage applications from those whose fathers or 
elder brothers, though affiliated with other than 
Congregational Churches, nave heretofore rendered 
to the Board and to its cause memorable service. 
The whole tendeney of the scheme appears plainly 
to be to regard the Board as a simply denomina- 
tional society, or to make it such in future; and 
such a a society it has not been, it is not now, and 
such your Committee fervently hope that it will 
never be suffered to become. 

We have asked how Cuuncils are to be called in 
the cases of candidates from other communions, 
not connected, and aot expecting to be connected, 
with any of our local churches. The question is 
hardly less pertinent, how: ver, in the cases of can- 
didates coming trom these churches themselves: 
How shail Councils, not for the ordination of can- 
didates, but for primary examination of their theo- 
logical quaiitications for Missionary service, be 
convened? Of course the Prudential Committee 
cannot call them, either under avy power given it 
by the Board, or under genera! Congregational 
rules. Itcannoteven be a party tu the calling of 
such Councils, though individual members of it may 
be invited to take partin them. Kveu if the Com- 
mitice had such a power it would be most unwise 
to exercise it, as causing suspicion to rest in some 
minds upon tne Council, and very likely subjecting 
the Committee to jealous ana acrimonious criti- 
cism, of whica already it mus: have evough. But 
it has no proper power in the premises, any more 
thanto install or dismiss pastors, to ordain mis- 
sionaries, or to conduct discipline in the Old South 
Church. 

Wh», then, shall call such a Council? The only 
answer uodoubtedly is, The local church of which 
the candiJate, if a Congregationalist, is a member, 
But even this would not always be easy. In many 
cases, of course, the church in Yale College, or in 
the Andover Seminary, or in some other institution 
of learning wuere the candidate has been traiged, 
would be the one to convene it. But in cases more 
bumerous, constituting, probably, the large major: 
ity, the call must be issuéd by the loca] church in 
some Villiage or hamlet, more or less remote, from 
which the candidate went forth in his youth to his 
collegiate and seminary courses. In the case of 
female candidates for missionary appoiatment ths 
would be almost universally the case. 

Of course then such Councils must be commonly 





small ; and in many cases, perhaps in the majority, 
they must be called at the West, or in the North- 
west, from which large numbers of the candidates 
come. It has not heretofore been found easy, we 
believe, to convene important Councils of the vicin- 
age inthe newer states, or in the thinly settled 
territories, even for the ordination or installation 
of Pastors. Whether such Councils could be more 
easily convened for the examination of candidates 
prior to their approval for work abroad, we have 
great doubt; or whether the multiplication of Coun- 
cils evidently necessary on the new plan would be 
found to be practicable. Nor does it appear plain 
that the judgment of any small Council, at the 
East or the West, would as fully command the 
intelligent confidence of the multitudes of Christians 
sustaining the Board as does the judgment of the 
Prudential Committee, composed equally of clergy- 
men and laymen, all of them widely known by the 
churches, and deservedly respected. No man, it 
seems to us, understanding the Gospel, and desiring 
to preach it, could in apy way secure an abler 
“Council,” more intelligent and considerate, or 
more eager to welcome him to the work,than this 
Committee, in effect, always composes; while it 
hardly appears an equitable thing to have the con- 
stituency of the Board committed to the approval 
and support of a missionary by the action of some 
remote body, which it did not appoint and does not 
know ; hardly equitable, either, to place the power 
of sending out missionaries most largely in the 
hands of the churches whose contributions for their 
support are necessarily the smallest. Now, all 
churches co-operating in the Board are in this re- 
spect onan equal footing, whether their gifts of 
money tothe treasury are larger or less; and all 
know the body by which candidates are approved. 
This seems to us, certainly, beyond any intelligent 
dispute, the preferable plan. 

Still another objection presents itself to your 
Committee against the new plan, which is, if possi- 
ble, more radical and imperative. It is by no means 
sufficient to qualify a man, even theologically, to 
be a successful minister to the heathen that he ac- 
cept, without addition or reserve, the common 
tenets of the Kvangelical Faith. Such a man 
needs, if anybody does, to be rooted and grounded 
in that faith; to be familiar with the vehement ob- 
jections or cunning cavils of those who reject it; 
to be intimately conversant with its evidence and 
its import, and to have, at least in reasonale 
measure, the spiritual tact, as well as the simply 
intellectual faculty, for preseating it influentially 
to different classes of unresponsive and alien 
minds, 

He is not to carry on his ministry in the midst of 
icstructed sympathetic chaurch-members, with an 
associated ministry in the county and the state, for 
the refreshment of thought, the encouragement of 
belief, the quickening of feeling, and the fortifyiug 
of purpose; with an entire community infoldiug 
him, which has been long accustomed to the truth, 
and partially imbued and moided by it. Heisto 
encounter an inveterate, an ingenious, aud a fierce 
disbelief, which has the prescripion of ages behiod 
it, which involves and exasperates the subtlest and 
the strongest prejudices of race and caste, distrust 
of what is fureign, an ancestral pride; and which 
will be exnibite4 informs and with intensities for 
which previous experience in the home or the col- 
lege can scarcely have prepared him. He needs, 
therefore, to add, or to know how to add, a various 
attainment to a vigorous conviction and a strong 
neart. A common acquaintance with evangelical 
creed forms, and a readiness to accept them, will 
by no means equip him to meet the subtleties and 
overcome the resistances of pagan religionists. If 
possible he should have known and weighed the 
schemes of thuught which are in conflict with tne 
Gospel, and which claim to be superior to it; the 
infidelities around him, which heathenism is always 
eager to import ; the opposing speculative systems, 
elaborately framed, anciently established, which 
across the ocean he must encounter. At the very 
least he must have a profound practical and ex- 
perimental knowledge of the truths of Christianity, 
while the inspiring evangelical conviction must 
dominate and pervade him, as the life of his life. 

While, therefore, a council, however remote, 
however small, might very likely judge fairly 
evougd of the formal correspondence of nis general 
convictions with the faita prevailing in evangelical 
churches, its opinions could hardly be accepted as 
final, or as having great intrinsic value, on the 
deeper and still more vital question of his essential 
theological fitness for labor abroad, Even a per- 
mavent committee, chosen for wisdom, and edu- 
cated by experience im the office, may here easily 
make mistakes. A general series of local, unre- 
lated, and temporary councils would, in our judg- 
ment, be apsolutely sure, witn a fatal facility, to 
surpass and to muitiply such essential mistakes. 
And it is always to be borne in mind, in connection 
with this point, and with the whole subject, that the 
teachers sent out by the American Board are not 
sent to a work near at hand, upon commissions 
running for three or six Months, Or perhaps for a 
year, which afford continually repeated trials of 
their fitness for it, nor even into pastorates, where 
a iresh examination attends each change of pastoial 
service. In the nature of the case, with the dis- 
tances to which they go, the new languages they 
must master, the new modes of life to whieh they 
must adjust themselves, their work is expected to 
ve a lite-work; s0 that the care exercised before 
sending them must be peculiarly exact and com- 
plete. r . 

Nor is it altogether without importance in con- 
nection with this momentous matter, that while the 
decision of the Prudeatia) Committee on the cages 
of candidates is understood to be always by a vote 
approaching, {f got attgiping, complete unanimity» 
ina coynci] the majority governs; gud the single 
vote of & pastor or a delegate, either partial to the 
candidate or prejudiced against him, may, there, 
fore, in any case control the decision. We are en- 
tirely mistaken io our estimate of ihe Christian wis- 
dom, or even the common secular prudence, of the 
earnest communities which have delighted to co 


operate in the Board, if they should prove willing 
to intrust the decision of questions so delicate, so 
dificult and important, so wide in their reach, and 
involving interests so immense, to unknown hands, 
concerning which none can be certified beforeaand 
that they will be impartial or discreet. For tae 
Board itself practically to suspend its highest fanc- 
tion, for the trial and initiation of such a scheme 
would seem to us as preposterous a thing as reason- 
able men were ever invited or prompted to do. 

We do not even see, for ourselves, how it would 
be possible to adjust and systematize its extending 
operations in accordance with the decisions, often 
differing or opposed, which would certaivly come 
from different Councils in regard to candidates ap- 
pearing before them. One Council would be satis- 
fied with much looser views of inspiration than an- 
other would require. One would insist on a doc- 
trine of sin, or of the atonement, or of the punish- 
ment awaiting the wicked, which apother would 
deem rather strict than salutary. Such differences 
occur now, im Councils called for recognitioa of 
churches, or for the installation of pastors. But in 
our established Christian communities the harm re- 
sulting rarely is permanent. Councils are perhaps 
more cautious in putting men into neighboring pul- 
pits than they might be in sending them to the an- 
tipodes. There is here, too, a prevalent belief in 
the churches, which in most cases curbs, after a 
little, if it does not exclude, eccentricities of opin- 
ion, bringing different minds, with widely different 
theological bents, into practical sympathy. In any 
event, the relation of preacher to parish is here al- 
ways terminable, easily, normally, if the faith in 
the pews is not recognized and fed by the faith in 
the pulpit. 

It would be a widely different thing to lodge the 
fame power of appointing missionaries with Coun. 
cils of different theological drifts, some of them, 
perhaps, hardly tolerant of others, and no one au- 
thorized beyond another tu act for the Board and 
its Committee. Errors of opinion, if thus tolerated 
or authorized, would encounter no restrainmg iu- 
fluence in heathen communities, while the relation 
ofthe Board to the missionary, once established, 
cannot be changed till important intervals of time 
have elapsed, nor even then without painful discus- 
sion, at large expense. But aside from such haz- 
ards it seems to your Committee as certain as any- 
thing future can be that the plan, if carried out, 
would rapidly introduce confusion of opinions, 
contradictions of teaching, where hitherto re mark- 
ble unity has prevailed; that it would give occa- 
sion at home for alienation and controversy, while 
embarrassing evangelical work abroad; that it 
would turo important mission stations into arenas 
of theological debate; above all, that it would leave 
the Board, and its officers, with those whom they 
represent, in constant uncertainty as tO what par- 
ticular varieties of opinion they were giving their 
money and spending their strength to proclaim to 
the world. It seems incredible that any such 
scheme, in the face of all the manifest risks, should 
be ever carried out. 

lf any change is to be made in the plan which 
has hitherto been pursued in the selection of mis- 
sionaries, your Committee are persuaded that the 
better course for the Board to adopt would be to 
appulnt annually a Committee on Candidates, to be 
instructed by itself, and responsible to it: or, pos- 
sibly, two such Committees, meeting statedly at the 
East and the West, and charged with the duty of 
conferring personally as well as by letter with those 
desiring to enter the work, of making full inquiry 
about them, and of approving them only by a two- 
thirds vote, after careful deliberation, leaving them 
afterward to obtain ordination from Councils, or 
Présbyteries, or other Church tribunals, according 
to their several church connections. This would 
certainly obviate some of the objections which ap- 
pear to us absolutely overwhelming against the plan 
which we have considered, 

But so far are they from approving even this 
plan, which po doubt has occurred to different 
minds, that the members of the Committee would 
earnestly resist it,on other grounds, if it should 
ever be proposed. It would encounter at once the 
fatal objection, which equally lies against the 
scheme of Examining Councils, of casting an unde- 
served reproach on the Prudential Committee, 
which is so wisely composed, which has served the 
Board and its constiuuency these many years with 
such faithfulness and success, and under which the 
magnificent work of the Board,in all parts of the 
world, has thus far been achieved. The substitu- 
tion of another body, Council or Committee, to ap- 
prove candidates for missionary labor, would be 
practically a vote of **No Confidence,” on this 
point at least, in the Prudential Committee; and 
tili we shall be ready to strike our mothers or wives 
in the face, and to do dishonor to the graves of our 
fathers, we do not propose to become ourselves 
parties to any such action, 

O1 course we fully understand that the Council 
proposition, as suggested at Des Moines, had no 
such sinister end in view. It was made, we are 
aware, in a sincere and earnest desire to avoid 
what was deemed a threatened difficulty, and to 
relieve the Committee, instead of reproving it, by 
lodging responsibility in other hands, But the 
wish which suggests an action cannot govern its 
effect; and the effect of this proposal, if adopte1 
and carried out, would, in our judgment, inevitably 
be to disparage and substantially discredit the 
Committee, before candidates and churches, and 
throughout the widely scattered communities 
which have owed to it all the knowledge they 
have had of the Gospel of Christ. A danger far 
greater than any arising from personal dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of a few, who bold a particular 
unapproved opiwiod, would still not be great 
enough, in our apprebension, to justify this. 

Jt appears to your Committee as evident as the 
daylight that the only self-respectful and honorable 
course for the Board to pursue, in the present case, 
or in others similar hereafter arising, is to give its 
own instractions, if it wishes to give such, at its 
annual meetings, to the Prudential Committee, in 
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ulations to the Gospel which it has thus far sept 
forth, it should do it directly, and not under cover 
of areference to Councils. Ifit is satisfied with the 
old Faith, the common faith of its constituency, by 
the ministry of which it has blessed and saved so 
Many souls, has organized sO maby nascent com- 
munities in beathen lands, full of a new peace and 
purity, vocal with praise and rich with promise, to 
become there the basis in future years of another 
vaster Christendom, it has only to leave the Pru- 
dential Committee to do in the future what they 
have done in the past, and it need not even stigma- 
tize any new speculation as being in its tendencies 
“divisive and dangerous.” Responsibility is thus 
left where it belongs, with the Board itself. Ifthe 
Christian communities acting through it demand 
from it a change of doctrine, it will make this itseif, 
in manly fashion, If these communities continue 
to be gatisfled with having it teach “* that faith, and 
that only, which is universally received” among 
them, it need not fear before any possible transient 
alienation of persons or of parties, 
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Br the decisive vote of 252 tol—the one neg- 
ative vote being cast by Mr. Dougherty, of Flor- 
ida—the House, on February 28d, after a long 
discussion ofethe measure, passed the House 
substitute for the Senate Oanudian Non-Inter- 
course Bill, The bill, as passed, is neither that 
of the Senate, Senator Gorman, Mr. Belmont, 
nor Secretary Manning, but contains the sub- 
stance of all in more compact form than hitherto 
presented, and in addition carries an amendment 
offered at the close of the debate by Mr. Dingley, 
of Miine, providing for a three-mile limit against 
OCanaiian fishermen. The Senate bill contem- 
plated the exclusion only of fish, and proposed 
retaliation, if necessary, merely upon fishing 
versels. The House bill is broader and more 
comprehensive, and is intended to secure from 
Canada regard for the trading vessela of the 
United Statss by exacting compliance with al] 
treaty obligations between the two countries. 


.. By a vote of thirty-seven to fifteen, the 
Senate decided, on February 234, that it would 
be wize to detach the Weather Bureau from the 
army and place it under the proposed new De- 
partment of Agriculture and Labor. The de- 
cision was taken by adopting the proposition as 
an amendment to the bill to raise the present 
Agricultural Department to the dignity of an 
executive department, After this had been done 
the bill was passed, without resort, to a roll-call. 
The measure, having already passed the House, 
will now go to a conference committee of mem- 
bers of each branch. It is nut certain that the 
confcrrees will retain the amendment, but it is 
generally believed that the Weather Bureau will 
be taken from the War Department by some 
method, if not in the way suggested by the 
Senate, 


.-In the Senate, on February 25th, Mr. In- 
galls was elected president pro tem. When the 
resolution to elect him was proposed, Senator 
Cockr<ll offered a substitute containing the 
pame of Senator Harriz, and demanded the yeas 
and nays on itk adoption. The purpose of the 
Demoerats in calling for a record of the vote 
apparently was to ascertain whether or not 
Senator Riddleberger wou!d vote with the Re- 
pubdlicans. Hs was paired with Senator Cam- 
den, but succeeded in having his pair trans. 
ferred to Senator Aldrich, who was absent. He 
voted with the Republicans against the substi- 
tute, which was rejected by a vote of twenty- 
six to twenty-nine. 


..-Chairman Hatch, on February 25th, tried 
to persuade the House to send the Agricultural 
Department Bill, with the Senate amendments, 
to a committee of conference; but objection 
was made and the bill went to his committee, 
If reported back to the House again, a single 
objection will send it to the foot of an over- 
loaded calendar, so that the prospect that it will 
become a law at this session is doubtful. In 
fact, unless the epeaker will recognize a member 
to move to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
and unless two-thirds of the House will support 
the motion, the measure will die on ihe cal- 
endar. 


....The Dependent Pension Bill failed to re- 
ceive the necessary third vote to pass it over thé 
President’s veto, on February 24th. The vote 
for the bill consisted of 137 Republicans 
and 38 Democrats, including the Green- 
back Democrat, Weaver, of Iowa. The vote 
against the bill was cast by Democrats alone. 


.-Senator Cockrel], from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, has reported favorably the 
House Bill authorizing the Secretarres of War 
and Navy to apportion, in an equitable manner, 
the pay of officers on the retired list who refuse 
or negiect to provide for their familics. 


----Fhé President has approved the Chinesé 
Indemnity Bill and the acts in régard to public 
buildings at Denver, Co!l., Huntsville, Ala., 
Houston, Tex., and Augusta, Ga. 





DOMESTIC, 


.... After six weeks of cogitation the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, on Feb. 23d, rendered a decis- 
ion in the case of A. Green Smith, President 
pro tem of the Senate, against Robert 8. Robert- 
son, to determine the question of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governorship. The decision of the Court, 
in which all five of the judges concur, is that 
the Marion County Court had no jurisdiction of 
the person of Colonel Robertson, and on that 
ground it dissolved tke injunction under which 
he has been resting, and reviewed the case. The 
Republicans decided at once that Colonel Rob- 
ertson should take the Senate chair. Green 
Smith called up the doorkeepers of the Senate, 
and issued orders to them to admit nobody but 
Senators and members of the press to the floor. 
On the 24th there was almost a riot in the 
Senate. The doors to the chamber were sur- 
rounded by guards, and there were several 
scoffles and fights between the crowd and 
members who were trying to force their way 
into the Senate chamber, Oolonel Robertson 
was present in the Senate to demand his seat 
as Presidentof the body. He was interrupted 
by Senators on both sides, and there was a 
general confusion, Partial order was restored, 
and Green Smith ordered the removal of Rob- 
ertson from the chamber ; but on the point that 
this could only be done by the Senate, a motion 
was put and carried, and Doorkeeper Pritchett 
took Colonel Robertson by the arm. The latter 
did not resist, but walked out quietly, and all 
the Republicans followed him; but they found 
the cloak-room door locked, and could not get 
out. Being locked in, they took seats in the 
rear, but did not participate in the proceedings, 


....The West Virginia Legislature adjourned 
on the 25th, without electing a United States 
Senator, thus leaving the appointment to the 
Governor. The last ballot taken resulted as 
follows: Camden, 38; Maxwell (Rep.), 33; J. B. 
Sommerville (Dem.), 9; Morrow, 10; 10scatter- 
ing. 


....-Mr, James Russell Lowell disappointed a 
large audience at Chicago, February 22d. He 
was induced to change his address on ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Politics” and delivered instead ‘‘ A Criticism 
on the Play of ‘ Richard III.’” 


..-A bill making an appropriation for a mon- 
ument to Gen. George B. McClellan has passed 
the New Jersey House by a vote which showed 
only five negative voices. 


..-A great fire on February 28th at the pier 
of the Morgan Steamship line, this city, de- 
stroyed property to the value of $320,000. 


....An extra session of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture is called in consequence of the state’s finan- 
cial difficulties, 


...-Mrs, Logan has selected South Park, Chi- 
cago, a8 the site for her husband’s monument 
and tomb, 


FOREIGN. 


..The German elections have resulted in a 
victory for Biemarck and the Septennate. Defi 
nite results now known leave one-half of the 
members of the new Reichstag distinctly 
pledged to the support of the Scptennate, with- 
out reckoning reballots. The supplementary 
elections bave been fixed for March 2d. Although 
a majority of the districts in which new elections 
are to be held are certain to be carried by the 
Opposition candidates, the total result will give 
Prince Bismarck a working majority independ 
ent of the Center members, many of whom will 
either vote for the Septennate or abstain from 
voting. The results in 337 districts are now 
definitely known. The candidates elected com- 
prise thirteen new German Liberals, including 
two who favor the Septennate, seventy-three 
Conservatives, thirty-one Imperialists, cighty- 
nine National Liberals, ninety-two members of 
the Center, including three who support the 
Army bill, fifteen Poles, fifteen Alsatians, two 
Guelphs, one Dane, and six Socialists. Re- 
elections will be necessary in sixty districts, 
The total Socialist vote shows an increase of 
500,000. They have carried the First and Second 
divisions of Hamburg, and Altona and Narem- 
burg. They have lost Glaachan, Brunswick, 
Obemnitz, Schneeberg and Zwickau. In well- 
informed Catholic circles it is said that the 
Pope’s last letter warns Centrists not to vote for 
Socialist candidates in the supplementary elec- 
tions, and especially refers to his pastoral letter, 
in which he detcribed the Socialists as a source 
of danger to the Church. The total vote of 
Alsace-Lorraine is: French, 73,480; German, 
16,022. The Frankfort Gazette says that Ger- 
many has little reason to felicitate herself upon 
the resalt of the war alarms in the conquered 
provinces. The success of the anti-Germans in 
Alsace bas caused a feeling of the deepest emo- 
tion in Paris, although there is little display of 
exultation. The majorities are high. Le Paris 
says: The sepsrated provinces, Alsace-Lorraine, 
are faithfal to their old love. We do not mere- 
ly congratulate,we bow before them in token of 





4 respect for their civic courage. We believe their 


patriotism will tend to peace, because we cannot 
conceive of Bismarck advancing his armies with 
two hostile provinces in the rear. 


..On February 234 an earthquake devas- 
tated the whole of the Italian Riviera. The 
loss of life and destruction of property were 
terrible. The most startling news comes from 
the Genoese Riviera. Over 1,500 people were 
killed in that district. Diepatches from Rome 
give the following official list of killed and 
wounded: Bajardo, 300 killed and wounded; 
Diano Marina, 250 killed and injured; Bres- 
sano, 50 killed and 36 injured; Diano Castello, 
80 killed; Castellano, 90 killed and many in- 
jured. The number of persons killed is less 
than was supposed. It is estimated that in the 
province of Porto Maurizio 570 persons were 
killed and 156 injured. In the province of 
Genoa 34 were killed and 37 injured. Bajardo 
and Diano Marina were the only places de- 
etroyed. Cervo was only partially damaged. 
The churches at Bajardo, Castellaro and Avrigo 
were thrown down by the severity of the shock. 
The Prince of Wales has left Cannes for Paris. 
Dispatches from Genoa say that the populace 
slept out-doors on the night of the 24th. Many 
persons went on board ships in the harbor, and 
20,000 fled from the city by rail. Mr. Goblet, 
the Prime Minister, has sent to the Prefect of 
Nice the first remittance of 10,(00 francs for the 
relief of the sufferers by the earthquake. 


....-The result of the Canadian elections indi- 
cates that Sir John Macdonald has been sus- 
tained and will havea majority in the new par- 
liament of about 35. The majorities of the Con- 
servaties by provinces over straight Liberals is 
up to the present as follows: Ontario, 13; Que- 
bec, 1; Nova Scotia, 9; New Brunswick, 5 ; Man- 
itoba, 3. These returns give the Oonservatives 
a majority of 31. The elections to be held in the 
Northwest and British Columbia next month 
will give the Government an increased majority 
of at least 12 seats, Sir John Macdonald and 
his colleagues are jubliant over the result, 


..-.-The Austrian Government has decided to 
forego the usual spring mobilization of the 
artillery and cavalry so as not to awaken alarm. 
The Reichsrath bas passed the extra military 
credit for equipping the landsturm. The vote 
was unanicous. 


...-Cardinal Jacobini, the Papal Secretary of 
State, is lying at the point of death at Rome. 
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THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH VINDICATED. 


A TeRRIFIO blow has beeu dealt at Caste 
by the Board of Managers of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society. All honor to the mem. 
bers of this Board for their brave and noble 
stand. They have voiced the sentiment of 
the great beart of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which cannot beat in unison with 
wrong, or oppression, or hete of race. They 
have spoken words that will ring through- 
out the land the triumph of Gospel princi- 
ple, and the knell of Caste. The black 
man will hear these words, as he heard 
those of Lincoln, with joy and gratitude of 
heart, and he will turn with new devotion 
to the Church which has asserted and de- 
fended, at great cost, his manhood and his 
brotherhood. The decision at Cincinnati 
is a defense of equal rights, worth, in prac- 
tical effect, volumes of wordy declara- 
tions. In the hour of trial, in the face of a 
great and trying issue, the Society stands 
like an immovable Luther: ‘' Here I stand. 
I cannot do otherwise.” 

On every point the decision of the Board 
of Managers is clear and strong. It refused to 
play the coward and seek to avoid the issue 
by abetting the proposition of the trustees 
of Caattanooga University to transfer the 
property and the responsibility to 
them. Whether that proposition was pre- 
sented or not, the official report of the 
action does not indicate. However this 
may be, the Board said, in effect : ** The re- 
sponsibility is ours, and ours alone, and 
we will shoulder it. The property is ours 
and we will hold it for the legitimate pur- 
poses of the Society. If it has increased in 
value the increase is ours. The questions 
which have arisen since the University was 
opened arose under our administration, 
and under our administration shall they be 
settled. Jf the Church ever needed a Uni- 
versity at Chattanooga, it needs it stil!, and 





it is our duty to maintain it for the Chureh.”” 
In the settlement of this point, the Board 
took a mighty moral grip on the whole 
case. 

The decisions on the other points are in 
full harmony with this decision and with 
the action of the last General Conference. 
It seems as though the managers were glad 
of the opportunity to grapple the questions 
which have so greatly agitated the Church 
that they might set the Society right, and 
they determined to make no compro- 
mise whatever with Caste. The Caulkins 
case presented one question, the rejection 
of colored students by the order of the Lo- 
cal Board of Trustees of Chattunooga Uai- 
versity another, and the policy of the Soci- 
ety concerning all its schools still an- 
other. Each of these questions was decided, 
as in the light of the Judgment Day, and 
the decisions will stand as so many monu- 
ments of honor and glory to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Professor Caulkins who insulted a whole 
race, offended the Church and dishonored 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society, must go, the 
Managers say, and the trustees of the Uni- 
versity must dismiss him or the Society will 
take the University into its own bands at the 
earliest possible moment. Those who have 
defended and shielded him asa pari of the 
case of Caste, must, however reluctantly, 
surrender him, and it would be well for the 
institution if his exit should not be a selitary 
exit. That other professor, who worked su 
hard to Lave the school made exclusive, and 
told the Chattanooga people most positively 
that it was not the ‘purpose of the Church 
or of those having the matter more imme- 
diately in charge,” that the Uaiversity 
shou'd be a ‘“‘ mixed school,” is not, or 
should not be, an indispensable feature of 
a school of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

The Trustees’ resolution, with its top- 
heavy preambles, excluding colored men 
from the University, must be rescinded. 
That cowardly blow struck at a whole race 
by ‘‘chose on the ground,” wasa blow struck 
in defiance of the action of the General 
Conference. The managers have vindicated 
the honor of the Church in their stern re- 
buke of it. 

The declaration of the Managers that 
while the General Conference meant to allow 
of the establishment of separate schools, it 
distinctly refused to allow the establish- 
ment of etclusive schools, accords with the 
sentiment of the Caurch, and is sound and 
good; but the advice that accompanies it 
is quite otherwise. It is the fly in the 
ointment. It seems to imply. what is de- 
monstrably not the fact, that the colored 
students at Chattanooga were insti- 
gated to apply by ‘persons or par- 
ties interested in embarrassing the work 
of our Church.” We do not suppose 
yhat the Managers meant this inference to 
be drawn; but it is certainly a note of en- 
treaty to colored persons not to embarrass 
white schools by applying for admission. 
It ill accords with the exalted tone of the 
rest of the action of the Society. We like 
the decisions, but we do not like the advice. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, by 
there decisions, becomes the mightiest fac- 
tor in shaping the religious future of the 
South. It has alreadya strong grip on both 
races, and it can do more than any other 
denomination to settle the religious aspect 
of the race question. Its present position 
requires not a little moral courage. It will 
lose something, it may be, temporarily, but 
in the end its success will be overwhelm- 
ing. It has tried the policy of conciliating 
Southern sentiment, and finds that it can- 
not succeed without thrusting the Negro 
out of its communion and organizing a 
separate Church for him. This is too great 
a price to pay for temporary success. It 
will do far better to preach the gospel of 
anti-caste, and let God take cire of the 
results. 

WE are sorry to learn that the decision 
of the Managers is received with a great 
deal of dissatisfaction by the Local Trus- 
tees of the Chattannooga University. 
In tact it is quite likely that they will refuse 
to acquiesce and remove Professor Caulkins 
and admit the colored students. In that 
casé the policy of the Managers of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society is settled. It will 
give immediate notice that the agreement 
which puts the controlin the hands of the 
local trustees will be cancelled at the earliest 





possible fhoment.- The delay of a year will 
not help the trustees, for the tide is rising, 
and it has no ebb. 


EVANGELISTIC AND REVIVAL 
MEETINGS. 








In common speech these two very dif- 
ferent kinds of meetings are confounded. 
It is quite true that where there is a revival 
of religion there is usually evangelistic 
work; but itis possible to have a revival 
without doing much or any evangelistic 
work; and, on the other hand, it is possi- 
ble to do much evangelistic work and see 
no revival of religion, except as there may 
be a reflex influence of either kind of work 
on the other. 

For instance, we have recently been iv. 
formed of an extensive ingathering of souls 
into the different churches of a certain 
small city in this state, as the result of 
evangelistic services. In all the churches 
continuous meetings have been conducted 
by the pastors, aided by such occasional 
help as they could secure. Asa result, 
several hundred men, women and chil- 
dren were converted and added to the 
church. This is what is commonly called 
a revival; but as a matter of fact there was 
almost no sign of a revival in the town. 
Tne churches were cold and dead and 
worid'y during a!l the time of this ingather- 
ing. Little interest was taken in the meet- 
ings by the church-members. Oa the con- 
trary, it was notorious that many of the 
leadiog members never went near the 
meetings, and fewer still took any active 
part. Sabbath driving and other forms of 
dissipation were the rule of many church- 
members; theater-going, dancing and card- 
playing were the common diversion of 
many more. The simple fact was, that the 
pastors unsupported by the church (except 
that faithful few who keep the altar fires 
burning io all the churches) were dili- 
gently evangelizing among the unconverted 
men and women and young people of their 
congregations, and among the non-church- 
goers. 

By and by they sent foran ‘“ evangel- 
ist” to come and help them. He came, and 
after preaching one or two days to the un- 
converted, assuming that ‘evangelistic 
work” was what was neetied, hediscovered 
that the Christian people who (because he 
was & stranger) came out ‘‘ for to see ” and 
hear, were almost totally indifferent and 
without spiritual interest. Inquiry brought 
to light that the churches, as such, had not 
been in the least moved by the evangelistic 
work which the pastors had been doing. A 
conference of pastors with the evangelist, 
resulted in this conclusion: **‘ What is 
needed most of all and above all in this 
town is a revival of religion. The Church 
needs to be brought back from backsliding, 
and from living according to the course of 
this world, and recalled to prayer and con- 
secration.” 

Accordingly, the evangelist, while he did 
not fail to give ‘‘ sinners "an opportunily 
to accept Christ at the close of his evening 
preaching services, bent his work toward the 
Church. A course of afternoon serviceswere 
had, in which the sius of Christians were 
pointed out, and the duties and privileges 
of believers were set forth; much heart- 
searching truth was brought to bear upon 
them, and their former course of worldli- 
ness was unsparingly condemned, and its 
evil effect upon the individual life; and the 
Christian testimony was faithfully but lov- 
ingly pointed out. This coufse soon had its 
effect. Christians began to soften and show 
signs of repentance and amendment; con- 
fessions of past unfaithfulness were freely 
made, and many church-members who had 
never known any assurance as to their jus- 
tification, were euabled to see Christ as a 
Saviour as never before. Tie business mea 
of the town were called together and after 
conference decided to close their stores and 
shops during the evenings of the week and 
attend the services. This was never done 
before, and indicated a great advance in 
religious interest. Then the Christian wo- 
men organized in committees of two, dis- 
tricted the town, went forth and visited 
every family and all the places of business. 


“Surely,” every one said, “‘ there will bea 


great awakening among the unsaved now;” 
but strange to say, the previous interest 
among the unconverted apparently came to 





an absolute end; no appeal of the evangel- 
ist seemed to have the least effect upon 
them. This state of things began to stir the 
Christians still deeper, and they began to 
pray and plead with sivners; but still no 
impression ; indeed, the unconverted seemed 
as determined to stay away from these 
meetings as the church-members did from 
the former ones. Nevertheless the serv- 
ices went on from night to night; the great 
truths of the Gospel were preached with 
faithfulness and great plainness; the work 
among Christians deepened with every day 
and every service, but no break among the 
unconverted occurred. It presently began 
to be said by one and another, ‘“‘there seems 
to be an utter failure of converting power 
in the meetings; butthere is no doubt in 
the wor.d that there isa genuiae revival of 
religion among us.” This state of things 
continued for two weeks: the people of the 
town had but one general topic of conver- 
sation—the meetings—and all expressed 
surprise that they were not ‘‘more success- 
ful,” meaning by that, that so few people 
were converted. They could not under- 
stand it, nor the stolid indifference of the 
impenitent, when the preachingeseemed to 
go home with mighty power to the hearts 
and consciences of God’s people. 

Thetruthis God was reviving his people. 
It was nota time for evangelization, but 
for revival. The latter end of the meeting 
made demonstration of that, for at last, 
when the people began to agonize in prayer 
and weep over their own sius, and cry out 
to God for the salvation of their unsaved 
friends, there came a break in the ranks of 
the unsaved, and one night, after many re- 
fusals of the gospel invitations, one man 
gave himself to Christ, and then one by 
one, sinners—mep, women and children— 
came out from the congregation and made 
confession of faith in Jesus, from the high- 
est to the lowest in the town. 

This was evangelization in connection 
with revival; and this, it seems to us, is 
the great work just now needed in our 
churches—a genuine revival of religion 
among professors of religion, with conver- 
sions from the world, asa reflex result of 
such revival. Let us have revival meet- 
ings as well as evangelistic meetings, and 
let us encourage revivalists to work among 
the churches, as well as evangelists among 
the non-church-going people. Together, 
such work and such workers will, under 
the blessing of God, bring great refreshing 
to our land. 
RENAN IN THE MIRROR OF HIS 

RECENT WORKS. 


** As Macbeth murdered sleep, so M. Re- 
nan, twenty times, a hundred times, in each 
of his books, has murdered joy, has mur- 
dered action, has murdered peace of mind 
and the security of the moral life.” 

Thus one of the most promising young 
writers of France, M. Jules Lemaitre, ex- 
presses himself in Les Contemporains, un- 
der the strong provocation of M. Renan’s 
recent works. It is a verdict long ago an- 
ticipated by serious critics who 1efused to 
be blind because the public were deaf, and 
who based their opinion on the necessary 
consequences of the philosophy involved 
in the brilliant literary illusions with which 
M. Renan won his first conquest of fame. 

He has not lost his public yet. His new 
comedy L’Abbesse de Jouarre reached in 
three months the twenty-Arst edition, and 
he has published in the last eight years 
four other works, light in character and 
frivolous in purpose. The vogue given to 
them shows how the philosopby of dis‘l- 
lusion and moral indifferentism has spread 
in France. It gives even greater emphasis 
to the fact that M. Renan has c: mp!e‘ed his 
own evolution and landed in chaos. What 
he was at the beginning has not been de- 
cided. What he is now L’ Abbesse de Jou- 
arre does not permit us to doubt. Optimist, 
pessimist, idealist, or whatever he was 
or is, he drops down in *‘ The Abbess ** into 
that jocular, frivolous sensualism which 
always has been and always will be the 
common receptacle of wrecked faith and 
moral despair. 

Mr. Edgar faltus claims Renan for a 
pessimist... Perhaps the wish was father to 
this thought. Probably he is neither al- 
together the one nor. altogether the other; 
but by turns both. Withoutsome touch of 





the optimist, he might be less snug, warm 
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and comfortable and less of a sportive Epi- 
curus than he is. Your pessimist is too 
bitter to put his heart into amatory litera- 
ture like ‘‘The Abbess,” or to talk like 
Tartuffe. Life lies before him a tableau 
triste, a chaotic tragedy, and wears none of 
the features of M. Renan’s gay comedy. 

But that gay comedy is the logical end 
of his evolution. It is gay because to-mor- 
row we die and fate ends all. Were the day 
of doom sure for to-morrow, writes Renan, 
the whole world would burst intoSaturnalia 
for the hours that remain. To-morrow 
the guillotine, but to-night D’Arcy and 
‘The Abbess” lie in each other’s arms in 
the prison. 

M. Renan moves rapidly, but neverthe 
less in consistency with himself. It is a 
long way back from the ‘* Abbess” to the 
** Life of Jesus,” but they are both in the 
same line. There isno philosophy and no 
theory of human existence in the ‘* Life of 
Jesus.” It is an elegant but frivolous 
illusion. It contains the maximum vf 
gwathetic deference to Jesus with the mini- 
mum of faith in him. It started among the 
disillusionists the fashion of being Caris- 
tian on the same principle. It is the su- 
preme realization in Christian times and 
under Christian forms of the Greek evolu- 
tion in which faith and religion were finally 
disposed of in the apotheosis of art on the 
one hand and gay festivity on the other. 
Tne extinguisher applied to conscience then 
was the same which was applied in ‘ The 
Life of Jesus” so skillfully, that the brill- 
iancy of the phrase conceals the darkness it 
made. The light, nevertheless, was snuffed 
out, and what snuffed it out was the frivo- 
lous mockery of conscience and moral con- 
viction which now, after it has been nursed 
a few years more and bas hada little further 
evolution in the nihilism of moral ind:ffer- 
ence breaks out anew in L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre, 

For a man who once stood in point cf in- 
fluence hardly second to any man in his 
age, whose scholarship is phenomenal and 
who once defended the apostolic author- 
ship of the Gospel of St. John, this makes 
a badend. Shakespeare has given us two 
Mark Antonys, but the one type destroys 
the other, and the critic must choose be- 
tween them. But there are not two Re- 
nans in this history. The later Renan isthe 
same who started with the boast that he 
knew Christ better than any man of his 
generation, and then proceeded to deprive 
the world’s moral life of its basis. It 
would be a relief to believe that he himself 
is the first victim. The fact that 
he is a victim and that his recent 
works prove it has dawned on his 
adorers in France, and is a commentary on 
the philosophy or want of philosophy he 
represents. It has drawn on him new at- 
tacks which it will require something more 
than amatory comedies of doubtful moral- 
ity to parry. One learned author has as- 
sailed him where he has stood strongest in 
his reputation as a Hebraist. Another has 
declared that ‘‘ not historical truth, not the 
connection of ideas, not the establishment 
of principles and the severe skill of drawing 
logical conclusions, but the art of making 
phrases, of producing a twilixht of ideas 
and words, of charming the ear and blind- 
ing the intellect, of mixing truth and error, 
real and false, God and Nature, Nature and 
human dreams about her” are his arts. 

Meantime he has himself offered in the 
five productions of the last nine years the 
strongest demonstration, of what M. Le- 
maitre asserts, that his books have ‘‘ mur- 
dered the security of the moral life.” 


BISMARCK’S TRIUMPH. 


BismMARok, last week, added another vic- 
tory to the phenomenal list that have 
marked his career. The power of the man 
is something to marvel at. In one way or 
another he always accomplishes his pur- 
pose, no matter how threatening the ob- 
stacles or the opposition may be. Buta 
few weeks ago it seemed as if the persistent 
opposition of a hostile Reichstag were an 
ominous circumstance, foretelling the 
weakening of Imperialism and the consoli- 
dation ef constitutional liberty; but it was 

‘only a straw before the whirlwind of the 
Chancellor’s determination. Oe sag 

~ ‘The means which Bismarck employed to 
secure his ends have already been noted 
by us. - He laid before the people of ~Ger- 





many a dreadful alternative.“ Either they 
could support the Government in its 
scheme to renew the army on a seven 
years’ basis or they should suffer the hor- 
rid consequences of war. It was a threat 
against their liberty on the one hand and 
against their lifeon theother. They chose 
to sacrifice the liberty represented by the 
difference between a three years’ and a 
seven years’ effective for the sake of peace. 
If the alternative of war had huvg upon 
their votes, as Bismarck represented, we 
should find it difficult to blame them for 
their choice. But in point of fact it is 
impossible to believe tbat much of the war 
talk was anything else than part and par- 
cel of a high-handed scheme of bulldozing. 

If we analyze the result of the elections 
last week, we find, in the first place, that 
the National Liberals, who might better be 
called Imperial Conservatives, nearly 
doubled their number, the Conservatives 
and Iniperialists at least held their own, 
while the German Liberals almost dropped 
out of sight by joining, for the most part 
with the National Liberals. These changes 
show an increased strength for the Govern- 
ment among those who would naturally 
have been affected by Bismarck’s threats. 

There was less change in the center party 
than we expected in view of the Pope’s in- 
terference. Only three out of ninety-two 
returned are announced as committed in 
favor of the Septennate. But it issaid that 
many others will abstain from voting on 
the army bill, which, of course, is equiva- 
lent to a passive support of Bismarck. 
Whether three votes in favor of the bill and 
a large negative support will be considered 
by Bismarck as a fair price paid for the ab- 
togation of the May laws, may be consid- 
ered doubtful. Indeed, to judge from the 
recently published oath of allegiance that 
Prussia is to exact from Catholic bishops 
from this time on, we should say that the 
Pope and his party are not to be conciliated 
much more in the future than they have 
been in the past. 

A striking feature of the elections was the 
Socialist loss in its former stronghold, Sax- 
ony. There were Socialist gains in Berlin, 
a result that was of course especially dis. 
tasteful to Bismarck. But there was alto- 
gether a falling off of eighteen in the num- 
ber of Socialists elected. It 1s said, how- 
ever, that probably nine seats will be re. 
covered on the second ballot. Some sixty 
districts failed to elect members and see- 
ond ballots were to betaken yesterday. It 
was said that a majority of these would re- 
sult inthe election of members opposed to 
Bismarck. But in any case his control of 
the new Reichstag is assured. 

Tae result of the elections in Alsace-Lor- 
raine was far more galling to Bismarck 
than the Socialist opposition in Berlin, 
The Government suffered a most decided 
rebuff. Opposition to the Government has 
special significance in Alsace Lorraine. It 
is at once a rejection of Bismarck and a 
certain sign that all the years of subservi- 
ence to Germany have not altered the prov- 
inces’ allegiance to France. This revelation 
was all the more serious coming at the time 
when the talk of war was the talk of the 
day. Inthe event of war it would require 
one army to watch the untrue border prov- 
inces, while another army fought the enemy. 
But since the election, the talk of war has 
subsided. His point gained, Bismarck has 
no further need to threaten or to intimi- 
date. With his great army assured for 
seven years, he can guard, as he always 
has, and as no other can, the unity of the 
Empire. 





MARRIAGE LICENSES. 


Tue Bar Association, of this city, has 
prepared a bill to be presented to the legis- 
lature of this state, which proposes to 
change the laws of the state on the sub- 
ject of marriage. As the law now stands, 
marriage is merely a civil contract that 
may be entered into by the parties, without 
any ceremony, and by the simplest form 
of oral agreement, and that may even be 
implied by acts, when no such agreement 
is shown to have been made. We regard 
this asavery defective state of the law, 
and have often so said in these columns. 

- What the bill of the Bar Association pro- 
poses is as follows:—1. That all persons 
intending to enter into the marriage con- 





tract, shall obtain a license or permut thesefor 


from some one of the officers designated in the 
bill, including judgesas well as clerks of 
towns, villages and cities. 2. That the ap- 
plicant for such a license, if a man, shall 
state whether he is more than twenty years 

of age, and if a woman, whether she is 
more than eighteen years of age. 3. That 
if these statements show that the parties 
bave not attained the ages thus specified, 
no license to marry shall be granted, ex- 
cept with the consent to such marriage 
given before the officer by a parent or guar- 
dian of the parties respectively. 4. That it 
shail be a misdemeanor for any one to sol- 
emnize a marriage, or enter into matrimony 

without such license being first obtained, or 
for any officer to issue such license contrary 
to the provisions of the proposed act. 5. 
That, while omission to comply with the 
law shall be punished as a crime, *‘ no mar- 
riage, otherwise valid, shall be deemed to 
be invalidated or in any way affected by an 
omission to comply with the provisions of 
this act.” The last of these provisions was 
intended to secure children from absolute 
illegitimacy, whose parents had not com- 
plied with the proposed law. 

The bill of the Bar Association is sub- 
stantially similar to the law of Pennsyl- 
vania on the same subject, which, in that 
state, has proved useful in its results. It 
aims to diminish the number of improper 
marriages, to put ministers and the officers 
of law under a healthful restraint in sol- 
emnizing marriages, and also prevent what 
are known as ‘‘runaway marriages.” We 
earnestly hope that the legislature of this 
state wil), without delay, give the sanction 
of law to this bill. It would be a decided 
improvement to the law of the state on the 
subject of marriage. 

Society has so large an interest in the 
family based on marriage that there can be 
no doubt as to its right to regulate by law 
the conditions under which parties shall be 
permitted to enter into the marital relation. 
It is true that marriage is a civil contract; 
and yet it is far more than an ordinary 
civil contract. It is not,in its relation to 
society, like a contract to buy or sell a 
horse. It isa contract which, for special 
reasons existing in the subject matter there- 
of, demands special laws; and on this 
principle all marriage laws are based. 





THE LAST EARTHQUAKE, 





Like our own Charleston earthquakes 
of which we shall long boast, the earth. 
quake of the Riviera last week was not 
really one of the first magnitude. It is 
true that perhaps six hundred were killed, 
while only some fifty were killed in Charles- 
ton; but the Riviera is much more thickly 
populated than South Carolina, and the 
people of Charleston did not rush to the 
churches to have the walls tumble upon 
them. The fright was naturally terrible in 
both cases; but a moderate earthquake 
will, we judge, frighten people up to the 
topmost limit of their capacity of fear. 
The final judgment could not frighten 
them worse. The stories told of theterror, 
and of the injury— though that is less—done 
by this last errthquake are fearful enough. 
It was not only the Italians and Italian 
Frenchmen of the districts of Nice and 
Genoa who suffered, but an immense num- 
ber of Englishmen and Americans who 
were visitiog that beautiful region, aud 
who rushed unclad from their hotels, and 
fled as speedily as possible and as far as 
possible from the place. We do not hear 
that one of them was killed, and scarce 
one was injured. The Prince of Wales, it 
is said, did not leave his bed. Some Cali- 
fornians, familiar with such tremors, were 
equally undisturbed. We may then judge 
that the shock was not of the severest 
character. The loss of life seems to have 
occurred in smaller towns, where there 
were no visitors, and where people 
crowded into buildings which fell upon 
them. 

To judge what destruction an earthquake 
can accomplish when a really terrib'e 
shock occurs we must recall some of the 
famous earthquakes of the last century or 
two. Of the older earthquakes, like that 
which laid the mighty eity of Palmyra in 
ruins, we have but the meagerest informa- 
tion: But within little more than a hundred 
years some fearful convulsions have taken 





place. The Lisbon earthquake of 1755 





killed 60,000 people in six minutes. The 
shock was felt from Finland to Canada and 
the West Indies. In 1797 the whole coun- 
try between Panama and Santa Fé was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake and 40,000 people 
killed. In 1857 an earthquake in the kingdom 
of Naples was accompanied with the loss of 
80,000 lives. In 1868 a fearful earthquake 
at Callao and along the Pacific Coast of 
South America destroyed perhaps 50,000 
lives. There have been numezous other 
earthquakes which have destroyed their 
thoisands. Compared with these, the dis- 
aster in the neighborhood of Nice has been 
but of slight proportions. 

Earthquakes have their favorite localities, 
and Italy lies along their track. Of this 
fact Ena and Vesuvius are proofs, for 
where volcanoes are there earthquakes may 
be expected. Even yet we know so little 
of the cause either of volcanoes or of earth- 
quakes that we must speak very modestly on 
the subject. We know that the tempera- 
ture of the carth increases as we go down, 
and it is only a deduction, which not all 
geologists are willing to draw, that the 
earth is molten below the outer crust. 
Volcanoes seem to have relation to limited 
territories and the same is true of earth- 
quakes, and the cause of both is far from 
clear. It is generally believed that one 
chief cause is the settling of the earth’s 
crust as the contraction of the earth goes on, 
and that seems to have been the sufficient 
explanation of the Charleston earthquake ; 
but there are reasons to suspect that some 
fearful shocks are caused by the explosion 
of immense quantities of steam by the in- 
gress of water into molten portions of the 
earth’s interior. 

One thing is clear, that there should be 
@ most careful study of earthquakes. For 
this purpose the Government should provide 
a sufficient number of self registering instru- 
ments, which will give the time and char- 
acter of every lightest shock. We have 
but one such instrument now in America. 
This instrument in Washington recorded the 
Riviera earthquake, showing that it took 
eight hours for the wave of tremor to reach 
this country. 


Esitorial Rotes. 


We mentioned last week the withdrawal of 
the Mother Superior of the Catholic convent at 
Newark, O., that she might enter on secular 
life. It has been stoutly denied that Sister 
Genevieve ‘ran away,” as had been asserted, 
and the eccletiastical authorities have reported 
that she had applied to Rome for a dispensation 
from her vows, but that she did not in any sense 
run away, although she acted unwieely in not 
informing the Sisters of her intention. We are 
informed that on the night of her escape she 
locked the other nuns as usualin their rooms, 
and then went to the shadow of the neighboring 
Baptist Church, where she met her brother-in- 
law, who carried her in a buggy to the home of 
one of her sisters, where she changed her cloth- 
ing. He then took her by train to Columbus, 
apd saw herin the train from thera to Chilli- 
cothe, where she is now staying with the wife of 
Judge Malone, who was formerly a Sister in the 
same convent, A letter purporting to be from 
her to the nung, bidding them good-by, has 
been published, but no one has seen the origi- 
nal, and the people about Newark persist in be- 
lieving that it was not written by her. The 
priest of the Catholic Church there, Father 
Hayer, explained to a reporter that her vow 
was taken every year and not for life; also 
that no constraint was used in keeping her in 
the order. The latter statement may be true, 
but bardly the former. Her family are Boman 
Catholic, and, we believe, faithful to the 
Church. It seems this ia not & case such as the 
Bishop of Natchez speaks of, in which converts 
from Protestantism rarely are faithful to con- 
ventaal vows. 








Itis not wholly surprising that the curious 
outbreak of custe in the Bowery branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association should have 
taken place. We do not suppose this Bowery 
branch took the action it did without consulta- 
tion with the headquarters in Twenty-third 
Street. We observe that the colored young man 
was told that he would be welcomed at the cen- 
tral building and to the classes there, implying 
that they had been consulted on the subject, 
We say it is not wholly strange, for the Y. M. O- 
A. has not been quite perpendicular on this 
subject at its anniversaries held sometimes in 
the South. And we remember that it was the 
Rev. George A. Hall, Secretary of the New 
York Y. M. C. A., through whose disssmulation 





Mr. Moody was carried away when he went 
South on his campaign and shut the door 
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against colored people who might wish to come 
and hear him, though white and colored sat 
together to hear Sam Jonesin Nashville. This 
matter only requires a little holy courage. We 
have no idea that if the Young Men’s Institute 
in the Bowery had without any fuss accepted that 
young colored man there would have been any 
real set-back to the work, ‘ Folks make too much 
of bulls nowadays,” said the farmer who climbed 
over the fence into the field from which two 
travelers had escaped and beat the angry creat- 
ure with his bludgeon across the nose and sent 
him bellowing away. Aclear eye aad a little 
determination does it. After Beres, Ky., and 
Marysville, Tenn., where the fight has been suc- 
cessfully fought, and white and colored schol- 
ars go to the same school, recite in the same 
classes, and eat at the same tables, our New 
York Y. M. C. A. psople need not be afraid of 
offending the delicate nerves of the Bowery 
boys. We hear from the Harlem branch that 
they will not follow the bad lead of Bowery. 

Now that the Managers of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society have decided that Chattanooga Uni- 
versity must open its doors to black as well as 
white students, the Society ought to refund the 
money that was contributed in Chattanooga on 
the understanding that it was to be for whites 
only. Dr. Manker told them in the most posi- 
tive terms that it was not to be a mixed school, 
saying that he was not only in a position to 
know, but did certainly know what the authori- 
ties intended. If the donors are not satisfied 
to have a different policy proclaimed they cught 
to bave the privilege of reclaiming their dona- 
tions. This, we presume, the Society will 
grant. What will be the effect of the decisions 
of the Board of Managers of the Society 
on the institntion? Suppose a half-dozen 
colored poys and giris are admitted? Will 
it realy cause a stampede of the white stu- 
dents? Perhaps these white boys and girls have 
more liberal ideas than ‘hey are credited with. 
When the writer was in Chattanooga recently 
and visited the University he stood a few minutes 
on the front steps with President Lewis, watch- 
ing some boys at play. A colored boy was 
sweeping the walks. President Lewis called 
attention to him as a hired boy, and remarked 
that the students were allowed to do part of the 
sweeping, receiving pay therefor. To the ques- 
tion, ** Vo the white boys raise any objection to 
sweeping by the side of that colored boy?” the 
president quickly responded, **Ob, no; not at 
all.” Is there so little manhood in these boys 
who are pot ashamed to do menial work in com- 
pany with colored boys, that they would refuse 
¢0 recite in the same classes with decent and 
respectable colored youth? We doabt it, 

Tue signs do not improve for the union of 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterians. The 
condition is very much lke that of the persons 
between whom a fight was averted for the good 
reason that ‘‘one was afraid and the other 
daresn’t..’ Here one does not want to, and the 
other won’t. So we have not much hope from 
an embassy, eaid to have gone South, to fan 
the feeble flame. The Evangelist has published 
a leader against union for the present: 
It shows that the South does not want unioo, 
because it will have ipsissima verba subscription 
vo the Standards, while the principle of the 
Northcro Courch is against it and ‘will never 
be changed.” Then comesthe matter of polit- 
ical utterances by the Church which the 
Southerners ask shall cease; but the 
right to such utterances in great national 
and moral crises, says The Evangelist, ** will 
never be surrendered.” The Evangelist wants 
the Southern Church to unite first with its Cam- 
berland neighbor, andthepn, when it has got 
liberalized, it will be time to talk union wi'h the 
North. All this means that there is a consider- 
able somewhat hberal party in the Northern 
Presbyterian Church which is afraid of union 
with the Southern Church on account of its 
conservatism. But the chief obstacle The Evan- 
gelist does not speak of, and that is the fact that 
the Northern Church would never submit to 
have its colored ministers set off by themselves 
as an inferior caste. The colored ministers of 
the Atlantic Synod would have to be distributed 
among whites in these Synods, and that the 
white ministers of the Southern Oburch will not 
endure these ten years. This will, we believe, 
stand absolutely in the way of union for half a 
generation. We hope we are mistaken. 





Tue Boston Pilot calle attention to the 
‘‘terrible sea-change” that comes over the 
noble Latin tongue when in medical diplomas 
and such documents it is wrenched to make 
Lewiston into Ludovicoduoum, or, still worse, 
when Indian names are put into such form ‘‘as 
Penobscotina, Kennebeccana, aud, worst of all, 
Androscogginense, all of which decorate a Maine 
medical letter-of-marque.” These are beautiful, 
but we take a list of names from the list of bishops 
who a'tended the Baltimore Plenary Council, as 
published in its ‘* Acta,” and ask how many of 
our readers can translate them. There are 
such puzzling names as 8. Fidei, Petriculanus, 
Campi Fontis, Velingensis, Sinus Viridis, Novar- 





cepsis, and Fluminis Rapidi, to say nothing of 
such easy and funny ones as Chicaginensis, 
Dubuquensis, Leavenworthensis, Ogdensburg- 
ensis, Natchetensis, Vincennopolitanus and 
Neequallensis, We do not translate them here, 
but allow our readers to puzzle over them. The 
translations will be found in a separate note, u 





A SMALL portion of our edition went to press 
with serious errors in printing R. C. Morse’s 
statement tothe American Board, and we see 
the same errors in other papers, due evidently 
to blunders in telegraphic transmission. The 
erroneous form was as follows: 

“Ido not believe that the general tenor of the 
biblical texching is that now is the day of salvation. 
This teaching it is my purpose to teach. All I mean 
with reference to the hypothesis of a future proba- 
tion is that I do not know practically its effects 
either upon my own belief or my teaching.” 

What he really said was: 

“I do believe that the general tenor of the biblical 
teaching is that now is the day of salvation. This 
teachiog it is my purpose toteach. All 1 mean in 
reference to the hypothesis of a future probaticn is 
that I do not know. Practically it affects neither 
my own belief nor my teaching.” 


Mr. Epmunp H. Bennett, in a recent num- 
ber of the Forum, discusses the question of a 
pational divorce law, as the means of securing 
a uniform law on this subject equally operative 
in all the states, and correcting the evils in re- 
spect to the divorce system as existing under 
state laws. He despairs of attaining such upi- 
formity by the concurrent action of thirty-eight 
state legislatures, all agreeing to pass and main- 
tain similar laws on this subject. Congress, 
under the Constitution as it now is, has no 
power te enact such a divorce law as Mr. Ben- 
net suggests, and hence he believes in the wis- 
dom of so amending the Constitution as to give 
Congress this power. We entirely concur with 
him in this opinion. Congress has the power to 
enact uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy ; and, if so, it is a thousand-fold more 
important that it should have a similar power 
in regard to marriage and divorce. The family 
having its basis in marriage lies at the very 
foundation of American society. The public 
interests involved in it are not local or limited 
to any particular state or section of the coun- 
try, but common to the whole people of the 
United States. This is an ample reason why the 
subject snould come within the sphere of 
national legislation. State legislation is a de- 
monstrated failure to give the country any thing 
like a uniform system of laws in regard to mar- 
riage and divorce; and the gravest evils in re- 
spect to the family exist under it, The only hope 
of their effective correction liesin giving Con- 
grees the power to legislate on the subject. 


GENERAL WousELEY, as reported in The 
Evening Post, says: 

“T see, with the greatest satisfaction and grati- 

tude, the beginning in Evglish life of something 
like a national party, in which Liberal, Conserva- 
tive, and Radical will drop their differences on the 
questions of empire, looking toa pax Britannica, and 
indeed an ultimate federation of all Eng‘ish-speak- 
ing peoples. Whenevery man who speaks English 
is in the same empire or federation, or whatever it 
may be called, an international millennium will be 
reached. For we should then be able to impose 
peace and freedom upon all the world.” 
That is a glorious hope, but not an immediate 
one, Butapaz Britannica which should enlarge 
itself to be a pax Anglice loquentium, and shou!d 
then attempt to impose a paz universa orbis 
terrarum might have to do 1t through war. 
This imposing peace is a dangerous matter. 
People don’t like to have peace imposed on 
them. The best thing England and America 
could now do looking toward universal peace 
would be to adopt a treaty under which all dis- 
putes shall be referred to arbitration. That ex- 
ampie, pressed upon other nations, might be 
followed. There are just three nations now 
that stand in the way of peace, Russia, first and 
worst, then France and Germany. There is ‘no 
evident prospect of reduced armaments and 
quiet until Russia ceases to be an irresponsible 
tyrapDy. 





Mayor Hewrrt, of this city, being invited 
to attend the annual dinner of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of Brooklyn, on the 
evening of Washington’s birthday, and being 
an invalid and hence unable to attend, sent to 
the Club his exouse for not being present. He 
added thereto a sharp and forcible comment on 
the labor organizations that have sprung up in 
this country, especially within the last eight or 
ten years. Governor Hill was the orator of the 
occasion ; but the letter of Mayor Hewitt—which 
was far better than Governor Hill’s oration—was 
suppressed; and it was not generally known 
until some two days afterward that he Led 
written any letter at all. The reason for the 
suppression is undoubtedly tu be found in what 
he said about labor orgapvizatione, and their 
methods of action. That reason ought to have 
led to the reading of the letter rather than its 
suppression, The simple fact is that these 
secret labor organizations have, in their man- 





ner of action, fecome a serious element of 
danger to society. Their despotism over their 
own members, their proscription, and even 
persecution, of workingmen who will not join 
them, and their disturbance of the industrial 
and business interests of society by organized 
strikes make them a source of grave peril. 
Mayor Hewitt characterizes this fact in strong 
terme, and warns the Democratic party against 
any system of ccquetry with these organiza- 
tions for the sake of the votes of their mem- 
bers. He speaks plainly and squarely on this 
subject. It is well known that Governor Hill 
is counting the labor vote ; and this is, perhaps, 
apart of the reason why the letter of Mayor 
Hewitt was not read at a meeting at which he 
was to be the chief speaker. We commend the 
Mayor for speaking right out regardless of any 
political consequences to himself or anybody 
else. 


Tue original vote in the House of Representa- 
tives by which the “Dependent Pension Bili” 
was passed, was 180 votes for the bill, and 76 
against it. The vote to repass the bill over the 
President's veto was 175 against 125 votes. The 
vote for the bill being less than two-thirds of 
the members of the House present and voting, 
the veto was sustained, and the bill effectually 
killed. We observe that far the larger part of 
the votes against the veto came from the 
Republican members of the House. This 
looks as if political and party reasons had 
something todo with their action, which would 
not be at all creditable to them. We last week 
expressed our opinions in regard to the veto, 
looking upon it then, as we now do, as one of 
the wisest and best acts of President Cleveland, 
The newspapers of the country, without any re- 
gard to party, have almost universally con- 
demned this pension bill. Public sentiment was 
strongly opposed to it, as we think, for good 
reasons. The simple truth is, that this pension 
business, largely manipulated by claim agents 
working in their own interests, has been en- 
tirely overdone. The people are getting dis- 
gusted with the action of Congress in loading 
down the country with pension expenses far 
beyond the demands of the utmost gratitude 
and generosity to the soldiers and sailors en- 
gaged in the service of the Government auring 
war. The President has done the country a good 
service by calling a halt on this question. If 
office-seekers expect to profit from tne so-called 
**zoldier vote,” by their zeal for the increase of 
our pension expeneer, we think that they will 
tind themselves gravely mistaken in the result, 


Ar the annual dinner of the New England 
Society, on Dec. 22d, Mr. Henry W. Grady.pro- 
claimed the banns, and at the inaugural ban- 
quet of the New York Southern Society, on 
Washiogton’s Birthday, Dr. Coarles F. Deems 
performed the marriage ceremony of New Eng- 
land and the new Sou'h. Horace Russell, the 
President, and Cornelius N. Bliss, the Furst 
Vice-President, of the New England Society, 
made the responses for the groom, and some 
two hundred and fifty Southerners, young and 
old, ip a storm of cheers and *‘ Southern yells,” 
gave away the rosy bride. The new Society, no 
coubt, well represents the prevailing sentiment 
among Southern people—the disappearance 
of the provineial before the growing and ab- 
sorbing national feeling, which is making such 
headway in the Southern S:ates. The social 
revolu'icn is gladly accepted by the new gener- 
ation of Southern men. The great development 
of Southern industries seems to show that they 
are bent on making the best of the present, and 
on getting all the consolation they can out of 
the rast. Not much, to be sure; but still the old 
feudal method of Southern life left behind ir, 
no doubt, many pleasant memories and much 
fine and manly feeling to serve the young men of 
the South in the new struggle that began at the 
close of the War—the struggle for bread and 
meat. It is said that nearly one hundred thon- 
sand Southern people live in New York City. 
Their representatives at their Society’s dinner 
certainly, as Comptroller Trenholm remarked in 
his speech, were a very comfortable-looking lot 
of “exiles.” The idea of their being in exile 
caused laughter. A Scotchman in London does 
not consider himeelf an exile, and we are glad 
to see that Virginians or Kentuckians in New 
York do not feel so very far away from home. 
The new Society has been formed to perpetuate 
what is best of the old Southern influences, 
manners and customs, At its mectings there 
will be no historical discussione, and politica 
will be ruled out. It is modeled after the New 
England Society; and, instead of Plymouth 
Rock, its members will utilize the Washington 
monument as a corner-stone, 


Tux Constitution of this State, adopted in 
1846, requires that “the whole body of the law 
of this state” shall be reduced “ into a written 
and systematic code” by the action of the legis- 
lature. This command has been obeyed only in 
part. The legislature has established a Penal 
Code, and also a Code of civil. and criminal 
procedure, but has hitherto omitted to establish 
a Civil Code. What is known as the “ Field 
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Civil Code” has been several times before the 
legislature ; but although much discussed, it has 
not yet become a law of the state. This Code 
will again come up for consideration in the 
present legislature ; and, after being amended, 
if necessary, it should be adopted. Thus “the 
whole body of the law of this state” would, as 
the constitution requires, be placed in “ a writ- 
ten and systematic code.” So far as this has 
already been done, it is admitted, alike among 
lawyers and judges, that the statement of the 
law has been greatly simplified, and the facility 
of referring to it much increased, Why should 
not the work be completed? The legislature 
has had twenty years in which to do the entire 
work, and has not yet finished it. The Field 
Civil Code is the only one before it, and tbis 
Code must be adopted, or none. If it can be 
improved in any respect, s0 be it, Let the 
legislature not adjourn without adopting it, 
either with or without amendment. Those law- 
yers who are opposed to it, are generally opposed 
to any codifivation of the laws of the state. 


One of the commonest hallucinations in the 
South is for the white people to imagine that they 
are doipg a very noble thing in that t ey give 
all the taxes paid by tke colored people to col- 
ored schooler, and in addition some of that paid 
by the white people. Thus, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Kentueky, in his Re- 
port of 1886, says: 

“ That the people should, by their own act, draw 
the revenue from the white schools at so large a 
rate each successive year, to supplement the meager 
sum contributed by the colored people, is the most 
remarkable fact in the school history of Kentucky.” 
We do not see anything remarkable in it. It is 
no more than is done in every state in the North. 
The colored people of Kentucky, for a reason 
which is not their fault, but the fault of those 
who enslaved them, are a class without wealth— 
the poorer class of the people. Here in the 
North it is the well-to-do who pay the school 
taxes. Our poor do not pay their schooling; it 
is paid by their rich neighbors. We understand 
that the poor must be educated, and the rich 
must pay for it, and we don’t admire the self- 
sacrifice of the rich people in keeping schools 
open for their poor neighbors. Only we have 
not learned to keep class schools, one school for 
the rich and one for the poor, 





JusT now when we are approachfrg so rapid- 
ly the end of our public lands that can be given 
to settlers, it is well that the two Houses of 
Congress should agree on some practicable 
measure to stop frauds in entries instead of 
quarreling with each other asto the way of 
doing it. Under the bre-emption Timber Cult. 
ure and Desert Land laws a man after entering 
his 160 acres of homestead land can enter 160 
acres more under the Pre-emption Land law, 
160 under the Timber Culture law, and 
640 under the Desert Land law, making 1,120 
acres in all, or one and three-quarter square 
miles. It is by taking advantage of all these 
privileges fraudulently, in the persons of their 
employés who never intend to settle on the 
lands, that enormons tracts have come into the 
possession of cattle and other companies, It is 
very desirable that there fraudulent claims be 
canceled, and the land thrown open to honest 
settlers. One cattle company holds a tract of 
land fifty by one hundred and fifty miles in ex- 
tent—larger than the state of Rhode Island. 
A similar case is the Estes Park entry in Colo- 
rado, the title to which is not inverted, it is as- 
serted by fraud, in the Earlof Dunraven. Both 
Houses of Congress profess to be anxious to re- 
peal all but the Homestead Law, but they differ 
as to the process of reclaiming the land already 
fraudulently secured, the House wishing to put 
this work in the hands of the Commissioner of 
Public Lands, while the Senate insists that those 
who are deprived of lands, as, for example, per- 
sons who have honestly bought fand of pre- 
empters or homesteaders, We fail to see why any 
one should object to a recourse to the courts. 
The evil isa great one, but it is a great exag- 
geration to make it out that ninety per cent. of 
the entries are fraudulent, as has been asserted. 
One who has seen the immense immigration 
pouring into the new lands of Dakota and Ida- 
ho knows that a very large proportion is hon- 
est ; but he will also wish to have the facilites 
for securing enormous tracts to a single owner 
put an end to. 





.... Prof. F. L, Patton saysin The Princeton Re 
view : “Bishops and elders are convertible terms 
in the New Testament ; but ministers and elders 
are not convertible terms in the Presbyterian 
Church.” That is good sense. We are not now 
concerned to decide whether bishops (called in 
the Presbyterian Church ministers) and elders 
are convertible terms in the New Testament; 
but Professor Patton im a blunt way 
expresses the great truth that Oburch 
government is not a matter of divine 
ordinance, but of humsn convenience. Be- 
cause it was convenient for the Church of the 
first century to govern itself in one way,and that 
way was modified in the second century, and 
still more in the third and fourth, it does nq 
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follow that we are required to go back to fourth, 
third, second or first century for our model, for 
we have aright to add a ninteenth modification 
to those that have gone before. We can use 
bishops, ministers, elders, deacons, committee- 
mep, or whatever we please, if we willonly bring 
in the Kingdom of God on earth. 


.-A correspondent writes us that we are 
heartless to speak as we do of the soldiers now 
in need, who got no disability in the War. He 
says there sre ten thousand of them now ip 
almshouses. We don’t know about that. We 
are not heartless. We say they ran risks and 
excaped them, If they had suffered the country 
would have given them generous pensions. As 
it is they escaped, did nobly, and got glory. 
Now they are dependent for other reasons, per- 
haps from disease, perhaps from vice. The war 
had nothing to do with it. They would have 
been dependent just the same if they had not 
enlisted. They ran risks, to be sure, but the 
country has been to such an accident insurance 
company, and has paid for their losses. It can- 
not pay for those who did not lose. The Gov- 
eroment does well when it supports the poor in 
almshouses. But itis not for such that the law 
is really intended. It is pushed by pension claim 
agents for their interest and not for the 
eoldiers. 


..On Sunday, February 20th, according to 
the Chatlannooga Times, Bishop Walden and Dr. 
Rust occupied seats in the pulpitof the whe 
Metbotist Episcopal church of that city. Says 
the Times: 

* Dr. Rust offered the opening prayer and made a 

fervent appeal to the throne of Divine Grace for the 
university, praying that the shafts being hurled 
against it by unscrupulous enemies might be turned 
aside, and that the Almighty would hedge it in as 
wito a wall, and protect it from all injury.” 
If it was the local trustees of the University the 
good doctor referred to as ‘‘ unscrupulous 
epemier,” he was ungenerous thus to attack 
them on their own ground. To whom was the 
gocd doctor alluding as ‘‘ unscrupulous ene- 
mies ”—the local trustees or the managers of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society? If to the former, wasn’t 
it a little ungenerous to say such things in their 
presence ; if to the latter, wasn’t ita little prema- 
ture? I: muy be that be was misreported. 


...-Ln India a boycott is called a bandobast. 
There has been a bandobast in Western India 
against the liquor-selling business, which is a 
Government monopoly, and shame to the Gov- 
ernmeut forit. But such a bandobast is against 
the laws, and the prime movers 1n it have been 
sent to jail. This 18 not a temperance move- 
ment; indeed, it was a quarrel about the qual- 
ity of the Jiquors provided ; but it is sad enough 
to see Government punish any movement 
which looks toward abstinence. Speaking of 
some other sad anomalies of legislation, a native 
paper, The Indian Spectator, edited by a Parti, 
Mr. Malahare, says: 

‘¢ What have the youth of India done to be tnrice 
accursed under the most enlightened of Govern- 
ments?—to be cursed witn monopolized liqaor, 
with the ‘free’ literature of Europe and America, 
and with this loathsome Contagious Diseases Act?” 


...-A curious blunder occurred not long ago 
in one of the Established churches near Bir- 
mipgham. The collections had always been 
taken in boxes at the church door. On that 
day, however, the presence of the Bishop, and 
the special nature of the collection, suggested 
to the rector that it would be better to adopt 
the mure modern practice of a pew-to-pew col- 
lection. He therefore beckoned the clerk juet 
as the Bishop was ascending the pulpit, and 
told him to fetch two silver salvers from the 
rectory, to hand them round at the close of the 
service, and afterward take them to the Bishop. 
The housemaid not unnaturally concluded that 
the clergy needed refreshment, and thus it came 
about that the clerk, after handing two plates 
of biecuits down the aisle, presented them to the 
Bishop, audibly remarking that nobody would 
have any! 

...-A pastor in Glen’s Falls , N. Y¥., writes us: 

Within a radius of two miles, within which the 
writer lives, there are eight evangelical churches. 
Such we call ourselves, and so much we severaliy 
admit concerning each other, with perhaps an “if” 
and a* but.” Can we work and worship together? 
Yes! after a gingerly sort. Can we organiz: for 
the mos: effective evangelization of our town? 
Sectarian interests forbid. Sectarian feeling makes 
us rivals. If we should attempt it upon any plan 
that did not carefully divide the spoils, the officials 
and agencies of our denominations (sweet werd !) 
would be inquiring into our loyalty, How can we 
fail to be sick of it? Only we aré not a hundredth 
part as sick of it as we need to be. There are too 
many who éetill like the taste of the stuff and roll it 
as a sweet morsel under their tongues. 

This is quite too true, 


....We publish this week the long argument 
prepared by Dr. R. 8. Storrs, and presented to 
the Mavhattan Congregational Association with 
the resolution opposing the calling of councils 
in cases of theological difficulty which come 
before the American Board. This argument, 
the most complete on this side of the auestion, 
may be regarded as an answer to the pleas of 
President Hopkins and Professor Harris in favor 


of such councils. Very ably does Dr. Storrs 
and the strong committee of which he was 
chairman show the weakness and untrastwor- 
thiness of councile, and the superior wisdom 
and responsibility of such a body as the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board. We 
commend to our readers the argument which 
convinced the Manhattan Association. 


....Delitzsch’s Hebrew translation of the New 
Testament continucs to be a wonderful mission- 
aryagency. It has nowfound its way to the 
Jews of Siberia, and has seemingly entered there 
also on its mission conquering and to conquer, 
as it has done in the Eastern provinces of Euro- 
pean Russia, where no less than 30,000 copies of 
ths work have been scattered among the Jewish 
peoples. The Jews of Siberia are reading the 
translation with avidity, and a movement has 
been inaugurated among them that much resem- 
bles that in Kischneff, in Bessarabia. These 
Jews are but little acquainted with the Talmud, 
and are, for this reason, thought to be more 
open to gospel influences. The Testaments are 
sold and distributed from the city of Tomsk. 


..We know our readers will be glad to have 
us publish during Lent a weekly lecture deliv- 
ered to his own people by Phillips Brooks. The 
first of the series appears this week, and is a 
very sweet and helpful meditation about the re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son to his father. It is 
very difficult to report Dr. Brooks, but we are 
sure these Lenten lectures are well reported and 
we know they will be helpful. The whirl of win- 
ter gayety now ceases awhile, and even fashion 
bows in homage awaiting the coming Cross, 
Now especially are we glad to follow our Sa- 
viour’s journey along the highways of Pere:, 
ard bear bis words to his disciples as he travels 
on to Gethsemane and Calvary. 


.- Those organs of Methodist opinion which 
have fought the good fight against caste, are to 
be congratalated on the glorious victory. The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate deserves spe- 
cial honor for its courage and sagacity ; Zion's 
Herald bas becn true to its record ; the Michigan 
Christian Advocate has dealt ringing blows at 
caste; and the Western Christian Advocate has 
thundered its remonstrance against the act of 
Professor Caulkins. The Northern Christian 
Advocate bas been ¢qually constant on the other 
aide. Dr. J. W. Hamilton has been a bost in 
himeelf. 


..Alsace and Lorraine have now Leen in 
German hands for about fifteen years. During 
this time the Protestants have increased 31,142 
souls, the Catholics suffered a decrease of 
20,162. The largest increase in the Protstant 
ranks was in the larger cities, namely Strass- 
burg, 10,343, Metz, 5,322, Miiblhausen, 1,258, 
Kolmar, 1,105, Saargemiind, 843. Ofthe 305,134 
Protestante, 254,000 are Lutherans and 51,600 
are Reformed. In these two provinces the two 
denominations are not united, as is the case in 
the nine old provinces of Prussia, where sinca 
1817 they constitute the ‘‘ United Church.” 


....Ltis a singular fact that the members of 
the Court of Appeals of this state are not as 
well paid for their services a3 the police justices 
of this city. The latter receive eight thousand 
dollars a year, while the former receive but 
seven thousand doilars. There is a bill pending 
before the legislature of the state, which pro- 
poses to raise the salary of judges of the Court 
of Appeals to ten thousand dollars a year. By 
all means let it become a law. Tbe present 
salary is shamefully below the dignity of the 
¢ffice. 


.--»Three native converts of the American 
Board in Turkey, named Mardiros Siraganian, 
Jobn B. Haygooni, and John Melchonian, bave 
formeia union to carry on missionary work, 
with American help, but independent of the 
Board and its churches. We wish them all suc- 
cess, working among the unevangelized, but we 
agree with The Examiner that it is not very 
gracious for them to begin by disparaging the 
work of the missionary society through which 
they were themselves evangelized. 


....-Lord Bacon, referring to that docility of 
the mind and heart, which is needed in the in- 
vestigation of all subjects, says: ‘‘ There is no 
other entrance tothe kingdom of man, which is 
founded in the sciences, or to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, into which no one can enter but in the 
character of a little child.” A perfectly docile 
temper is a long step to the discovery of truth 
on any subject. It is very different from that 
s upid credulity which believes without evi- 
dence. 


...-The case of Pelletier v. Hayti, which has 
long been contested, and in which Ex-Justice 
Strong was made a referee, is the subject of a 
voluminous report to the Senate by Secretary 
Bsyard of the State Department, in which he 
states some very important points in interna- 
tional law. The Secretary reverses the decision 
of Ex Justice Strong as arbitrator. This paper 
was presumably prepared by Mr. Wharton, who 
is the Solicitor of the State Department. 


...-1t looks now as if the Senate of the United 





States would not, during the present session of 


Congress, take any action upon the extradition 
treaty recently negotiated with Great Britain. 
An omission to do so and to ratify the treaty is 
much to be regretted, since the new treaty is a 
very great improvement upon that of 1842. It 
is for the best interest of both countries that 
this treaty should pe speedily ratified by the 
Senate. 


..-The New Jersey Sabbath Union has been 
doing some excellent work in arousing and di- 
recting public sentiment inthat state on the 
subject of the enforcement of Sunday laws. A 
reform was greatly needed in Newark and other 
cities, and much has already been gained in this 
direction. An eight-page quarterly, The Pearl 
of Days, appears as the organ of the move- 
ment. Itis published in Newark, by the Secre- 
tary of the Union, the Rev. J. H. Knowles. 


....<Copgressman Morrow, of California, is 
sorely vexed because the bill increasing the 
stringency of existing laws against Chinese im- 
migration, which he introduced into Congress, 
seems to have no chance of being passed at the 
present sersion. He tbreatens to introduce a 
still more radical bill at the next session of Con- 
gress. We advise Mr. Morrow to keep cool and 
take things patiently, if he is a hater of China- 
men. 


--..Tke Boston Traveler speaks of a gentle- 
map, nowliving in Connecticut, who was bornin 
the seventh yeer of this century, in the seventh 
month of that year, on the seventh day of that 
mouth, on the seventh day of the week, and in 
the seventh hour of that day, and who has been 
and is now a Seventh-day Baptist. Seven ap 
pears to be a remarkably favorite number in 
that man’s earthly history. 


..-. The Anti-Polygamy Bill which has been 
paseed by both Houses of Congress, disfranchises 
all Mormons in Utah who refuse to take an 
oath to support the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, including the Edmunds act of 
1882, and also this act. This is not a test-oath 
in the sense of making one’s religious belief a 
ground of excluding him from the right of vot- 
ing. 


..-This is something that could not have 
happened even 60 late as the days of Bishop Gil- 
bert Haven. At the last meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Conference, Bishop Merrill was en: ertained 
at the home of a well-to-do Negro family, mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church—and yet was cor- 
dially invited by, dined wiih, and preached for 
the Southern Methodist pastor. 


+++. We are glad to be assured by correspond- 
ence from the capital of Madagaecar that the 
stories set afloat by the French as to the state 
of affairs in the island kingdom are without 
foundation. Missionary work is prospering, as 
the article in our missions column will show, 
and there is no panic of any kind among the 
Malagassy. 


....The section in the Inter-State Commerce 
Act, relating to the prohibition of reduced faree, 
makes an exception in favor of the “ ministers 
of religion.” We do not believe in the doctrine 
that underlies this excep'ion. In the matter of 
legislation the “‘ ministers of religion” should 
be treated just as all other citizens are treated, 


.. The friends of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nery will deeply regret the loss of Professor 
Riddle, who goes to Allegheny Seminary, near 
his old home, to take the place of Profeesor 
Warfield, who goes to Piinceton. Professor 
Riddle has very few cquals as a teacher of the 
New Testament. 


+-.-Tbe coroner’s jury declare that, in the 
recent collision on the Baltimore & Obio rail- 
road, many lives were lost that but for the car- 
stoves and the kerosene lamps might bave been 
saved. Let these stoves and lamps be abolished 
by law. This is the lesson taught. 


....Of the penitent thiet’s prayer on the cross 
and Christ’s immediate answer thereto, Dr. 
Clarke, in his commentary, says that we have 
one such case in the Bible that none need de 
spair, and but one that none should presume, 


.-The English equivalents for the Latin 
names of Catholic Episcopal Sees given above 
are Santa Fe, Little Rock, Springfield, Wheel- 
ing, Green Bay, Newark and Grand Rapids. 








TO OUR READERS, 


As this issue of Tue InpEPENDENT will 
go into the hands of a large number of per- 
sons in addition to its regular list of sub- 
scribers, we present a few extracts from 
letters from regular readers, showing the 
high estimation in which they hold the pa- 
per, as we believe it better for others than 
ourselves to speak of the good qualities of 
the paper. 

Vernzk, Daxota, Feb. 9th, 1887. 
Eprron Tae INDEPENDENT, 

Dear Sir:—Of course after reading Taz In- 
DEPENDENT for five years I couldn’t think of 
dropping it for any other paper of its kind. 





D. Y. C. 





East Hanpwicx, Vr. 
One year ago I subscribed for your paper and 
I now express my great regret that I lived with- 
out it so long. In my opinion there is no re- 
ligious journal which can, all told, come fora 
moment into comparison with it. 
eo oo Ot 
Apams Hovusz, Boston, Feb, 17th, 1887. 
I can’t get on without your great paper. 
E, A. B. 
Mapison, Wis., Feb. 14th, 1887. 
To Tae Pusiisuee or THE INDEPENDENT, 
Dear Stir:—I have so many papers in Nor- 
wegiap, German and English, that I get very 
little time to read every one, but Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT seems to be a paper of a cosmopolitan 
character. Respectfully, 
H. G. Srvs, 
President of Luther Seminary, Madison, Wis. 
We might add to the above by the score, 
but the better way for any person to do 
who desires to read a paperof the acknowl- 
edged excellence of Tux InpEPENDENT is to 
subscribe for a few weeks or months on 
trial, taking advantage of the following 
very liberal 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
One month.......$ .80/One year....... .$ 8 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5. 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years.... 7 
Six months....... 1.50/Four years..... 8. 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 
And any one wishing to raise a club 
should read the following 
OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. ............+.++..$2.50 each, 


23ss 


Three “ sciétobbtaistsne SS 
Four “ Secnseneetsces come ae 
Five * occsesipcpeamens an. © 


Any number over five at $2.00 each. 

Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT 
be sent free to any address. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
speciai rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

OLUB LIST FOR 1887. 

Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, 
any one wishing to subscribe for any news- 
paper or magazine, in connection with 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Can save money by con- 


sulting our Club List and ordering there- 
from. We have filled a large number of 
orders during the past month for other 
papers and magazines, and shall be glad to 
receive any further orders. 

RENEWALS. 


We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expi- 
ration, 80 that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 


READING NOTICE. 


NEW FEATURE IN ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
Tenth Agazal fiectins of the Daisod States 
Mutaal Accident Associati 
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FINE CARPETS AND RUGS. 
Opening of Spring Stock, 


Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETINGS 


Wilton, Moquette, 
Velvet, Brussels, etc. 
Alsv a very large assortment ot 


ORIENTAL WHOLE CARPETS AND RUGS 


just received, 


Axminster, 





Proadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 
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THE FORESTRY MEMORIAL. 


Tue American Forestry Congress has 
addressed a memrial to Congress ia re- 
gard to the subject of forestry in this 
country, praying as follows: 





“That the timber lands still in possession of 
the general Government, mostly situated on the 
Western mountains, be immediately withdrawn 
from sale or other disposal, 

“That these timber lands be either committed 
in trust to such of the state governments as have 
provided in satisfactory manner for the protec- 
tion of the same and for their conservative man- 
agement and perpetuity in forest, or else be re- 
tained by the general Government and efli- 
ciently protected and managed. 

* That a National Department of Forests be 
instituted for the protection and management 
of such forest lands as are retained by the gen- 
eral Government, and for the purpose of assist- 
ing, advising, and co-operating with local au- 
thorities and individualsin the prosecution and 
ex ension of systematic forestry. 

“ That in connection with such a Department 
of Forests a system of extensive forest-planting 
be established: on the military reservations of 
the treeless plains for the purpose of directly as- 
sisting and encouraging, by example and with 
plant material, the tree-planters of the plains, 
and indirectly benefiting the agricultural inter- 
esta of these lands.” 

This memorial deals with a question of 
arge dimensions in relation to the interests 
of this country; and whether Congress 
shall or not adopt and carry into effect all 
its suggestions, there can be no doubt that 
the subject itself deserves the prompt and 
earnest consideration of the national legis- 
lature. The memorialists very justly state 
that the people are using ‘“‘more wood- 
material than can in continuity yearly be 
produced on the existing forest areas in 
the present s¢atws and under present meth- 
ods of utilization.” 

The fact that stares us in the face is that 
our forests are disappearing, under the 
operation of the woodman’s axe, much 
more rapidly than they are being repro- 
duced by natural growth; and if this fact 
of destruction, without a corresponding re- 
production, shall be continued at the rate 
of the last twenty-five years, the time is not 
far distant in the future when the country 
will be seriously embarrassed for the want 
of wood, to be used as fuel and in the 
various aris. Statistics show this beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

The problem of averting this impending 
evil is manifestly too large for individual 
effort to solve. Private capital is not like- 
ly to be invested in forest culture, since it 
takes too long atime before apy returns 
from the business can be expected. The 
growth of trees is always slow. The gen- 
era! Government, as well as the state gov- 
ernments, must take the matter in band, 
and by @ systematic and well-ordered ar- 
rangement that works continuously for a 
long series of years, sogage in forest cult- 
ure, or nothing adequate to the increasing. 





emergency will be done. ‘Arbor Days,” 
for planting trees are well so far as they 
g0, but they of themselves are not adequate 
to the exigency. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will, at 
an early period, give its serious attention 
to the subject-matter involved ine this me- 
morial of the American Forestry Congress, 
and set its wits to work to devise a remedy 
for the evil that impends over the country 
from the rapid destruction of our forests. 
The memorial comes from those who, bav- 
ing studied the subject, and hence made 
themselves acquainted with the facts, know 
what they are talking about. The sooner 
efficient action is taken on this subject the 
better. 





THE TRADE DOLLAR BILL. 


Tue Trade Dollar Bill, passed by both 
Houses of Congress, whicb, as we presume, 
will be signed by the President, provides 
substantially as follows: 1. That trade 
dollars, not defaced, mutilated, or stamped, 
shall, on presentation to the Treasury or 
any Sub-Treasury of the United S-ates, be 
redeemed, dollar for doltar, in standard 
silver dollars, or subsidiary silver coin. 2. 
That the period for such redemption shall 
not extend beyond six months after the 
enactment of the law. 3. Tuat the trade 
dollars, upon being thus redeemed, shall 
not be reissued, but shall be recoined iato 
standard silver dollars. 4. That these trade 
dollars, thus redeemed, shall not be counted 
a3 any part of the silver bullion which, 
under the silver law of 1878, is required to 
be purchased each month for coinage into 
standard silver dollars. 

Such are the chief provisions of this bill, 
and if signed by the President, it will put 
an end to the trade dollar question, which 
bas been so long under discussion. The 
speculators in trade dollars have teen 
clamoring for a law that will enable them 
to get them into the Treasury of the United 
States at a profit to themselves. The 
amount of such dollars, for the most part 
in China, is about $36,000,000. The time 
during which they are redeemable, will 
give an opportunity to get them back from 
China, in wholeor in pait, for redemption; 
and if this can be done at a protit, then it 
is very certain to be done. The Treasury 
will undoubtedly have to redeem more 
trade dollars than are now in this country, 
which, as it is estimated, do not exceed 
$6,009,000. 

The fact that these dollars, when re- 
deemed, are not to be counted as a part of 
the silver bullion required to be purchased 
under the silver law for coinage into stand- 
ard silver dollars, is a very objectionable 
feature of the law, and is clearly a victory 
for the silver men. The silver law of 1878 
is, in all conscience, bad enough, without 
adding this supplement to make it worse. 
As things now look, this business of coin- 
ing sham silver dollars is likely to go on, 
until the people shall at last learn, by a 
sad experience, that this whole scheme is 
both a stupendous blunder and a virtua) 
fraud. The time is sure to come when, if 
the coinage is continued, gold will be prac- 
tically demenetized, and bought and sold 
as merchandise, and when silver dollars 
will become the standard in which all 
other values will be computed. This re- 
sult is inevitable unless the coinage of sil- 
ver dollars be seasonably suspended. 
Nataral laws make it so. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Goop borrowers have experienced no 
difficulty in supplying their rc quirements 
at the easy rates of interest that bave been 
current for some time past, owing to the 
fact that loanable funds have continued in 
abundant supply, and capital has been 
more lenient in its exactions than hereto- 
fore. The Treasury continues to absorb 
money freely trom the large payments of 
duty that result from increased imports of 
merchandise, and adverse Domestic Ex- 
change is drawing currency to the interior 
in excess of the receipts, so that the banks 
are not likely to be ip a position to recruit 
their reserves from either of these sources 
of supply. The local money-market, nev- 
ertheless, continues to rule quiet and easy, 
with the supply of money fully equal to 
the demand. Money at the West has been 
in good demand, and interest rates have 











ruled steady. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and bankers’ balances have been 
available at 3@4} per cent., which are 
extremes, business having been chiefly at 
3}@4 per cent. Commercial paper has been 
jn good supply, but local banks have not 
shown much disposition to buy. First- 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days torun, have been taken at 44@5 per 
cent. discount, four months at 5@6, and 
good single-named paper at 6@6}. 
STOCK MARKET. 


In the early part of the week the stock 
market was dull and featureless, and the 
fluctuations were without significance and 
of narrow proportions. Toward the latter 
part of the week, however, there developed 
a much firmer tone with inreased activity 
in the leading stocks resulting in higher 
prices. This has been due to the stronger 
feeling reflected from Europe and more dis- 
position to buy on foreign account, the re- 
moval of difficulties that obstructed the re- 
organization of 'Texas-Pacific, a very favor- 
able statement for the month of January by 
the Pennsylvania road, the easier tendency 
of foreign exchange, and a more general 
display of confidence with respect to the 
future. The following table gives the high- 





est, lowest and closing quotations: 


Low- Clos 
Ritgh- est. tna 
Sales, eat. Feb. 26th. 
Adams Express........... se... W2 M3 M3 143 
Alten & F. Tocceguctcccccccces TS OB BSB SB 
American Express, ..........-+++ 86 110 18% Ilo 
Ae, T. BB. FO... 0c cgeeececccceee B00 96% 96% 96% 
Atlantic & Pacitic............... 8,165 12%, 115 12 
Buff., Roch & Pitts............. 1,230 423 389% 42 
Cameron Coal...........ceeeeeee 152% 45% 45 45 
Canada Southern.......... ..... 11,695 603 58 689% 
Canadian Pacific..........+..... 63% 61% 62 
Cadar Falla & M.........ccccccces 18 1 18 
Central Pacific. .......00- ssseeee B°% 3636 37 
Gi BGO. cccecccccccccecccceqeeee 9 84 BK 
C. & Ohio Ist pf.. 15% (155g «(154% 
C. & Ohio 2d pf.. ose wg Ww 10 
Chicago & AJton..........-ss005. 144 144 144 





Chicago and N. W.... .......+.. 40,58 64g 1144 115% 
Chicago & N. W. pf.......--..... 1.005 142 140% M41 


Chi, Bur. & Q.....ccceeee ceeeeeee 484 











13834 13834 13844 


Chicago, M. and St, P........... 94,080 9234 90% 91% 
Chic,, M.& St P. pf........ . 305 «121g Il «(1k 
GOd., BR. FT. © BOB. .cccecoccecce 1,581 = 12634 12644 126 
Chi., St. L. & P. pf........eeeeee 400 «3934 88 SAK 
Can., T., St. Le. & C...cccccccvee 600 10346 3 1033g 
Cin,, Wash. & B. pf.......-...006 420 4 5G OMS 
_ 8) eee er 50u 9 9% 9% 

» Deg ©. & Ticcccccccccccescecgeces 656 665CA CG 
pate =“ 4,135 3935 3835 38% 
Col., H. V. & Tol... 8,19 S65 35 35% 
Col, & Hook. Coal.... 3,200 373% 36% 874g 
Consol. Gas Co.. ccccccccccces 1996 8 S66 8435 
Del. and Hudson. . . 5,621 108% 02 *1024 
Delaware, Lackswans & Wh 56,120 186% 13654 13555 
Bee. & BR. G.....cocevcevcccococccs 1,064 25% 2535 25% 
ee eee 4,823 606 59 60% 
BR. Bic Vo B GOing BOWeccccccceree TH 1383, 1336 18% 
E. T. & Va., & G. Ist pf......... 460 77% 77 i7 
E. T., Va. & G, 2d pf.........- 95 826% 26) (6 
Evans. & T. H......+..00s-ececee 30 S656 BBE BEG 
Equitable Gas.... ....cceecseee 200 W744 «4117 «NNT 
Ft. W. & Den. City............ 400 (MAG BG DAG 
Green Bay & W.........0--.0+++ 3850 138% 12% 13% 
Harlem... ..ccccccccccessecccce 15 220 220 220 
Tllinow Central..... -- 885 1293% 128% 12934 
Ill. C., leased line.... eo 6 4 a 
See. DB Ginccctecess.ccmncces SE Bi TG 
Lake SHOT. .........ssseecee-++0 44,397 964 93% 9535 
Long Island............0+eeee0+ 690 (8% OG 
Louisville & Nash..........+++.. $1,290 62% 60% 61% 
Louis., N. A. & C......00..2000008 710 6336 G2 632g 
Manhattan COn............ssee00 3,200 157% 156}¢ 157% 
Mem. & Charles... .... -........ 2,000 88% 67 57 
Mexican Central.........--.... 00 M% M43 7% 
Mich. Central.......cccces seccce 5,085 91 89}4 Wg 
BOE, & Eas BB Wececcccccccccese 4,065 7536 TW 7539 
Mil. & L. 8S. & W. pf............. 11,977 104 993¢ 1084 
Biimm, & Bt. be..2c0 ccc sosecescce 2c0 18% 1834 18% 
Minn. and St. L., pf.. co «6 44% 43 =. 44 
Missouri Pacific... see 14,557 11026 10734 109 
Mo., Kan. & Tex ++ 48,165 323g 31 31% 
Mobile & Obto.........0++ e+e 410 16% 16% 16% 
Morris & Essex........+....... 1,08 Ml 189 189% 
Nash., C, & St. L...........-..-5. 2,100 86 8836 833g 
WN. J. Comtral... 0.20. seccseece 80,655 71 68% 692 
BH. VY. Comtral...cocccessccccccee 6,089 1144, 1123g 1136 
N, Y. & P. Coal 1,6u0 72 W% 73 
N. ¥., & MN. BOP....cccccee cocccee 89.98 6255 61 6Ls 
N, Y.. Chi. & St. L,...cccceee ove 6,255 ™ 6% TM 
N. Y., C. & St. Le pf......cceceee 5,359 2g 18% 20 
BM. ¥., Lack. & W... .cccccccccse 10 1073g 107% 107% 
N. Y., Le W% 33% 334 
N.Y. Le 7436 71 3 
N.Y. b 134 Wy 13 
N, Y., Sus. & W. Pf... 








37}s 369 «386g 
21% 21 21% 


Nor. and West., pf 495 41% 48 
Northern Pacitic 2856 28 2g 
Northern Pacitic, pt 60%, 59 593, 
Ohio & Miss. 23% 26% 27% 
Ontario Miniug.........-.-.0000. 100 2 2% 26 
Ontario & Western............... 1,876 185% 17% 17% 
Oremon IMP.....0...ceeeeeereecees 700 41% «40 41% 
Oregon R. & Navigation,........ 685 10356 102 = 10234 
Urexon 8. L... eetnedennseces 190 2 88 28% 
Oregon & Trexs.. cocnceee CO SC 3255 
Pacific elias 8,175 5635 54% 5b 
Peo., Dec. & Ev... - 8541 36 85% 353g 
Phil. & Keading..... -- 260,917 38 35% 873g 
tPhila & Reading.. ..... «+. 3,000 38 87% 387% 
Philadelphia Gas Co.’............. 1350 Hl 108 9 
Pullman P. Car. Co.........000++ 3.610 147% 145 147 
Quicksilver,.........0.2-sceeeeeee 120 7 7 7 
Quicksilver pf...............0.... WO 68036 BUSg Bug 
Rich. & AllC.......0ceeeseeeeseeee Go 1% 1% 
73,982 45¢ 4255 4336 
woe 8 2079 18% «78% 
8s 8 68th 


870 





1,200 839g BIG 32% 
+ Liou 65)5 64% 6 


113 113% Liz 


+ 23145 Gs ly & 





A) |) eee 10854 1085, 10856 
St. P. and Omaha... 50 «485 49% 
St. P. and Omaha, p 109 109 109 
St. P., M. and M......... 1igsg 1177 
South Carolina........ b B HM 
St. L. Ark, & T.....ccc00.. 24% 23 2% 
Tenn. Coal & I............ 0000. 1070 47 46 46% 
Texas Pacific.. 58,725 29%¢ Qdsg 283 
Onion Pacific............ 99.070 F9% 6K BT} 
U.8. Express..... e0e ccccceccccoce 21 6 6 
, SS Fe 4220 19 WW 17% 
, 2 RN) 2 4,345 8136 2839 30% 
Walls, Fargo EX.......cccccccsse ° 6t 120% 127 129 
Western U. Tel....... ....-ssee- 89,1838 76 1336 74% 


* Ex-dividend. t First installment paid. 
sented. § Second assessment paid. 


U. 8. BONDS. s 
The market for Government bonds was 
easy, with a fair demand, though prices 
were not strong. The followiag are the 
closing quotations: 


+ As- 


Bu Saker.) 
1398, 1891, rew....1093¢ 109% 6s, "95 
4298, 189). coup...1103¢ Llv4s| Currency 6a. '9. 
1907. reg@...... iv65g «=: 128% Currency és, "97 132 
|3 ts. "96. 
0 te. 











is, 
4a, 1907, coup... 158% (28% 
Three per cents.lev+, — 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated Bank, issued on Saturday last, 
showed a decrease in the reserve of 
$4,086,200. The surplus now amounts to 
$11,393,000. The changes in the averages 
showed an increase in loans of $1,063,500, 
a decrease in specie of $4,578,400, a de- 
crease in legal tenders of $586,800, a de- 
crease in net deposits of $4,316.000, and a 
decrease in circulation of $390,000. 

The following shows the condition of the 
banks for the last week, as compared with 
the preceding week, and also with the 
corresponding weck last year. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures in cetail: 

BANK 8TOOKS. 

The following shows the closing quota- 

tions of bank shares: 
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6 ~ arket 65 
coeccce 1 178 Mech’s & jrad’re = 171 
Re $346 35 


200 

N. Y.Nat’l fx. 125 130 
Oniental.. sevceces 2187 193 
™ 162 (160 





fourtb Nation’. ‘iis 144 
= Avenue... “ae 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Tae bill authorizing the purchase of 
trade dollars, which bas passed the Senate 
and is now in the hands of the President, 
will, if it becomes a law, cause the infla- 
tion of the circulating medium to the ex- 
tent of from seven to nine millions. 

Nearly all of this amount is held in New 
York by money brokers, who have pur- 
chased these dollars at prices varying from 
eighty-five to ninety-nine cents, this latter 
price having been paid on the day the bill 
passed. Thirty odd millions of trade dol- 
lars were coined to be used in trade be- 
tween the United States and China, the 
latter country preferring this coin to gold. 
Over $20,000,000 were taken by Chinese mer- 
chants, and as every dollar which came iuto 
their hands was stamped or otherwise de- 
faced by them, not a dollar of this large 
amount will be subject to the operation of 
the bill which discriminates against coin 
that is stamped or defaced in any way. It 
is estimated that about $2,000,000 more 


have been carried hence by Chinese going 
home. Allowing for losses, abrasions, and 
other exigeucies affecting the amount left 
in this country, it 1s thought there will not 
be more than $9.000,000 at the most to be 
bought in by the Treasury. 

The trade dollar contains about seven 
and a half more grains of silver than the 
staodard silver doliar, so that the expense 
of melting and recoiniag this great amount 
will be amply met by this difference. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Ci, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORE. PRILADELERIA AND 
BALTIMORE s5TuCK EXCoANGES. 


Execute orders for all Suvcstment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britai. and Ireland, the Continent, Aus- 
tralia and West Indies, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWEEN TIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 








; “i na 
Unions States Goveramenty Sunpee_Agem 


RIWN, SHIPL EY & 00.,London & Liverpool. 
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Climate, Soil and Markets 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 
in 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine 
Culture. 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money, 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work. 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
wWwM, H. MILLIS, 
Land Agent.C. P. R.R., San Francisco, Cal 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 


A sotto qe PER CEN | 
Per annum, first mort En] ze 
Real Estate, Loans ap- proved Dy Tacoma 


tional Bank. BEST OF ENCES East AND 
Wersr. Correspondence aaa 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, , — Wash. Ter 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 























Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., UL, D. Puert 
Rutger’s College,, New Brunswick, 2 ‘im 
toe — f Traders’ Nat’! B’k., x. \ isst at'l 


me. All are pleased with my a and manner of do- 
ing — 


GA TES *pres't. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks. D. T 
‘Nanaae this paner.) 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with capital af ous 
offers Guaranteed lowa Mort 





vooured “by “first mo: deposi 


rust ~— of New York. 
Abundantreferences 0 


Aas tees eee 


G: aranteed Furst Mor e Bonas, netting 7 
nterest. om pt pay- 





scleoet locations. 
erce, ag | Ee, o 
‘ore * H. BAKER me 8 


v4 
= 
° 
nd 
‘J 
5 
* 
° 
5 


e- 
and pestowese to 


R MINNEAPOL Ss. can 
toSAML, BR. MAcLEAN, 43 Pi. New York 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
PED dncitnccodapaviccedeecs 1857. 
REAL ESTATE bx oairsniok? 
PROPERTY RENTED 32; 


for and remittances made promptly. 


T AXES * A | sasesements looked after 8nd 


oF ARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN < DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER. CULO., 
Sele ghee, well selected loans on im. 


farme worth three t woe times_ the amount 
oft the loaa. 


Exchange 








All loans receive our careful persenal super- 

vision, All tities approved by our attorn ney 
ven per cent. ]0Oans on choice Denver City prop- 
erty. County and School Sonds for sale, 

Parties wishingto make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. Write for particulars. 

Highest references east and west. 

HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 
Bankers, Denver, tole. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on improved 
Farins in Minnesota and Dakota, 
worth from 3 to 6 times themortgage. 6 years 1n 
business and no foreclosures. Interest begins as 
soon as draftis received. Satisfaction suaran- 
seed. ne for circular, references and sample 


form 
DD. D. WEHSTER. Grand Forks. Dakeot 


G* onds Gs 


OHIO CITY — PAR LOANS. 


AGRAVE BROTHERS, Toledo, Ohio. 
pow Ghinert & Ce. SERS. Tox Bt? Boston. 


Go, “7%, Bo. 


The American Investment Company. of 














capita) f ,000, and $75, su Dap ee: 
with branches at Huron and Mitche 
- ~1 first Mo F 8 10 lows, Minne 
a and Neb., both Le and torent 
e Also par - ture nds 
(obligations of the 


10 years, 
loan an sited ted with the Mer. 
oT psc iet ii ame Boge 


set oeasy eae) 150 Nasenu Ut. N.Y. 


gantite te 





A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bougbt 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange. or in the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITLES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


S-A-Kean-&-C° 
von ken'® >) BANKERS 


Preston, Kean & Co.) 
General Banking. 

Interest on Time Deposits. Collections. 
Foreign Exchange. 


STATE, aa HUOL, 
B N HW] MUNICIPAL, 
RAILROAD. 
And other 4 to8 per cent. Securities, and will also buy 
the same. 


100 WASHINGTON $T., - - GHICAGO. 
New York Orrick, United B’«Bld’ng, B'y andWall St. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 











Rin yg the 
nd and Reliable 


WESTER ST ii MORTGAGE E CO. 
FM PREKINS, 1 AWRENCE, KAN. “gecretan 
PAID UP CAPSTAL. $250,000. oo. 


The Choicest Ist Mortgage F ‘arm Loans, also the 
n' 


Company’s Ten Year tures, based upon its 
id up Bapical and Assets of over $660, No 

11 years’ pupersenes with absolute satis. 

faction to over 1500 Investors. Send for circulars, 

forms full fico Branch Offices in N.Y. 

\City&Albany. N.¥.Ofice, 187 B’way,C.C. Hine & Son Agts 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York- 


Capital - ~ - $500,000 
Surplus - ~ 00,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a General Banking Business 


DIRECTORS: 
LOGAN C. MURRAY. J. REXEL, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. UyRUS W. FIELD. 
MORRIS K. JEBUP. D. AL 
©. B, HICKOX. JAMES W. ALERANDER 
T. W. PEARSALL. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 
Piso siinneapolt ip Morucace and fuvestm Roriuheody pany, 
insums of $200 and upward. v~ 7 








ar and refer- 


WwW. B. CLARK, r= hot Minneapolis, Minn. 


-PRIME INVESTMENT BONDS, 


6" and 7% 


Payable in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


BANKERS, 23 AND 25 NASSAU 8t., 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY} 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. Long experi 
large capital ; 


CAPITAL. banking connection; — 
9 loaned; l v4 




















interest; safe as Government 

$600,000. pent pay twice the tucome; 
ee from care; 

Principal and Inter! compicte, ready to deliver: 

est Cueranteed. highest references everyw nee. 

and interest le 

at First National Bank of New York, ores celeutanaae 

NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, BOSTOR, 2] Con Bt. 


Cuas. N. Fowren, Manager. nager. 
PHILADELPHIA, 113 8. 4th St. KANSaS or, Mo 
Cuas. Bunz. W i.ximson, Man. Joux C. AVERY, 





Per Cent. Guaranteed. Conservative 
nvestments in First a, 


u 

with s paid u capital of 450. to d 

Danking and investment business, and hay 7 $ tayested 

over $1 foreastern banks and Tpcivlinals 

without joss. econfine our loans tothe Red River 
alley, withi 


ce. On 
River Valle 
1,726,248 acres of improved ian: 
16,550 


T -. Bonds and Warran 
INVERT MENT C 


mad S population 
anda 
counties in the 


, Grand 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANvaRY Mth, 1887 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company; submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3ist of Dec., 1886. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 8lst December, 1896.......... $3,829,200 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


TaNUBTY, 1886..........ceceecceerecerssseceeee 1,426,049 46 
Total marine premiumsS.......... -- s+. . 85 5,235,209 9y 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1836 to 8lst December, 1886................+ 83,817,639 80 
Losses paid during the same a 

PE vnecesaccosercasscsiinces 82,206,588 63 
Returns of Premiums and 

ences 6ucccdectescece 841,378 15 


The be Compeny has the following Assets: 
United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,.... $9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

estimated at .............scccccccsccsesesece 601,647 81 
Premium Notes ard Bille reoeivable...... 1,568,134 20 
Casb in Bank.............+ 285,254 68 

BMROURE, coccvccccccccscescccceqpecescosese $12,444.511 69 


ixper cent. interest on the outstanding cert ifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesaday, 
the first of February next, from which date all inter- 
estthereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1836, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
SDOLPE LEM rom E, 
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AWLEY. "JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
“GEORGE H. MACY. 


ES, President. 

¥. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A, A. RAVEN, Second Vice-Presi dent 
_— 


Weekly Market Review. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 

(ror the Week ending Saturday, February 26th, 1887 
COFFEE. 


JOHN D. 


#6 
4 














es iicabwesiie coceces. 26 G23 

a ceecets eee ee 

Maracmthd...ccccecccsecccce eccccese-20 211g 

Laguayra...........- eroccecscoosece 20 @21 

Pbicsnncousece tacssevdcengeseanes: UE Gee 
TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest...... eer = @75 
apan, seceesaecese @ 
Young Hyson,  ctevosensanet Ho ? 

© covcessocseene Gat 
Bomich Be,  ™ (ccccsescese 18 @65 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Bee te-epoapenenees 5 15-16@ 6 
Crushed......... mee 63 @ 646 
+ aeaaeren ‘inkeunee 6 @6 
Granulated, standard sneneeuet - 511-16@ 5% 
Standara A.. anaes eevee 34a — 
Extra © White. . sntesesthessesess 6 EEE 
DE MEN asescccnssoecsas 4%@ 4% 
ns ctedetoriesstencaces ee0ee _ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, -  <—afaepmnbaseeettt @57 
er ree comccesossen GER 
Porto Rico. ey acs to Fancy.. 40 @46 
Pe asenacuwiad SS 
FISH. 


Mackerel, Fancy,No. 1, 2 bbL, (200 vated $24 00 
** Gloucester No. 2 


Codfish, boneless, 60. Tot @ b.. “6% 
“* ‘Shredded, 1 th. 7h per doz. 17 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # th........ 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled, a 19 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork ; 
a cocccccecese@14 50 @ 16 00 
Ex. Prime..........+. +s. 18 00 @ 18 50 
Clear Back..... + 1600 @ 17 00 
INK bs caienensennbae - 15 50 @ 16 00 
Breer: 
Mess, per bbl... sseee 700 @ 900 
Packet, per bbl. biseescte - 1000 @10 50 
Meats: 
Smoked Hams........ eee 124@ 13 
“  _heuilders....... — @ 8 
Dressep Hogs ..... jeesenwes 1K@ 1% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs.. oo @ 31 
Prime Creamery, tubs........ ne. nee-ed — @ 28 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. — @ 28 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs. .....17 @ 20 
ERA sutadadnabndal ideas @ 16 
CHEESE. 
| nny evn J smal)....... secccecceee= @ 15 
je State Factory......... .tsee00..— @ ll 
English Dairy...... cecccccccecccscoem @ To 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. +o @4 25 
Pinea; small size, 4 in nse......— @8 25 
weitzer American, # Ib.......-0000-.- Ub 





FLOUR, MEAL, Ere, 
Winter wate Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 





Pertetion Roller Process, ring 
Wheat, highest grade......... ee 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 6 25 
XXX 8t. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. . -- 5 60 
Pastry White sésceeee an 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ............ 5 25 
Brilliant XXX Family..............+++ . 5 00 
XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 10 
Fancy Winter Wheat............-++- - 5 00 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 4 90 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine...... -+. 3 86 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls. . esos Se 
Superlative Graham Fiour, cases, 
G-ID PEQB. «2-0 cee eeerccrseee_cocces 2 90 
Corn Flour. from Southern White Corn... 3 75 
GRALN, 
WHEAT: 
Ungraded Red...... s— 89 @— 92 
“2 | SSF — $944 @— 91 
No, 1 White pees eeeeeneoses -— 
Oory 
0 Re ere -— 47 @— 48% 
Bs Eben 0696 sn cccndescones — 47%@— 494¢ 
OT ginning Ae —— @— 16% 
Oats : 
White, No. 1.... eeccceeem — @— 38 


White, No. 2 sececseess — @— 8614 

No.1 Mixed......... womames --— @-— 36 

Mediums.................<. — @150 

ec ied ceecees ».. = 

Marrows........ Seen 18 @190 

Green, prime, Wonsh..... 105 @ 110 
MILL FEED. 


(We quote per 100 Iba.) 


40 Ibs... ...0..00000.8 — 8736 OF — 90 
Shorts, 60 Ibe ........... —80 @ — 8 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 80 @ — 95 

p BNO..cccccccoccccee —=— BH @D 100 
BD FE vcnccccccces eoeee — 1 @ — 80 
Screenings.......... coeeee — DW @ — 76 


HAY AND STRAW 





Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibe @ — 85 
Hay, No.2, ‘ @ — 75 
Hay, No.3, * “ @ oo — 
Hay, Shipping “ @ — 60 
Hay, Clover - @ — 60 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ @ — 65 
Hay, salt “ @ — 55 
Straw. long “ @ — 75 
Straw, short ” @ — 60 
Straw, Oat oe @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat s @ — 45 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 183;@ — 
DG cidinecauareunctueedceute 17% @ 18% 
Western, tedé. 2.00020 eecceccees 44@ — 
BG Sie 5's: v0 Sasnnecécnatacs —- @a- 
DRESSED POULTRY 

Turkeys, fair to choice..... -..--—-104@— 18 
Philadelphia, Springs........... -13 @—1 
sate and Western, Springs.....-11 @— 12 


aches ensssecdiekesehsacnse 
Sees Ducks 
Geese 








VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, ponee per bbl 
Onions, Red. ro _ err. 

We ONE Bleccevereeveses 
Cee, BOP BID. oi c0cases000 eeese 2 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl......... 2 CO6@2 26 
Turnips, L. I,. per bbi............. 75@1 00 
Turnips, white, Ee ee - 1 50@2 00 
is slo's. b 0005000006000 004-08 1 60@1L 25 
Carrots, per 100 bunches........ . .. 75@1 00 
Ge I i cvtistchsierresdect 1 0U@1 60 
EO 75@1 26 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per crate... . 2 50@3 50 


Jersey, per crate...... 2 00@2 75 





DOMESTIC GREEN ruure. 
Oranges, Fia., choice to fancy,per a 2 25@8 50 
Apples, Baldwin, per bbl......... 50@ 4 00 
‘* Greenings, per bbi ........ 00@ 4 00 
‘¢ Russets, per bbl... ne 2 00@ 3 00 
a i «  } ‘—Reageee 2 50@ 3 00 
‘* Bellflower, per bbl,...... 2 50@ 3 00 
Hickory a per bush.......... 1 00@ 1 25 
Pecans, ag A a heteniah ib hin 60Genal 9@ 15 


‘*  evaporatea 


eee eee eee eeeseeee 


«evaporated 
Cherries, ..00 22006 
Dass. 6d0000405006000n00 e% 0 
OO Ra eres osceedt’ GM 
WEIN S 0 hn 60 dvandsdvernececect 64,@ 7 


WOOL MARKET. 


Onto, Penn., and W. V4.— 
, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . eon 





No. 1 
No. 2 sad “ eee 
New Yorx Stare, Mron., W1s., and inp.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece..... -.. 82@F3 
No. i. ETTTTTIT i. 
No. 2. a 7 aashieain -86@87 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. e+e -36@42 





Medium, washed.............. 9@40 
$6 WORE 6 o.ctccn sci ° 30@381 
a _ heen StaTEs.— 
nwas clothing 
Scuba 20@30 


co 


GREATAMERICAN 


h, 
For full erticularss address 


or Webster's Dictionasy: 
RHE GREAT RMEBIGAN TRAC A 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 








“ Strong Slat” Cases and 





Cabin Chases, Stands, £0. 
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Commercial, : 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue demand for dry goods has shown 
considerable activity in jobbing circles 
during the past week, and a large quanti- 
ty of staple and department goods have been 
absorbed by retailers who have been vigor- 
ous buyers since our last report. The busi- 
ness with first hands, however, was only 
moderate in volume, owing to the existing 
apathy in wholesale circles, caused princi- 
pally by the unusual amount of business that 
was transacted in January which in a great 
measure provided for the waats of the 
trade until the opening of the spring sea- 
son. There is nothing discouraging in the 
outlook for the future, but on the contrary 
a very favorable prospect is in view, which 
in the estimation of those who are sup- 
posed to know, will develop into a very 
steady and profitable business. At first 
hands the demand by personal selection 
was only moderate, because there are c)m- 
paratively few out-of-town package buyers 
in the market at present,but re-orders from 
the West and Southwest are coming for- 
ward more freely, and the movement on 
account of recent and back orders was of 
very fair proportions. Reports from most 
sections of the interior are encouraging, 
and it is understood that jobbers at some 
of some of the principal distributing points 
in the West are doing a satisfactory trade 
in epring andsummer goods. The market 
has presented no new features of special 
interest, but the fact that many makes of 
staple cotton goods and ginghams are ex 
ceplionally scarce will bear repetition, and 
buyers should govern their purchases ac- 
cordingly. 


OOTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


In the cotton goods department there was 
a very fair business in staple goods, with 
orices steady. Bleached shirtings are more 
active in some quarters and fine grades are 
very firmly held. Wide sheetings and 
cambrics are m»>ving steadily, and cotton 
flannels command a good deal of attention 
from large operators. Corset jeans, sa- 
teens and flat-fold cambrics are well sold 
up, and popular makes of silesias are doing 
well. Denims, fancy woven shirtings, 
cheviots, checks, cottonades, stripes, 
plaids, etc., continue in steady request, 
and stocks are so well in hand that prices 
are firmly maintained. White goods and 
scrims are still largely under the control 
of orders, and agents report a steady busi- 
ness in these fabrics. Dress and staple 
ginghams were in very fair demand at first 
hands, and stocks are so exceptionally 
smail that prices remain very firm. Fancy 
wash fabrics in corded and tufted effects, 
jacquards, bourettes, fancy crinkles, cham- 
brays, seersucker stripes, zephyrs, etc., 
are severally in good request by package 
buyers, and jobbers report a fairly satisfac- 
tory trade in all the above-named goods. 
The demand for all-wool dress gonds at 
first hands was only moderate, but desira- 
ble makes of cotton-warp worsteds are 
doing fairly well, and many of the most 
popular fabrics of this class are largely 
under the control of orders. Cotton bro. 
cades and fancy cotton dress goods con- 
tinue in steady request, moderate supply 
and firm in price. Jobbers report a stead- 
ily increasing demand for all descriptions 
of spring and summer dress goods. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


But little change isto be noted in the 
woolen goods department of the trade. Fair 
orders continue to be placed for heavy 
weight worsteds, all-wool cassimeres and 
union cassimeres, for future delivery, but 
buyers still pursue very cautious methods, 
and it is not the rule that purchases are 
up to the average for this season uf the year. 
However, the inagications are tnat affairs 
are gradually working into more satisfac- 
tory shape, and the market now displays at 
least a steady tone. Duplicates on light- 
weight coatings and suiltings make a fair 
showing. In overcoatings there is little 
movement except ia dviivery on back or- 
ders. Satinets are in about the same posi- 
tion and Kentucky jeans remain quiet. 
Cloakings sell to some extent from stock, 
but at prices more satisfactory to buyers 
than to sellers. Dress fabrics for early de- 
livery are quiet at first hands, but the job- 
bing trade in this line is of good propor- 
tions; for future delivery some orders are 
being placed, the total of which is quite 
encouraging. Jersey cloths continue to 
meet wiih fairly active sale. The jobbing 
trade in underwear was fairly active, and 
there was @ steady call at first bands for 





duplicate parcels of cotton hose, half-hose 
and spring underwear. Wool hosiery, 
heavy shirts and drawers, and fancy knit 
woolens command a fair share of attention, 
and some pretty good orders in this con- 
neetion are being placed with commission 
houses and mill agents. Jerseys continue 
in fair request, and desirab'e makes are 
well sold up, and generally firm in price. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Comparatively there has been a good 
average amount of business done in the 
foreign goods department of the trade. 
The purchases of wool and cotton dress 
fabrics seem to be fairly well distributed 
over the various weaves in so:id colors and 
among novelties in stripe and check ef- 
fects, with some attention also shown 
plush and velvet effects for pannelings, 
etc. Deliveries on back orders are proceed- 
iog with no more than ordinary experience 
in the way of cancellations. me orders 
are being placed for Evglish flaonels and 
German and French faccies for future de- 
livery. Toe package trade in white goods 
is of about the ordinary proportions, and 
embroideries continue to do well, with 
more or less increase in sales. as compared 
with those of a yearago. Chantilly, gui- 
pure, Oriental and other laces in flouociag 
widths are in improved demand, but edg- 
ings and insertings receive comparatively 
little attention. The movement of house- 
keeping linens, bandkerchiels, etc., al- 
though mainly of a hand-toemouth charac. 
ter, is of fairly good aggregate. There is 
littie doing at the moment in piece silks, 
satins Or velvets, but fur ribbons the de- 
mand keeps well up, with the call mainly 
for special shades. Tne imports of dry 
goods at this port for the past week and 
since January 1s:, 1887, compare as follows 
with the same period of the last two years: 





Forthne week. 1887. 1886, 
Entered at the port.... ...... $3,611,215 $3,806,578 
Thrown OB the mMarKel....... 8,537,623 8,639,724 

Since Jan, ist. 
interea at tue port.......... 24,513,686 21,480,589 
Thrown oB the markel....... 24,606,240 21,808,590 


OF THE 


Ds, Jaager’s Sanitary Woolen 
System Go. of Mew York 


This company commenced business last June in 
New York, at Nos, #27 and 829 Broadway, as a branch 
of the London House of the same name, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the wholesale and retail trades of 
the Untied States with goods of the system as devised 
by Dr, Jaeger. The premitcs secured on Broadway 
between 12th and 13th Streets, have proved admirably 
adapted to the Retail Trade, while the warehouse 
and store adjoining, forming an I. to 12th Street, fur- 
nish ample room for further development of the 
Wholesale Department. The popular inquiry for 
these goode, coupled with the demandfrom mer- 
chants, to purchase at Wholesale, has resulted ina 
determination to follow the English precedent and 
form a Limited Liability Company, with a Capital 
Stock of $750,0u0, to be divided into 7,500 shares of 
810v each, to be known as 


The Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 
System Co. (Limited), 


The new company will own absolutely all the rights 
of the present English company to the United States 
business; the good will of the same; the registered 
TRADE Mark, and the sole right to its use; and the 
sole control and right of manufacture and sale, in 
the United States and the Territories thereof, of 
articles of underwear, clothing, bedding, and other 
articles for domestic purposes, made according to 
Dr. Jaeger's system, and generally called “ Normal” 
articles, The unprecedented success of the business 
since its establishment in America, less than a year 
ago, fully justifies the assurance that, with the above 
capitalization, aten per cent, investment can at once 
be realized, with a future increase as the business 
expands, 

As each shareholder will naturally become a pur- 
chaser of the goods and an advocate and exemplar of 
thesystem, itis preterable that small subscriptions 
be encouraged, and the whole amount thus distrib- 
uted among a large number of holders. 

The Preliminary Subscription List will be opened at 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co.'s Store, 
Nos. 847 and 829 Broadway, New York, where all sub- 
scriptions will be entered in the order of their recep- 
tion. 

The Prospectus of the proposed Company, together 
with fullinformation, can be obtained on application, 
either by letter or in person at the same address, 


L. C. HOPKINS, Manager. 


REFFERENCE IS MADE BY PERMISSION TO 
MESSRS. 5, V. WHITE & CO.,Bankers, 7,Wall St.,N.Y, 
MESSRS. KESSLER & CO., Bankers, 68 Wall St., N.Y 
MBSSRS. H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, 

BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, New York, 





@ 


SPRING 
NOVELTIES. 


We are now showing all of our 
New and Exclusive Patterns in 


UARPETINGS 
Uyhalatery Tous): 


An early inspection invited. 


W. & J, Moa 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 








Mail Order Department. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE. 


Mourning Orders a Specialty. 


We Gesire to call attention to our “‘ MAIL ORDER 
REMENT,” which has been greatly enlarged 
and Improved, and in copocess ence we are now able 
to | all orders by mail with the greatest promptness 
and care. 
Thetadvantages gained by buying in New York are 
so zreat that one canill afford to lose them if au 
means be afforded by which they may be obtained. 
In ordering samples, state definitely what goods are 
desired. 

The great feature of this department 
will be the sending of all goods that 
amount to $5.00 and over ‘free of all 
Mail or Express charges. 

This will enable persons ordering of us by mail to 
receive their .oods at exactly the same prices they 
would pay if buying in person at our counters. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 Broadway, between 9th and 10th Sts. 
New YORA. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, White Govds, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Curtains, 
ete. 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 
New York. 


SPRING DRESS GOODS 


James M’Creery & Co. 


Offer among their large assortment of 
Spring Dress Goods the following spe- 
cial lines. 

Scotch Wool Cheviots, in mixed and 
striped effects, at 75c.: worth $1.25 

Also two lines of single and double 
twill French diagonals, all wool, 46 
and 50 inches wide, in the leading 
Spring colors at $1 per yard. 

ORDERS BY MAIL receive prompt 


and careful attention. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 














WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 28th, 1887, 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 


Amoskeag...... 74@ 73g ; Park Mills........—@ 9 
Bates’ staple... - —@ ix | Renfrew......... ~@ 3% 
rkshire....... y—@ 6% | White Mn'ig hy 
ranite........ « ~@ 6% staple.......... 7@ 7% 
Lancaster....... —@ 13 Whittenton.... “I@ls 
Mancnester..... —@ 6% York Fancy... seee—@ 1 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Mente 8 $a 
endale.. .T-4 1254513 
8414 @I5 
& 9416 @IT 
Appleton, A.36 6%@ T 
GG..36 — @ 5K 
Me. @ 6 
Atlantic A. 4 “exe 7 
it...3 6 @ 6% 


@e 


“ | 


| = 
a: Fs 
BSee 
gore 
@e 
eo Sosaseses 
RRR 


“« V...81 — 
Bedford. R..30 4% 
ad 


x 


aK 


“ 


ee 
SOCOOCE 


 sterling36 5x 
Broadway...36 54@ 
Conestoga W36 —- @ 
* "S..33 — @ 5% 

6 G..30— @ 5% 

« D..2— @5 
ContinentaiCas hed 6% 


z 


La LL36 5% @ 5% 
wr'n 
“ ey » OW 


usett 
BB. ..36 5%@ 5% 
ae BO 45@ 4% 


Mystic River36 5%@ 6 


Nasnua, ©. 40 Th@ 1% 
R...36 634@ 6% 

“« §6©0...30-— @5& 

“ Fi..42 9 @ 9% 
Newm’ket G36 Hers 5% 
B36 5 @ by 


“ N.36 sxe 6 


36 — @ 
Penge ao ate 7 
3 





Pequot, A. 36 63g:1@ 7 
B....40 














os i%@s8 
oe cel 4511 @i2 
First Prize. .36 — @— | Piedmont . . 36 64@ 6% 
Great Falls.J36 54(@ 6 | Pocasset, E..40 7y@ 7% 
Hill.........36 — @ 6% | “ C..36 64@ 6 
Ind’nHeadA 36 T @ Tk | beg 0..38 — @ 5% 
E 48 =2 @l2y | Stark, AA...37 6%@ 6% 
D.4010 @10¥ Utica........36 — @ 4 
Indian Orchard: “ex. h’vy4o — @?9 
AA. .40 oe oN eS — @13¥% 
“ EE, .36 —  cencooks 58 16 @ITK 
« DW. 4 «i ox TD cate 78 21 @z2zy 
* DW Tg | -108 2734@30 
“6 yard. W'chusett, A36 6y@T 
stick’”36 — @ 6 -.30— @ 5% 
sange .. «1-4 — @l4¥j | Wamsutta...40— @11 
..&4— @I6 “ -..59 19 @20 
“ %-4— @18 “ +..79 30 @32% 
« <i — @2w se -.-89 32% @35 
Langley, A..36 — @6 ad ---99 35 3TH 
* A..30— @ 5% a +108 40 @42¥ 
* contd -- @ 4% 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag.... 134@14 Everett,blue.. 12 one 
Boston........ 7 @ 1% | Otis, BB....— 11 @i: 
Columbia, Pear) River.. 1235(@13 
XXX, a! ll @12 Warren, AXA. 12 @12% 
Colu BB... 11 @ll¥ 
Exxb blue 38 ll @12 York blue. — @i3 
PRINTS. 
BIBIER. 002 cccecs —@ se | | Mallory......... —-@- 
Allen’s Fancy... —@ 5% | Manchester..... -@é6 
American..... -s 550 Merrimack......— @ 6 
Arnold’s ....... —@ 6 Pacific Fancy .. —@é6 
Cocheco ....... —@ 6 Richmond’s. .... —@é 
Conestoga...... —@ 5K — solid 
Dunneil’s Fancy —@ 6 —@ 6 
Garner & ~teang Victoria solids. AX@ 5 


Steel River.. 5 
Hamilton........ —@ 5% 
Harmony,fancy. —@ 4% 
Hartel’s r'ancy.. —@ 5 


TICK 
er wy 184@14 
ACA.44 17 @I18 


“ 
“ 





LewistonA36.. anois 


Washington Tur- 

key red........ 7 
Waverly shirtngs—@ — 
Windsor Fancy..—@ 6 


ING@Ss. 


New England. — e 6s 
Oakland, A... — - a7 


Palmer...... ‘ Ka 6% 
Pearl River... — @l3¥ 
PembertonAA — @— 
“ G.— @7 
* fancy — @i8 
Swift River... T«@ 7% 
Thorndike, A. 7%@8 
* RB. T¥@8 
“ 00 1k@ 8 
& RS 7¥@8 
York, AA...322 — @— 
eeeed 30—- @-— 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


sentain.. ee 12 @13 


414 @15 
“« §=...8-4 16 @IT 
a oot 
“ TH@ 1% 
“ --6-4 14 @16 
Atlantic.. 5-4 134 @144 
8415 @20 


Ballou&ion. 30— @ 5% 

Bay Mills...36 8\{@ 8% 

BI’ckst'n AA36 i4@ i 
XXX: 





CanoeRiver,27 — @ 4 
Dauntless...36 54 @ 6 


DwightAnch’r 

36 84@ SX 
Fearless... .36 7 @ 7% 
Forestdale..36 7y@ 7% 
Fruit of the Loom: 


“ “ 


GladiatorNR36 — @— 
eee manne 36 — e ; 


GreatFatlést — a e 3% 


33 — @ 6% 
Green G....36 5%@ 6 
Hill’s Semp. Idem : 

86 71%@ 8 





Lons@ale....36 3 @ 8y 

* Cambric36 10%.@11%4 
Masonville..36 8i@ 58% 
Nashua, as 


bed weeded LL = 
Newm’ket, F3e¢ — 
N. Y. Milis 1oxall 
* . Wer Ti 86 10x @)l1 


5-414 @I15 
_ 16 @iT% 
“ @22 
Pepperell. cs 134@i0s 
1434 @16 
“ “a 164.a18 
“ 9418 @20 
“ 10-4 20 @22 


“ 11-4 2239, @24 


Pequot A.. yo lz @13 
14% @16 
Tuscarora, Xx. 
36 @10 
Utica ex. h’v36 8 4@ 9 
‘“ Nonp. 44 10x%@11 
& oo... 54 14 BIE 
ou. 6416 ITH 
© canoe 8421 @2ZK 
ware 94 @2%5 
© cccovs 10-4 2% @vri 
 cececes 100 z7W@30 
Wamsutta: 


OXX.36 10¥@I11 

* cambre3f 104%@I11 
SG conned 5415 @i6 
Washington 36 5%@ 6 
Wauregans, = 





so 6 7.8 64@T 610 @10% 
“ &% 8642 9 @10 “ No.1...36 8 @ 8% 
« “ 4510 @ill * cambric36 934@10 
Hope.......36 74@ i3¢| Whitinsville36 Tx@ 7% 
Laconia... 64 — @l4 “6 -.-33 64@ 64 
“ 7-4 — @16 | Williamsville- 
« 84— @I1s Al.36 9 @ 9% 
LangdonGB 36 8¥%@9 | Winona..... 36 8%@ 9 
“ 76" 36 8 @ Sv 
COTTON DRILLS, 
Appleton...... — @ 6% | Mass.,G...... 6 @ 6% 
Augusta.....30 — @ 6% | Mass., D...... 6y@ 6% 
Boott. . — @ 6% Pelzer.. -— @ 6K 
Continental. — @ 6% | Pepperell. . eeese 6%@ 7 
Hamilton. . — @ 6% | Piedmont..... — @ 6% 
Langley D... — @ 6% | Stark, Biksascs — @ 6% 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American..... 7¥%@ 8 | Hamilton..... 10 @1l% 
Amoskeag — @ 9 | Otis, BB....... 8 @ 8 
Arlington. - 7 Thorndike, A. — @l0 
Boston 7 B.— @9% 





a 6%@ 
Columbian.... 74@ 7% 


CORSET JEANS 


AND SATEENS. 





MOFY........ — @ 6% sesnangeant. Ke 7 
Androscog, — @ 6% | Laconia....... 6% 
Canoe River... — @ 5 ree heaee _ o 
Clarendon. — @ 5% | Narragansett. — @ 6% 
Conesto — @6% | Naumkeagsat 7 @7 
Hallowell..... os 6 As ay blea Sx¥@ 38% 
Indian Orch’a. — @ 5% port...... - @ 

BLUE OMECKS. 
Caledon #- a? Pesagean, ee 14% @16 
“ @10 80 13 @i3% 
Economy... xs 8x@ 8x Uekee, «see 124G13 
eereeeeeese 8x@ 9 Be Escesr es —_ @e- 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1286............. $52,942,452 lo 
RECEIVED IN 1886: 
For Premiums.............. 84,464,543 67 
For Interest and Rents,.., 2,813,180 63 
Profit and Loss...........+. 147,282 92 7,425,006 62 


860,367,458 72 








DISBURSED IN 1886, 


For claims by death 
and matured 
endowm’ ts...$3,513,021 84 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policy-hold’s. 1,189,131 71 
Lapsedand 
Surrendered 
Policies....... 582,847 09 


ToTaL TO POLICY-HOLD- 

WRB ccecesccccesccessscccccne nes 66 
Commissions to Agents, 

Salaries, Medical Exam- 

iners’ Fees, Printing, Ad- 

vertising, Legal, Real 

Estate and all other ex- 


6,296,268 90 


BaLaNncE NET ASSETS, Dec. Bist, 1886.... $54,071,189 82 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 









Loans upon Real Estate, firstlien...... $20,445,820 17 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 385,933 00 
Premium Notes on Policiesin Force.... 2,267,210 24 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com~ 
POBY. «2 cccccccccccccsss cocseccccseoscoscccs 19,311,817 86 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, 9,860,199 vO 
Costof Bank and Railroad Stocks.......... 400,457 00 
Cash in Bank and Office........ eee 1,413,982 12 
Balance due from Agents.........+...seee00 6,.76 43 
$54,071,189 82 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued., $994,478 8% 
Rents accrued............0.+.. 12,670 66 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............ 545,426 55 
Net deferred premiums.... 78,828 luv 
———-— $1,631,804 12 
Gross Assets, December 3ist, 1886........ 855,702,493 94 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required tu re- 
insure all outstanding 
Policies, net, assuming 4 
per cent. interest........ $49,677,210 00 
Additional reserve by 
Company's Standard, 3 
per cent. on Policies is- 
sued since April iat, 
TEER, nccccccccscesce coeccecce 183,187 00 
All otner liabilities........ 788,040 54 
—~ 50,643,887 64 
SuRPLUs by Company's Standard....... $5,059,106 40 


Surruivs by Conan. Standard,4percent. 65,243,243 40 


Ratio of expenses of management to 
Teceipts in 1836............--ss-+seseveces 9.28 per cent, 
Policies in force Dec. 8ist, 1886, 63,027 
Is oetesnnccscvisevicatcceces eveeees $150,528,022 89 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 

D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP 8S. MILLER 
General Agent for New York City, Long 
Island and New Jersey. 


No. 1 Wall Street, Corner Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





To Tog MEMBERS: 


The year 1886 has contributed its full part 
to swell the sum of good work Gone by your 
company in the last forty-one years, and to 
strengthen its position. Behind us is the daily 
growing record of great things done at an ab- 
solute minimum of expense. Our resources fur 
our present obligations are more than abundant 
and of the strongest character. Our ability to 
undertake new insurances is, from the stronger 
basis on which we rest such undertakings, 
greater and more certain that that of any other 
company. 

IN FORTY ONE YEARS 
your company has received from its members, 
in premiume, $146,565,286.58; from interest 
and rents, $52,483,433.60 ; balance of profit and 
loss, $952,910.92 ; a grand total of $200,001,631.- 
10, which has been applied as follows: 
Paid for death losses and endow- 

ROBES. 20. cccccrcccccccccccoccoccoes $61,494,295 77 
Surplus returned to policy-holders.. 43,891,891 87 
Allowed on lapsed and surrendered 


PONCIES, 000 cccccccccsccocces eocescee 17,976,647 87 
Expenses of management............ 16,711,787 26 
TOROR. .cccdcccccsccccvcccescetovoesce - 5,855,868 51 
Held in “net assets” for reserve, 

SUNGot cuvan ceawbbardaaunedeanes ears 54,071,189 82 

EE ee eee ere eae eee $200,001,631 10 


That is, $123.362,835.51, or 84.1 per cent, of 
the entire premiums received have been return- 
ed ty policy-holders or beneficiaries; while 
$177,434,025.83, or 83.7 per cent. of the entire 
receipts have either been so returned or are 
held to furnish the necessary reserve and the 
surplus to protect existing policy-holders, All 
this has been done at an expense of only 8.3 per 
cent, of the income. 

Bet‘er results have never been obtained. They 
mark your company as probably the best, as it 
is one of the griatest, examples of that magnifi- 
cent beneficence of which mutual life insurance 
in its pure form is capable. Read into these fig- 
ures the tens of thousands of stricken homes 
that have been and will be saved from disper- 
sion, from hunger, and ignorance, and crime, 
by the ministry of this institution, and its ex- 
istence is more than justified. 


OPERATIONS FOR 1886, 
In 1886 the company received : 


For premiums...... $4 464,543 67 
For interest and 
Di cccbsecsees 2,813,180 038 
Profit and losa...... 147,282 92 
ae $7,425,006 62 


During the year it disbursed : 
For claims by death 

and matured en- 

dowments........ $3,513,021 84 
Surplus returned to 

policy-holders .... 1,189,131 71 
Lapsed and surren- 


dered policies..... 582,847 09 


Total to policy-holders $5,285,000 64 

Commissions to 

agents’ salaries, med- 

ical examiners’ fees, 

printing, advertis- 

ing, legal, real es~ 

tate and all other 

expenses...........$689,352 06 
Taxos....... sonneanee 321,916 21 


Total....cscccoee : $6,296,268 90 


Leaving the balance of $1,128,737.72 to be 
carried to net or ledger assets, 





MORTALITY. 

The mortality loss in 1886 was more favor- 
able than that in 1886 by $229,641, and was 
over $600,000 less than was to be expected by 
our mortality table, a saving of more than one- 
sixth. 

The payment of death losses is the business of 
a life insurance company. They are the main 
item in the cost of its insurance. Whatever af- 
fects the mortality directly affects the cost of 
insurance to a company’s members, 

In view of many deceptive statements now 
being made to the public, it ought to be known 
that the question of a favorable mortality is 
not one cf a small amount of loss, nor of a 
small ratio of loss. to the business in force, 
nor to receipts, nor to new business. These all 
vary with circumstances which do not toach 
the question. It is a question of the propor- 
tion between the losses to be expected by the 
table of mortality used by a company in 
its calculations and the mortality actually ex- 
perienced. 

This company continues to seek business 
only in the healthy parts of our own country, 
where the conditions are well kuown, where 
selections of lives can be most intelligently 
made, where business can be most effectively 
supervised, and can be doneata minimum of 
expense, 





The advantage of such a course to our mem- 








bers is manifest in the low mortality as com- 
pared with that expected. The average age of 
our policies, is, perhaps, greater than iu any 
other company ; but its mortality is as far be- 
low the tab:e, and its savings as great, at least, 
as those of any company proportionally. Ex- 
perience proves, what would be theoretically 
probable, that the most profitable business is 
that most carefully selected, and which is the 
most persistent. We spare no pains in respect 
of selection ; and oar lapses are a much smaller 
percentage than those of any other important 
company. 

Moreover, the risk taken on any one life is 
limited to $25,000, which sum fairly marks the 
golden mean, which, one the one hand, allows 
men to make with usa large part, if not the 
whole, of a sufficient provision for their fami- 
lies, and on the other hand is not so great as to 
create an undue moral hazard by exciting a 
desperate speculation, leading to an excetsive 
mortality among the large risks, and so unduly 
increasing the money loss and the cost of in- 
surance, 

EXPENSES. 

The second main item in the cost of insur- 
ance is that of expense; and this is more di- 
rectly controllable than the mortality. Itis of 
the greater relative importance at this time, 
because in the last ten years the cost of insur- 
ance to the members of all companies that make 
any dividends to their members has been very 
materially increased. The great fall in the rate 
of interest has cut down their earnings from 
interest, and left so much the less to divide. 
Teeir members have either had to pay so much 
the greater part of their premiums in casb, or 
have received so much the less additions to 
their policies than they would have done had 
the interest rate been maintained. The cost of 
insurance to the premium payers in all com- 
paries now, as compared with that ten or 
twelve years ago, is fully 10 per cent, greater. 

For example: Of a life policy issued at age 
30 for $10,000, and which has run fifteen years, 
a@ company would be required to hold a reserve 
of about $1,764. It must earn 4 per cent. in- 
terest on that to keep that account solvent ; 
what it earns over 4 per cent. is surplus, and 
may be returned to the policy-holder. If the 
company can earn 6 per cent. on all its funds, 
it would earn 2 per cent. surplus on this reserve, 
or $35.28; but if the rate of interest drops so 
it can earn only 5 per cent., then it will earn 
but 1 per cent. surplus, or $17.64, and the poli- 
cy-holder will have so much less to pay his pre- 
mium with or to buy additions to his policy. 

In view of the fall in interest which has taken 
place and the consequent increase in cost to 
policy-holders, it would have seemed but nat- 
ural that managers should have made serious 
effort to offezt this increase by a reduction in 
expenses. Such has not been the case. On the 
contrary, this period has been chosen for un- 
precedented competition for new business at an 
increase of commission to agents, and by giving 
tnem additional commissions to “throw off” to 
new insurers, all of which have to come out of 
the members, and increase the cost of insurance 
oall, even tothe new members who come in 
for the sake of the rebate. 

Fortunately, your company has so large a 
business already on its books, of so admirable a 
quality and stable a character, that it can well 
afford to forego any increase of its risks for 
many years rather than increase them by in- 
creasing «expenses and the cost of your insur- 
ance, and can Wait for the certain results of 
prudence and calm judgment to justify ita posi- 
tion and win it the favor of the sober-minded 
and careful buyers of sound and really cheap 
insurance, 

Ita expenses for 1886 were only 9.2 per cent. 
of the income, which is seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent. less than in 1885, materially lower, it is 
believed, than in any other company, and rang- 
ing from 1.2 per cent. to over 7.2 per cent, less 
than in its most prominent rivals. They seek 
to distract attention from the vital point here 
involved by comparing expenses with ‘‘ new 
business,” or some otzer novel and unrelated 
matter. But the question which governs actual 
results is: How much is received? how much is 
spent? how much is left? It will not increase 
the amount left for dividends to compare the 
amount spent With something else than the in- 
come out of which all has to come. 

By the merits of what we offer, and by a re- 
organization of our agencies, we shall seek to 
gain such and so much new business as is in it- 
self desirable to you, at no increase of cost, 

INTEREST. 

The rate of interest earned in 1886 was some- 
thing less than that for 1885, as was to be ex- 
pected from the general rates for money 
throughout the year. But they were satisfac- 
tory under the circumstances, and afforded a 
considerable margin for surplus. 

A striking incident ia the lopg-continued de- 
cline in interest and the growing difficulties in 
the way of profitable and safe investment of 
money, is the recent sale of $1,577,000 34¢ per 
cent. Missouri state bonds at a rate which will 
net the holder only 2.9 per cent. 





It affords us profound satisfaction that so 
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long ago as April, 1882, we based all calculations 
for new business on the assumption of earning 
8 per cent, interest instead of 4 per cent., 
which still remains the basis of all other com- 
panies. 

RENTS OF BEAL ESTATE. 

during 1886 have declined in gross amount, 
owing to the sale of some large rent-producing 
properties ; but the company is thereby freed of 
& considerable expense, and the interest account 
will be correspondingly improved. 

PROFIT AND LOS8. 


During the year 1886 we have sold seventeen 
pieces of real estate at a net profit of $141,002, 
82, and four pieces for $10,555.80 less than cost ; 
balanee profit on real estate sales €130,447,02. 
It received by exchange of securities a profit of 
$20,608.75, and lost by exchange, etc.. @3.767.85 ; 
balance profit on exchanges, etc., $16,435.90; 
total balance profit and loss, $147,282 92. 


REAL ESTATE SALES, 


During the year 1886 the company has sold 
for $1,014,145 real estate which cost it $883,- 
697.98, and which was appraised in 1879 at 
$857,529.21, 

This brings the total sales of real estate up to 
January Ist, toa grand total of $5,866,186.74 
for property which cost us $5,152,645.70, and 
which, on the basis of the appraisal made in 
1879, would have brought only $4,495,152.19. 

A profit of $718,641.04 and a gain over the 
appraisal of $1,371,034.55 make a gratifying re- 
sult so far, and furvish eufficient ground for 
the belief, so often expressed, that our real es- 
tate, as a whole, will prove to be no diradvantage 
to the company or its members, 


BONDS. 


The compiny has sold during the year bonds 
which cost it $311,700, and has purchased others 
at a cost of $857,748.75, increasing its net hold- 
ing $546,048.75. 

We now bold bonds amounting to $9,428,200 
par value, which cost us $9,860,199: their pres- 
eut market value is at least $10,354,266. Should 
all these bonds be held to maturity we sbould 
lose $421,999 of their cost and $926,066 of their 
present market value, They are ail bonds of 
excellent quility, and having been issued when 
high rates of interest prevailed they now bear a 
high premium. Many of them have a long 
time to run and will hold nearly their present 
price for some years, if the interest rates do not 
materially advance. It is the purpose of the 
direciors to change these securities so as to cap- 
ital'ze as much as possible of the present pre- 
mium on them, a course hitherto pursued with 
good results. 

8TCCKB, 

The amount of bank and railroad stocks held 
by this company has always been small. The 
principal transaction of the year was the pur- 
chase of $250,000 of Connecticut and Passump- 
sic River and Massawippi railroad stock, the 
par value and 5 p:2r cent. dividends being 
guaranteed to the satisfaction of your di- 
rectors, 

REAL ESTATE LOAXS, 


During the year loans have been paid 
amounting to $3,801,054 58, and loans have been 
made amounting to $6,153,253.13, a net increase 
in the amount go invested of $2,357,198.55, and 
bringing the total to $29,445,320.17. 

No pains are spared to make these investments 
the highest of their clase, 


STANDING, 


The Oonnecticut standard of solyvency—the 
highest government standard in use—requires a 
computation of our re-insurance reserve, ac- 
cording to the combined experience mortality 
table and the assumption of earing 4 per 
cent. interest throughout the duration of al\ 
existing policies By this standard our entire 
liabilities on January 1st, 1887, were $50,460,- 
250.54. 

Bat on all policies issued since April Ist, 1882, 
our own calculations have been made on the 
assumption that we will earn only 3 per cent, 
interest, believing that with the present ten- 
dencies in the rate of interest that is as high 
an assumption as it is safe to make relating to 
such important contracts, some of which will 
have fifty or sixty years to run. Onr liability 
on our own higher standard is $183,137 greater 
than by the legal standard, and 1s therefore 
$50.648,387.54. 

Our gross assets January ist, were $55,702,- 
498.94, Our surplus by the legal standard was 
therefore $5,242,243.40 ; and by our own higher 
standard $5,059, 106.40, an increase of $501,108, - 
49 during the year. 

These facts and an inspection of our schedule 
of assets are conclusive as to the company’s 
great financial strength as well as its magni- 
tude, 

In closing this brief review, we wish to em- 
Lemp ny the fact thas all that is sought or done 

ere isto the single purpose of maintaining 
life insurance in its simplicity and purity, to 
make the payment of your policy secure be- 
yond peradventure, to make your insurance 
as cheap as possibie by sound methods, pru- 
dence, and economy, and to extend tne bene- 
fits here given to ochers who seek protection 
for their families free from any hazard of spec 
ulation ior themselves. Our ambition for your 
company is not the largest volume inyolving 
many and grave dangers, but the beat rébuits. 

Respectfully submitted, 





JAcos L. GREENE, President, 
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A CONFESSION. 


Tat an emergency brings delinquent 
and evasive people to an involuntary telling 
of the truth for the time being, is again 
illustrated by the squirming of the assess- 
ment societies over the Baker bill, prepared 
by the Insurance Department, for better 
regulation of such societies. At the hear- 
ing before the Assembly committee on 
insurance, Mr. William Barnes, once Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, said: 

‘We are not opposed to a bill that will im- 
prove this kind of insurance, There is no ob- 
jection to the emergency fund. It has been 
suggested, however, that this fund should be 
deposited in the Insurance Department, and 
notina bank. We don’t object to the amount 
of the deposit. Assessment insurance is revolu- 
tionized by the bill, however, in this respect, by 
compelling the assessment companies to guarantee 
the face of the policy. Now, assessment compa- 
nies only pay contingently, on the collection of 
the assessment, They have to make a certain 
contract under this bill. It is a bayonet-thrust 
at the principle of assessment insurance. You 
propose to dissolve the company if it does not 
pay the face of its policy. You give the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department power 
to start proceedings to dissolve the companies, 
unless they pay their policies. That is too much 
power to give to the Superintendent. It gives 
him the authority of the Supreme Court. 

**The old line insurance companies should be 
cowpelled, of course, to pay a definite sum. 
They have large assets, but the assessment 
companies have not. They are weak.” 

Mr. Abel Crooke, on behalf of a union 
of sixty associations, said the bill would kill 
all the fraternal societies; those all agree 
to pay whatever is collected, ‘* but cannot 
agree to pay a certain specified sum because 
assessments might not always be promptly 
paid.” Mr. John J. Acker, representing 
several associations, argued that associa- 
tions only promise to pay a certain sum if 
all assessments are collected, and that a 
law requiring them to pay a specific sum, 
whether collected or not, would close up 
half the societies in the state. Mr. Wood- 
worth, of Rochester, said that a similar 
bill was passed in Massachusetts, and it 
cleared ovt all but nine of the hundred co- 
operatives. 

Now this bill requires a certain aggregate 
of bona-tide applications for insurance as a 
precedent to organization, and then follows 
the Massachusetts statute in requiring the 
societies to provide an ‘‘ emergency” fund, 
also to say in their policies or certificates 
specifically how many dollars they under- 
take to pay, and then, having said this, to 
either do it or be wound up. It isa hard- 
ship, an unfairness, a cruelty, ete., to re- 
quire this specific undertaking and per- 
formance, we are now frankly told, and a 
deathblow at ‘‘the principle” of assess- 
ment assurance; if insisted upon, the 
societies must perish! 

What says common sense to such a plea? 
What is the habit of every-day dealings 
between men? If a man were to go about 
proposing to sell, for cash in advance, 
$1,000 worth of merchandise, on the un- 
derstanding that he should deliver only so 
much as he might be able or might find 
it perfectly convenient to do, how much 
business would he do? A specific and 
unquestionable contract for $1,000 insur- 
ance in responsible companies costs say 
$24 a year; the Co-operative offers $1,000 
insurance for half as much, and ‘ travels 
on” and exists by this ‘‘ cheapness.” But it 
must not be held by law to pay the $1,000, 
say its advocates before the legislature, 
because it cannot do so; it must be left 
free to pay whatever proves convenient. 
This is a confession of what we have a 
hundred times pointed out—that these 
concerns profess to sell insurance and 
compare prices accordingly, but really 
furnish only an agreement to ask for a 
contribution and can give no guaranty 
of even being in existence when the need 
for such asking shall arise. This is deceit, 
false pretense, and fraud, or there is no 
such thing as deceit. The thing is offered 
as being insurance for the amount named; 
it is bought as such, and believed by the 
members to be such; if they realized what 
it is they would not have it at all, for it 
would not look ‘‘ cheap.” 

As we have always contended, ‘the prin- 
ciple” is the liberty to follow out false pre- 
tenses without disturbance. Offer the 
thing for what it really is, and have it so 

understood, and we have not a word to 








say against it; we object only to having 
pinchbeck sold as being gold, and then 
having the price of it compared with that 
of gold. Ordinarily, and when legislatures 
are not in session, the societies go into the 
market as sellers of insurance, and they 
boldly and loudly compete with genuine 
companies as sellers of insurance at honest 
and popular prices; they are for business, 
and are ‘‘business’” throughout. Before a 
legislature and when it is proposed to make 
them do what everybody else has to do, 
‘‘pay up or sbut up,” their bumility is pain- 
ful. They are not strong, but weak; they 
are not ‘‘business ’’ companies, but benevo- 
lent associations; regulation and restriction 
are properfor tbe companies, but not fer 
them; they beg most piteously to be let 
alone. But they wiillnot be let alone—the 
writing is on the wall. They will be 
compelled, as ian Massachusetts, to say 
what they will do, and then do it; and if 
such a requirement closes out many of 
them it wit hurt none that has any honest 
tutle to live. 





Tue People’s Benefit Association, of 
Syracuse, New York (assessment), has re- 
tired from business. 


INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE CONNECTICUL MUTUAL LIFE _IN- 
SURANVE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








One of the great life insurance companies of 
the world—so great that its net assets on the 
81st of December, 186, were over $50,000,000 
—is tue Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn. We print in this num- 
ber of Tue INDEPENDENT its forty first annual 
statement, and would ask our readers to care- 
fully scru‘inize it, weighing well the import of 
the figures contained therein, realizing if pos- 
sible, how many thousands of homes through- 
out the United States have been saved to the 
widow and her children ; how many young and 
old have been saved from hunger, ignorance 
and crime, and how much of like good this 
Company is to doin the futare, Figures have 
a meaning and a moral, and the figures in the 
statement of this Company mean all of the 
above and much more. The Connecticut 
Mutual claims, and justly, that among all the 
great companies its expense ratio has been 
steadily among the very lowest ; for instance, in 
the forty one years of its existence the Company 
has received from all sources, $200,000,000. 
During that time 84 per cent. of the entire pre- 
miums received have been returned to policy- 
holders or their beneficiaries, and 88 and 
7-10ths per cent. of the entire receipts have 
either been so returned or held as a re- 
serve and surplus for the protection of 
the existing policy-holders, The total ex- 
pense for doing this has been 8 and 3-10ths 
per cent, of the income. In view of the fact 
that statements are frequently made by ignc- 
rant and designing persons that the expenses of 
the regular Life Insurance Companies are very 
high, a statement of fact hke the above will 
indicate to any person, however little they may 
be acquainted with the system of life insurance, 
that 8 and 3-10tbs per cent, is a very small ratio 
of expense for conducting any business, not 
matter what itis. The Connecticut Mutual has 
uniformly refused to enter into competition for 
new business at a ruinous cost, but hasall along 
insisted upon the safe, reliable and conservative 
policy adopted by it many years ago. The re- 
sult of this bas been very much to the benefit of 
its policy-holders, from the fact that ita expense 
account has been kept very low, enabling the 
Company thereby to pay larger dividends to 
policy-holders, and very materially reducing 
the cost of their insurance. We believe the 
Connecticut Mutual stands at the head of the 
list as vo the percentage of dividends to premi- 
ums. The Company during the past year has 
gained in net assets something over $1,000,000. 
I: has gained in its surplus, by the company’s 
standard, about $600,000. On the 3lst of De- 
cember, 1886, it nad 63,027 policies in force, in- 
suring $190,528,922.89. Col. Jacob L. Greene, 
one of the most conservative and reliable life 
insurance underwriters in the country, 13s the 
President of the Connecticut Mutual], Mr. John 
M. Taylor, Vice-President, and Mr. William G, 
Abbot, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 


1861. THE 1887. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lit 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
86 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liveral features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M, V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President... 
JOUN A. WALL. Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F STEVENS, Pres, Jos. M. GIBBENS, Seo 
ssesceesees 817,846,546 65 














Feature in Lite Insuran opted by this 

pany, of i ing Endowment Policies for precisel: 

sae Pp eretofore cb for whole Life Pol- 
ies. These policies participate in the Annu: - 

bution of surplus, \ on subject to the Massachu- 

setts w of 1880. 


¥ policy. paid-up insurance values in 
Pam ets ex aaorez of Ge ney Feature may be 


20th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Union Central 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI. 


Premium Receipts in 1886.............. $943,073 48 
Interest Receipts in 1886,.............++ 185,993 35 
Total Receipts during the year......... 1,129,066 83 
Disbursements to Policy-holders and 

for death claims, expenses, taxes, 


CG. occ cccccerce Poccsvecescroneseccesce 716,968 81 
Asseta, January ist, 1887............... 3,223,395 33 
Total Liabilities........-..... esensedsné 2,680,917 36 
Surplus by New York standard........ 642,477 97 
Surplus by Ohio standard........ coesee 366,298 97 
Policies in force January ist, 1887, 

13,343, inSuring........ccceeecceees 22,539,569 09 
Policies issued in 1886 6,232, insur- 

IMB. <ccce powsabeuennestocteeonse-ateees 11,623,304 00 


Paid Policy-holders since organization. 3,732,179 99 
The percentage of iocrease in new insurance 
written during 1836, was over GO per cent. 


GAINS IN 1886. 


A Gain in Membership of..... cocccccce ° 2,772 
A Gain 1n Interest receipts of......... - $23,904 56 
A Gain in Premium receipts of......... 148,277 93 
A Gain in Income of................ eoeee 173,675 49 
A Gain in Surplus of....... seogocec cecce 53,566 17 
A Gain in ASSCLB Of.........cccccceccee - 475,699 70 
A Gain in New Businessof.............. 4,411,525 00 


A Gain in Amount of Insurance of..... 5,202,003 00 





G2” The Receipts from Interest more than paid 
all Death Losses, Matured Endowmen’!s, Rents, 
Taxes and General Office Expenses in 1886. 


First Cuass AGENTS WANTED WHERE THE Com- 
PANY I8 NOT NOW REPRESENTED. 


Dr. JOHN DAVIS, President, 
E, P. MARSHALL. Secretary. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phen Mutual 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 





OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


January 1st, 1887. 





ASSETS. 
Loans on first mortgages of real estate. ...86.425,608 49 
Premium notes on policies in force....... 1,163,869 33 
Real estate owned by the compary........ 1,174,782 45 
United States bonds...............+0+ er 212,631 25 
City and municipal and railroad bonds... 722.625 75 


Bamk GtOGKS,.ccccccccccccccccccercesccctescece 
Loans on collateral... ........00+-00« 
Cash on hand and in bank.........-....--9++ 


$10,208,604 24 





App: 

Market value of stocks and 

bonds over cost..... pecasesens $84,910 00 
Interest accrued and due..... 157,911 17 
t remiums in course of collec- 

WOR ccccccccsercccececce coves 12,174 72 
Deferred semi-annual and 

quarterly premiums.,........ $7,391 03 


—————_ 8 292,386 92 


Gross Assets, Jan’y 1, 1887..810,500,991 16 





LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on policies in force at 
four per c: nt. interest (Conn. 
and Mass. standard)......... 88,939,262 00 


Claims by death outstanding. 154,213 00 
Premiums paid in advance.... 2,950 24 
Loading on outstanding and 

deferred premiume.......... 12,391 44 
Contingent reserve on policy 

QCOOUNE, .. 0. cccccccccccccccces 85,454 42 
Special reserve...............+ + 200,000 00 

— ————._ 89,794,271 10 

Surplus at 4 Per Cent........... $1,106,720 06 
Surplus at 4 Per Cent. (N. Y. 

Standard) over.............. -++- 81,600,000 00 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President, 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres't. 





JOHN M, HOLCOMBE, Secretary, 





REMARKABLE FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


EXPERIENCE OF POLICY HOLDERS 
IN THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


The wonderful financial results achieved by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York have 
attracted the attention of the people at large, and 
are p1rticularly gratifying to 129,000 members of this 
Institution. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has now in trust for policy holders $114,181,963, and 
it has paid out since its organization, over $243,000, 
000 to the holders of its policies. 

As an evidence of the wise management and ad- 
mirable investment of its funds, the following list of 
payments for death claims in 1886 has been publish- 
ed, showing what the cost of Insurance is in this 
Company. It will be seen that for every dollar paid 





by the insured to the Mutaal Life, the Company re- . 


turned $2.68 to the policy holder. 
Net Amount 

Total Amount Ret ned by 

Claims of Cash Company 





Paid by Paidby for tach 
Company. Insured. Dollar 

Leceived. 
January 8, $134,675 40 $65,038.79 $2.58 
15, 133,143.52 59,929.45 2.22 
22, 93,306, 84 34 153.91 2.70 
29, 106,453.92 29,255,44 3 63 
February 5, 53,035.37 17,781.44 2.98 
120,306,338 44,150.46 2.72 

19, $1,948.09 38,546.18 2.13 
26, 67,757.26 15,521,53 3.72 
March 5, 145,359.86 59 642.29 2.43 
12, $7,530.72 32,682 56 2.98 
19, 65,146.90 20,700 23 3.14 
26, 164,886.76 55,828.93 2.95 
April 2, 183,943.52 47 402.15 2.82 
9, 76,260.32 23,583.52 3.24 
16, 149,919.18 60,843.59 2.46 

23, 96. 152.61 32,358.44 2.91 
30, 96,469.87 40,568.81 2.37 
May % 84,811.04 23,795.56 3.56 
1420-127, 407.77 51,242.94 2.48 
21, 92,785.05 34 819.68 2.66 
28, 116,159.87 42.96..50 2.70 
June 4. 135,819.45 50.159 20 2.70 
11, 169,120.70 51,163.10 3.30 
18, 101.989.64 35,348.90 2.88 
25, 160,341,97 65,584.64 2.44 
July 2, 80,967.18 30,485.44 2.66 
9, 127,095.08 47,947.29 2.€0 

16, 123,026.46 43,701.36 2,71 

23, 23,228.20 55,907.57 2 20 
30, 104,207.32 37,761.96 2.76 

Au gust 6, 97,327.59 26,979.93 3.51 
13, 95,510.28 48,232 18 2.20 
20, 91,250.81 28,524.19 3.19 
m, 87,957.00 33,868.14 2.50 
Sept. ‘ 96,444.76 38,234.68 2.52 
10, 84.915.00 45,437.11 1.87 
17, 87,324.74 25,929.95 3.36 
4 60,254.95 22,307.65 2.70 

October 1, 127,064.22 46,394.73 2.73 
8 84,411.61 30,610.11 2.75 

15, 71,449.97 27,858.19 2.56 

22, 77,017.£0 20,788.27 250 

29, 195,174.59 93,333.34 4.09 

Nov. 5, 73 824.49 27,981.18 2.63 
12° 103,721.20 33,558.03 3.09 

19, 101,981.47 33,188.03 3.07 

26, 62,100.88 18,980.29 3.27 

Dec, 3, 108,046.04 38,492.88 2.20 
10, 115,506.03 54,507.13 2.66 
17. 50,725.38 2.66 

23, 26,436.24 3.52 
30, 34,911.39 2.50 





$5, 492,920.00 $2,048,222.78 

The average duration of these policies was 14.4 
years and thus it will be seen that the holders 
thereof received all the premiums back, improved at 
1234 per cent. compound interest. 

Itis unnecessary to remark that there is no other 
form of investment so profitable as this, and the se- 
curity is found in The Largest Company in the world. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital.......... cocccccccccosces $400,000 00 
Net Surplus........... sneeeken seseeees 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
Liabilities.......... eovccee eeccccseces 
Waste. ... nocccnsccannevcetsceecs 


166,551 71 
......€1,.268.3237 23 


THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (37 YEARS.) 1887. 
General Agente and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
beral compensation will be given. Address, 
JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t, : 
H. B STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres'’t 
H. ¥ WEMPLE, Secretary 
S_N. STEBBINS, Actnary 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


0. P FRALEIGH, Secretary. , 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Seo. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 
cause after three years. 
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THE 
Americ’) 
FIRE 
Instr’ ace 
co., 
SEVENTY SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT een ee 
Reserve for reinai sed ikadbanbed lacus, ,000 00 WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
—————— <r = teen J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
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THE 27th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1886. 




















Amount or LepGEeR ASSETS, JANUARY 18ST, 1886...........0ceeeeeees $62,087,513.85 
Income. 
SE EO OETA ATT TT ML. SRST eS ET $16,272,154.62 
ey I, ME cic acess cevnvci tin eadbockauveessebaemesinedatediay $,601,578.57 19,873,733.19 
$81,961 247.04 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.......... ahaa ee elie $5,121,473.91 
Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities............ ....ceeseseeceeeee 3,017,113.28 
Pe iricn <6. Gandsnwannsscutbsenesececteccsuns matinee 198,020.71 
Total Paid Policy-holders....1.0ceeeee: $8, 336,607.90 
na. aa ccn meanness ke aieadi” atenaoen 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange.... ..........cceseee 1,946°046.69 
i I so arcane pcneeked edge nendietabease vedeiebeewede 1,305,931.98 
tate, County and City it ARES EPS RN EE ARES SS IERE, 1S 169,400.17 11,764,986.74 
Net Lepcer Assets, December 31, ‘1886 acacoes inte bad khan tates aoe $70,196,260.30 
Assets 


NN is issn nisin wikciscniiaae nel tiamantiaticiudats hain dian atid $19,881 ,470.94 
New York Real tate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 
COR ELE ALLELE LE LIE A LLL LAID 0,406,394.10 
United States Stocks: State Stocks; Ci ty Stocks, and sx investments. . 36. 568,537.31 
Loans Secured ae and Stocks (Market Value, $ SR Scsaivincas 1,392, 606.09 








Real Estate outside the State of New York, caomebier purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other cities ................... 6,021 ,831.22 
Cashin Banks and Trust Companies, at interest; and in transit (since 

et, EES PL LEE ES LENE ane 5,855,390.07 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums......4....+sscecee covceeeecees 70,030.66 $70,196,260.30 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over book value ............ccccesccceccesecceeeeece 2,894,052.14 
mn ns III. 00. aceclnns. anes ccabsdsecackcaskoenbeeanenseeses 640,387.32 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less prems. paid in advance $51,446)....... 334,135.00 
Cs sacs Hesnetivecectnesine bscndsiacchstiehcdcersecsceeseemeasanbues »445,638.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 1886. ........0045. $75,510,472.76 


I hereby certify, that after a personal aiaieutin a the securities and accounts described 
in the foregoing s ‘atement, I find the same to be true and correct as stated. 
JOHN A. McCALL, Jr., Comptroller. 
Totat LraBtuities, including legal Reserve on all existing policies (4 per 
cent. Standard), keh den Stes ape- Rhandseckenb peer tent agama a64 $59,154,597.00 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve, $16,355,875.76 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is ... $5,728,761.76 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is. 10,627,114.00 


(On New York Standard of 43% interest, Surplus is, as computed. . $20, 495,175.76) 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation 3 the reserve and surplus. 
From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. GEO. W. PHILLIPS, | actuaries, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 


New Assurance written tnt 1886 0... 6.00 ccceceee$111,540,203 
Total Outstanding Assurance... inne ee $411,779,098 
Increase of Premium Income.......$2,810,475.40 
Increase of Surplus (Four per cent. basis), $2,493,636.63 








Increase of Assets... 10000. . $8,957 ,085.26 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presrpenr. 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER, JOHN A. STEWART, EUGENE KELLY, R. L. KENNE 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN D. JONES, GEO. C. MAGOUN, WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 8. BORROWE, M. Bb. KENDALL, LEVI P. MOR ' 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, WILLIAMSON, DANIEL D. LORI HARLES 8 
WM.A. WHEELOCK G: W. CARLETON, JAMES M. HALSTED, THOMAS A RE 
HENRY E. W. LAMBERT, WM. ALEXANDER, ' GEORGE H: STUART, 
M. HARTLEY. H. S. TERBELL, ORACE PORTER, e WITT CUYL 
‘. THOMAS 8. YouNG, PARKER HANDY. OLIVER AMES 
HM. ALEXANDER, RO C. B. ALEXANDER, STACE C. FITZ, 
HAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JOuN KA Movoo GEO. Dr F. 1 Y H. PHILLIPS, 


CHARLES G. LANDON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 


ENRY gE enone 
JOHN SLOANE, 


Bo EbiNor’ COLT, DWARD W. SCOTT, A. V 
USTAY G. POHL, 


KLANSON TRASE, H. J. FAIRCHILD, 





IND CASI GUARANTE 


FIDELITY AND ¢ ASUAVAY COMPANY, 


Cash Capital in aU: 8S. Bonds........ $250,000.00. | Assets Jan. > BODE... .ccccecasees 852 8,105 05. 
8200. in Government Bouds de ted with the 3 New York's Insurance Depart 

Officials of Banke. Railroads and Transovortation Com: ers, Secretaries mand G he of Public 

Companies, Institutions and Commercial Firms can ob n BONDS DS OF SURETYSHIP from this Com- 

pany at woaerate charges. The Bonds of this y are tne Courts of New York, Pennsylva 

nia, ey Connecticut, and other States. 

ccident Felicies, iusaring Afsined on Death or Disabling aie 





Full information as to detail is, gates, oe cooly. | OT ce or By of its Agents. 
WM. M. KICHAK DS. Pres’ sii aii e BERT. HAL LAS, Asst. See’y. 

DIRECTORS: 2 8.T Va i On vat valex. itehell éWitteme, A Hull. Wate . Geo. 
Coe. A. 8. Barnes. David Dows, Chas. tenden, J. D. Vermily Pia M. Waicuccas, John 
L. Riker. Attorney, James A. Brady. ‘Con eee aoe CORE, LOW & WALLACE. 


GENERAL AGENTS :—Boaton.—Ellison, Baker & Coolidge, had tg St. Chicago.—G. H, Koch, 181 La Salle St. 
fractadsinhte. ypecies 4 A. Duy, 14 South 4th St, St. Lewis,—W.G. Bentley & % bo. 4i7 Locust 8t. Cleveland, 


k. kK. CLA Pe. Gen. Agent. Accident Gianeien, New Vork. New Jersey. Penn. and C oun 


Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them ena large scal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men 
women and children, and return the shoes as quicklyas they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. I make no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are pepe nay either in material or 
workmanship by any goods in any country, and my lowest class goods are rior in every respect to al) 
others at the same price. Those who desire perfect boots and shoes should cond for my /ree illustrated pam- 

phiets, which will give price-list and all information that is required. It will pay you to send tor the pamphlets 





neath leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 
my Sea! Polish Blacking. 
oO eCom Inventor ‘acturer of McComber'’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
ae Hy, pec Tentesircets New Pork.” tion Tax InpsPExDERt 








HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMERT, 
JANUARY, 1887, 


















GG CAs bois bsvc ks ci denceccceecnessavas $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund........... + eniena seamen . 3,038,648 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims.... 350,268 50 
BR sic cote on kineeeveinces SGA sh aeeedewe . 1,413,795 05 

CASH ASSETS..... jvesvedeciweenecees@Ganal $7,802,711 55 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

Cash in Banks ‘ ‘ ° $237,312 85 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate , ; 705,000 00 
United States Stocks (market valtie)...........sssssscsssssrssseeseeseeeeeseereensesseesenees 2,885,373 76 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market valtie)...........-:ssessseeeerreees eevee 1,625,255 00 
State and City Bonds (market value)............sscsssssseseeressseesessrsseeseeseesees 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............cscssssssereeseerssatecenensensnnseesresers 449,000 00 
Interest due on Ist January, 1887.........-scceseessecreerssssseeneseessseseeseneeeeseeesses 22,495 40 
Preminms uncollected and in hands of agents..........0....0 $00.0 09 esctvecsanovesincees 273,283 33 
I ceicinestidccte sctovinitettatin piceinctlsumpenansonat intetheeienvenpeeieaial 1,378,991 22 





Total, $7,802,711 55 


—_— 


CHAS, J. MARTIN, President, 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Vice-President and See’y. 


T. B. GREENE, 
W. L. BIGELOW, 
E. G. SNOW Jr., 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ass’t Sec’s. 





Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1887. 


Total Cash Assets - - - - - * - = +> * + * + $5.239.881 28 
a Te I I iin vicccictnsictcteniesnccnctssccidaccncsancionéonsstars #298,278 09 


Reserve for Inland Marine Losses............ 118,478 21 
Reserve tor Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ..... 34,567 52 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE......... . 2,383,800 53 

(Of which for Inland Marine $32,950), 


Reserve tor Taxes of 1887............ babisnidaataiaassiscuiddassaeceiaeate 30,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1887........ psiekainieasasieiinns 1,374 856 93 
Capital paid 1...............ceee panees eapevnnsosin a cesnasiebpsnsepeesibectens 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - - = = + = $5,239,981 28 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. ; 





CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See’y, 
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Old and Boung. 


MARCH. 


BY MARY MARTIN. 





The pillared clouds against a sullen sky 
Shut in the day. 

Like frozen waves on Arctic seas they lie, 
Stone-faced and gray. 

Against them are the gaunt trees penciled out, 
Bare and unclad :— 

Low hills, flat meads, the landscape all about 
Is dark and sad. 


There is a look of hopelessness, an air 
As of old age, 

Of ended life, too quiet for despair ; 
Of the last page 

And the last word written, the tired pen 
Laid down ; the breath 

Of Nature coming slow and faint, and then 
The sleep of Death. 


Yet even now, unseen beneath the clod, 
The pulse is stirred 

To bring green freshness to the dry, brown sod, 
And bud and bird 

To naked woods ; till from the heart of Death 
Life, wakening, 

Opens soft eyes of laughter as she saith, 
**T am the Spring.” 





ONE WOMAN’S REVOLT. 


BY SARAH J, PRIOHARD. 








Miss Janet Pierson turned from the 
dusty highway, and seated herself on the 
stone-wall by the roadside. She was tired, 
very tired. She always had been tired. It 
had been her fate to live at the tiresome 
end of towns, always. She held in her 
hand a circular describing Ocean Grove 
and its surroundings on the New Jersey 
coast. This circular, dropped by chance 
from a passing carriage on the country 
road, had, for the tired soul, an absorbing 
interest. 

Dr. Pierson, Miss Janvet’s father, had 
lived and praciiced in a greater number of 
towns in the State of Connecticut than any 
other man in his profession, the chief ob- 
stacle to success having been his own im- 
patience. It was that that had prevented 
his remaining in any one place long enough 
to secure a living practice. At last, Dr. 
Pierson bought a small farm, lived on it a 
year, and then moved on for the last time, 
leaving his wife and three daughters— 
Margaret, Janet, and Katharine—in the old 
farm-house, two miles from the village of 
Templeton. 

Mergaret was satisfied with the farm and 
the farm life. She cared for everything on 
it, and for nothing beyond it. Janet was 
tired of living over and over the self-same 
old days, year after year; but there seemed 
no way of getting away from the farm, 
for her; no means to get anywhere beyond 
its influence. Katharine, the youngest 
daughter, taught the children of that dis- 
trict in the snall school-house at the cross- 
roads, half-way to the village. Katharine 
always had money enough to go her own 
way at vacation-time; to get what rest and 
change she could, and then returned to her 
teaching again, one year being very much 
like all the other years. 

Miss Janet sat on the stone-wall, thinking. 
She was in full sight of the farm-house; in 
full sight of the kitchen windows and of 
the table where Margaret was getting ready 
to make crullers, She knew that Margaret 
was waiting for the nutmegs; but, for 
once, Miss Janet did not hurry. She was 
making up her mind, and looking again 
and again at the two or three leaves of the 
circular she had found scattered along the 
roadside as she had walked up to Temple- 
ton, two hours earlier. 

‘*They were thrown right here, for me,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘I shall act on the hint 
they give me.” 

**Mother!” called Margaret from the 
kitchen, 

‘What is it?” questioned Mrs. Pierson 
from her room. 

“Do look up the road there and see 
Janet! There she sits on the stone-wall as 
though—lI declare, it ts enough to destroy 
the patience of a saint to see her! What 
she wanted to walk all the way to the post- 
office for, this hot morning, is more than I 
know. I’m going to see if I can make her 
hear.” 

Margaret called, but the wind carried her 
yoice down the hill in the opposite direo- 





tion. Miss Janet sat still on the stone-wall 
‘until it was her good pleasure to cease the 
study of the leaves; to arise; to go home. 

When she entered the house, it was by 
way of the kitchen door. 

‘**Well, Janet?” said Margaret, inquir- 
ingly. a 

**T have made up my mind, Margaret,” 
responded Janet. 

‘**Out of what, this time?” 

**Out of this forever-the-same-day-after 
day-and-year-after-yeur sort-of-life that we 
have been living here. Iam going to do 
something, even if it is desperate,” an- 
nounced Janet. ‘‘I am going off to- 
morrow.” 

‘* Where to? Pray!” 

‘*T am going to spend this very summer 
by the ocean somewhere and somehow, if 
l have to live under an umbrella on the 
open beach in the day-time, and under a 
blanket shelter, behind a sand-dune, at 
night.” 

**Crazy! Janet, I do believe you are 
crazy! Did youremember the tea and the 
nutmegs? Where will you get your um- 
brella, Janet?” 

‘Yes; lam sane enough to remember 
your errands, Margaret, and I did think 
you would lend me your umbrella, in case 
I had not one cf my own.” 

During the hours of that day, it was the 
tenth of May, 1884, life went on its accus- 
tomed round in the Pierson farm-house. Not 
another allusion was made to Miss Janet’s 
announcement of the morning; but that 
lady thought of little beside that. 

In an old and well-worn soft leathern 
purse Miss Janet had kept from the days 
of her early girlhood a few gold and silver 
treasures; coins that had been given to her 
in remembrance, for luck, as heir-looms 
from her grandparents. Again and again, 
in the stress of her life, she had taken out 
this purse, looked the coins over, and tried 
to select from the number such as she 
could persuade herself that she was willing 
to spend; but alwaye and ever she had de- 
cided to go without the thing the money 
would buy, and the precious coins had been 
slipped back, the clasp closed with a sigh, 
and the purse returned to its hiding-place 


On this 10th of May, 1884, Miss Janet 
opened the small leathern prison-house, 
and deliberately turned out the coins into 
her black silk apron, as she sat by the open 
window of an upper room, into which the 
sunlight was pouring its May gold, to bur- 
nish her little store. 

‘* This time, it shall be done!” she said, 
selecting first a three-dollar gold piece. 
‘*Let me see! This was given to me by 
brother Philip with the words: ‘ Keep that 
until you want bread.’ It is bread that I 
want; the bread of a new life!” she cried. 
‘The time for that iscome.” Again she 
poured her gaze into the little hoard. ‘‘ No, 
not tnat!” she shivered forth, laying aside 
a coin that had been found on ber father’s 
person, after his sudden death. Then, she 
thought: ‘‘I will close my eyes, and the 
first one my fingers touch shall go.” 
Softly stirring the shining bits of metal 
with closed eyes, she laid a finger on an 
old silver dollar. She had had it ever since 
she could remember. Her grandmother 
had given it to her, but, her mind made up, 
that was laid beside the three-dollar coin. 
Three additions were made, one by one, to 
the selected store. These were laid in her 
pocket-book; the remainder went to their 
old home and were hidden away for future 
needs. 

The next morning early, Miss Janet 
made herself ready fora short journey, an- 
nounced her departure with her bonnet on, 
and left the house before Mrs. Pierson, 
Margaret or Katharine could recover from 
their astonishment. 

‘* Where on earth do you suppose she is 
going?” cried Margaret. 

‘*Not far! She will be back in an hour 
ortwo. Idare say she isonly going up for 
the mail,” commented Katharine. , 

** You had better go after your sister,’ 
said Mrs. Pierson. ‘‘ Persuade her to come 
back. Iam afraid she will do something 
foolish if you don’t.” 

‘*T don’t think Janet is persuadable,” 
slowly announced Margaret, her eyes on 
the fast retreating figure of Miss Janet, 
who was hastening to catch the early train 
for New York. 

Half-way to the village she met Mr, Hor. 





ace Hine—My. Hine was the great manu- 
facturer of Templeton. He was—a very 
unusual thing for him—walking in the 
same direction from a cross-road to the 
same station. Mr. Hine was going to New 
York that morning. He knew quite well 
who the little lady was hastening up the 
dusty road to their place of meeting, and 
he paused a moment to join her in their 
walk. He offered to carry the smal! hand- 
bag she held. Miss Janet gave it to him, 
not because it was heavy, or she bad been 
conscious of a burden, but because it was 
so pleasant, so unusual, to receive a cour- 
tesy. 

‘*Are you bound on ashopping expedi- 
tlon?” questioned Mr. Hine, as they drew 
near the station at Templeton. 

‘‘No, not exactly,” replied Miss Janet, 
growing suddenly into color and confusion 
of face, and then becoming conscious that 
she had shown a sense of shame in that 
which she was about to do, she said boldly, 
‘*Mr. Hine, do you think it is wicked, ab- 
solutely wrong, to seek something new now 
and then? I don’t, and Iam going to look 
for a place to spend the summer in, down 
by the ocean. Iam going down, I don’t 
exactly know where, but somewhere on 
the Atlantic coast near Ocean Grove, to 
look about.” 

*“*Are you going to take a cottage?” 
questioned Mr. Hine. 

** Take acottage! take a cottage!” The 
very suggestion took away her breatb. 
How could she, and Miss Janet pinched, 
with all her might, the gold coin, the silver 
dollar and the other coins that kept them 
company in her pocket-book. 

‘*T never thought of such a thing!” she 
said; and then, grown suddenly confiden- 
tial, she put the three-dollar gold piece 
into Mr. Hine’s hand with the request that 
he would buy her ticket. 

He did so, but she noticed that he gavea 
bank-note to the man at the ticket-office. 
Had she only been able to do that she 
would not havetroubled him to make the 
purchase for her. She felt ashamed to 
offer her precious bit of gold hoarded siace 
the War began. 

The train came in, the train went out, 
and two hours later as it was drawing 
near New York, Mr. Hine sought Miss 
Janet. ; 

‘* Can Ido anything to aid you?” hesaid. 
‘“T have plenty of friends who have cot- 
tagesin Ocean Grove and Asbury Park, but 
at this season they are not there.” 

‘*Tf you would direct me through the 
city, it would be such a relief,” she said, 
and then, laughingly, she added: ‘I begin 
to think they are right at home, that I am 
a little crazy to start off on such an expe- 
dition. My heart begins to fail me at the 
thought of finding my way through New 
York, I am such a stranger here.” 

‘*It will give me pleasure to see you 
safely on your way,” he said, and present- 
ly they were speeding down the elevated 
road. 

‘*By the way,” said Mr. Hine, ‘* I was so 
interested in the gold piece you gave me 
this morning, that I kept it. I have quite 
a collectioa of coins, but I have not one of 
these, taking it from his pocket, and if you 
like to part with it, it is worth consider- 
ably more than its face value. I will buy 
it.” 

Miss Janet blushed vividly, as she said, 
with utter frankness: *‘ You will knew, 
if I do not tell you, that I was reduced to 
the spending of this. I have had it many 
years, and took it, with others, from my 
little collection, for this expedition.” 

‘Don’t spend them, not one of them, 
until I have seen them; please don’t!’ 
SaidMr. Hine. ‘I do not know the exact 
value of this three-dollar piece of 1854, 
but you will let me lend you some money, 
until we find out.” 

Miss Janet was so fairly caught that she 
could not do otherwise than to accept his 
offer. Mr. Hine went to the ferry with 
her, bought her ticket for Ocean Grove 
and return, encouraged her expedition, 
and bade her good-by. 

And now, for the first time, Miss Janet 
was alone with tke great world of one 
railway car, her cheeks burning and her 
whole nature filled with the most exquisite 
sense of shame, in that she had revealed to 
Mr. Hine her poverty and her folly. ‘It is 
all my own fault,” she thought, ‘If Ihad 





staid at home, where I belong, I might 
have gone on just as I have done, and he 
need never have known. Margaret is right. 
She believes in being content in the sphere 
in which Providence has placed her. She 
can be, I cannot,” and Miss Pierson ex- 
haled a sigh of satisfaction as the train 
sped across the vast area of salt meadows 
that were only just beginning to lose their 
tints of silver gray for the new growth. 
Something new and broad and vivid swept 
into her being and washed out that miser- 
able little personal sense of shame at her 
poverty, that had so overwhelmed her for 
the first two miles of that journey. 

To be wild for the first time in her life— 
Miss Janet was thirty-two—to be going 
somewhere, alone, with no restraint what- 
ever, was enough to elate the much re- 
strained little soul, and she felt all the ex- 
ultation of it, so long as the train sped 
fast down the coast. 

All too soon, came the brakeman’s cry, 
‘“*Ocean Grove and Asbury Park.” Miss 
Janet picked up her little hand-bag and 
hastened out upon the platform. She had 
expected to encounter crowds of ‘‘hack- 
men”; crowds of eager passengers; but the 
station was nearly as quiet as that at Tem- 
pleton. She evaded questions as to her 
destination, by going into the waiting-room. 
Once there, she sat down as though she 
were feeling very tired indeed, then she 
got up, just asthe ticket-oflice window was | 
closing, and secured a time-table of the 
road. Yes, trainsran so frequently that 
she could go up at almost any hour. 
There was no hurry. <A girl of twelve, or 
thereabout, entered the room. ‘Doyou 
live here?” questioned Miss Janet. 

‘* Near here, ma’am, over at Ocean Park.” 

** What is Ocean Park?” 

**Oh, it is a place that isn’t Ocean Grove, 
across the lake yonder. I’llshow you when 
the next train comes in, if you like. Iam 
waiting for grandmother.” 

‘* Thank you,” said Miss Janet, ‘‘can we 
walk there?” 

** Yes, all but the lake, and we can go 
round by the shore, only we don’t very 
often, cause it’s farther and all sand, and 
there’s another way too, around by the 
turnpike, but that’s farther than any, and 
80 we row across the lake.” 

‘* How long do you wait for the train?” 

* Half an hour.” 

Now a row across a lake seemed to Miss 
Janet something to be greatly dreaded, 
and the walk along the beach something 
greatly to be desired. 

**Could I not, if you tell me the way,” 
she said, ‘‘ walk,along by the ocean, and 
meet you on the other side of the lake?” 


‘*Course you can,” replied the young 
girl. ‘‘Vll walk up a way and show you. 
You can’t get lost. You go right up the 
next street till you come to the sea; then 
you turn to the right and keep along on 
uhe shore till you pass all the houses and 
get to a great big bathing-house place— 
they call it a pavilion—that is Killgores, 
and that is wuere Fletcher Lake empties 
into the ocean. You go right through that 
and then you are on the wildsands. I had 
to go that way to school all winter. You 
keep down on the sands, oh, a quarter of a 
mile or more, and then you will come toa 
green-looking, long house, with a great 
bulk-head of sand built out in front of it. 
You can sit down there on a bench on the 
veranda and wait for me, if you get there 
first.- Nobody lives there. It used to be an 
Infants’ Home, but somebody didn’t like 
it, and it isn’t lived in any more.” 

** You wouldn’t be afraid to go?” ques- 
tioned Miss Janet. 

‘*Afraid? There’s nothing there but the 
tide, and you needn’t walk too near the 
edge. You can see when a big breaker is 
coming and keep out of the way.” 

Ocean! sea! tide! breakers! How 
glibly this twelve-year girl talked of them, 
as though they were, one and all, intimate 
playmates of hers, and here was this 
woman of two-and-thirty years, with her 
very nerves a-tremble at the sound of the 
words and the consciousness that she was, 
for the first time, about to be ushered into 
their presence. 

She passed on, by all the ways and ave- 
nues of Ocean Grove, came to Killgores, 
which she instantly recognized, looked 
down at the turbid stream emptying the 
dark waters of Fletcher Lake into the 
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bright ocean, and then passed to the region 
left from the beginning, to the hand of Nat- 
ure. There, for the first time,she saw the 
sand-dunes, piled, and piling in, with every 
wind that blew, the old, twisted sand grass 
of the former years, matted into the sand, 
the long, lonely stretch of pale yellow, 
shining tawny in the May sunshine, the 
three breakered seas running in and out 
over it with boom and quivering thud. At 
last she was alone with the ocean in its own 
home. 

Down the coast she saw the Infant’s 
Home, and hastened on. Elizabeth, the 
friend of an hour ago, was already there 
waiting for her. 

‘*Have you had your dinner?” was the 
first question Elizabeth asked. ‘* Dinner!” 
laughed Miss Janet. ‘‘ Why, do folks down 
here get hungry?” 

‘* Awfully hungry! Why, even the fishes 
eat each other,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ Mother 
told me to fetch you home todinner. Will 
youcome? Itisn’tfar. It is this side of 
them pine woods, over by the lake yon- 
der.” 

Miss Janet suddenly became conscious 
ofa hitherto unfelt want, and a desire to 
accept the invitation, given so promptly. 

‘**Mother said,” continued Elizabeth, 
**that, like as not, you had come down to 
get a house for the summer—maybe, to 
keep boarders, and I was to show you over 
the cottages.” 

‘Do many folks come that way?” 

**Oh, lots of ’em! You'd better keep to 
the board-walk; it’s kinder damp up here 
a@ ways. More of ’em thanI can count on 
my fingers. These five cottages here, close 
by the Home, they belong to folks what 
lives in them themselves; though, mother 
says, there is one of ’em that can be had, if 
asked for by the right party. It’s this one, 
right here. Just been painted up fine. 
Blue winders to the piazzas is what most 
folks like. Want to see it? Mother’s got 
the key.” 

‘* What does a cottage cost? I mean the 
use of one down here.” 

‘*Oh, just as much as folks is willing to 
pay, but not.as much as they do across the 
Lake. Over in the Grove they is pretty 
high, and at the Park prices is just awful,” 
informed Elizabeth. 

‘*But this litthe one—not more than six 
or eight rooms in it, Scribner, I think you 
told me was the name of the owner—what 
do you think it could be had for?” - 

‘* Well,” said Elizabeth, *‘I know just 
what she will ask you, and that’s two hun- 
derd dollars; but I heard her tell my 
mother that she would rather let it for one 
hunderd and twenty-five than have it stand 
idle. The furniture inside ain’t much, 
though. There! the next house after we 
get by three more is ours, and they was 
going to wait dinner for us.” 

**How kind!” said Miss Janet, hasten- 
ing her steps. It was so sweet walking 
between the breath of the sea and the 
breath of the pines. She wondered whether 
the time would ever come when she should 
tire of it. 

Five minutes later, Miss Janet Pierson 
was dining comfortably and pleasantly 
with a family of whose very existence she 
knew not when she awoke that morning. 

Mrs. Knapp, the mother of Elizabeth, 
had lived in Ocean Park since it had its 
beginning, fifteen years before. She was 
the very earliest living inhabitant of the 
plaee, and high authority regarding the 
beginning of things, from Deal to Spring 
Lake. 

The keys of half the cottages at Ocean 
Park (there were about thirty cottages) 
were left in her keeping, and she acted as 
real estate agent for their owners in every 
way, except as to salary. 

Miss Janet felt like an impostor as she 
sat at table and partook of food with a 
keener relish than she had supposed could 
come to her. She longed to say out at 
once that she hadn’t money enough to pay 
a month’s rent of the poorest shanty on 
the coast. 

** Are you looking for a cottage?” ques- 
tioned Mrs. Knapp, as the dinner ended. 

With a quick little gasp Miss Janet 
laughed, and felt called upon to give her 
history: 

‘* My name,” she said, “‘ is Janet Pierson. 
My father was a physician. I live in Oon- 

peoticut with my mother and two sisters. 





I came down to see what this region was 
like, and, if any way opened to me, to 
spend the summer here.” 

‘Oh! looking for board, were you?” 

‘*No! I was not even looking for board,” 
Miss Janet made haste to say. 

‘* What then?” 

‘*Treally had not made up my mind. If 
it is not too much trouble I would like to 
see the Scribner Cottage.” 

‘Certainly. We will go right up now.” 

The Scribner cottage was small, plain, 

unvarnished, throughout. Up-stairs the 
partitions all ended in the gables, at a 
hight of about six feet. The rooms were 
small, some of the number beiag mere 
closets, but the breezes that blew in 
were large, and out-of-doors it was roomy, 
very. 
* If,” said Miss Janet, ‘*I should take 
this cottage and give one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for it, do you think I 
could get boarders enough to pay the 
rent?” 

‘*No trouble at all,” said Mrs. Knapp. 
‘*They come down like flies, in August, 
aod you must put the price of board up as 
they begia to thicken.” 

‘*Now,” said Miss Janet, hesitatingly, 
**would you, if you had very little or 
nothing to begin with, be willing to tuke 
the risk?” 

‘Tf I was youl would,” emphasized Mrs. 
Knapp. 

‘‘And if I come here, will you kindly 
give me such advice and information as I 
may need?” 

‘*Course I will, and be glad to, Miss 
Pierson.” 

‘And do you think I should do Mrs. 
Scribner any injustice if 1 asked you to keep 
the cottage for me two or three days, even 
if I decided not to take it?” 


**Not a bit of it. I think she would let 
you have it cheap, if she was to see you, I 
would, if ’twas mine.” 

‘* You are very kind to me, a stranger,” 
observed Miss Janet, taking out a time- 
table to note the departure of the next 
train. 

‘*Robin! Robina!” shouted Mrs. Knapp, 
to a man who was urging a horse through 
the sand, past the house. 

‘* Where be you going, Robin?” 

‘*Over to the Grove, Miss Knapp.” 

‘*Well! Here! You take this lady in, 
won't you, and leave her atthe depot. She 
wants to goto New York.” 

**Tt will save you time, and a good long 
walk,” observed Mrs. Knapp. ‘‘ You will 
catch the first train, if you go with him. 
Good-by, now. I hope you will come. 
Direct to Mrs. Elizabeth Knapp, and I'll 
get it.” 

‘*] assure you I will come if I can,” said 
Miss Janet, and, with utter good-will on 
both sides, and genuine gratitude on one 
side, Miss Janet climbed into Robin’s milk- 
cart, and was driven to the railway station. 

She was just in time tocatch the first 
train up; she was just in time to catch 
the up train from New York that she 
desired to take, and at precisely seven 
o’clock her feet touched the platform of 
the station at Templeton. 

‘*Janet Pierson! Where on earth have 
you been?” was the first question that 
greeted her. It was Margaret who spoke 
from the position where Katharine and 
herself were drawn up iato line, ready for 
attack. 

‘*1f you only knew how you have wor- 
ried us to-day,” said Katharine. 

‘*If you only knew what a perfectly de- 
licious time I have had to-day, and nobody 
can ever take it away from me. I shali re- 
memberit as long as I live,” said Miss 
Janet, with an earnestness that her sisters 
could never understand. 

After that, in silence, they began the 
homeward walk of two miles. They had 
passed quite beyond the line of side-walks 
before any one spoke. 

**Tell us wherewyou have been,” deter 
minedly said Margaret. 

‘*T have been to see the ocean.” 

‘* The ocean!” 

‘* Yes, Margaret. 
York.” 

** New York!” cried Margaret and Katha- 
rine, with horror in tone and accent. 

‘* Yes, and beyond. I have been to 
Ocean Grove. These feet have trodden 
the sands of the coast this very day.” 


I have been to New 


‘*You don't mean it,” said Katharine. 

“How did you get there! Beg your 
way?” queried Margaret. 

“Ob, the world has been so good to me 
one day in my life,” said Miss Janet, ob- 
livious of her sisters’ scorn. ‘ I have been 
so happy!” and: then, quite full of her 
subject, she went back to the walk of 
yesterday morning, and told it all; the 
chance finding of the torn leaves by the 
road-side; the coin story; Mr. Hine’s help; 
the meeting with Elizabeth; that glorious 
walk by the sea; the invitation to dinner; 
the cottage-and-boarder suggestion, and, 
at the last, she said: ‘1 have come home, 
girls, to talk the matter over with mother 
and you, and to think about it.” 

They were walking, forgetful of the May 
night dew, one on either side of her, the 
two sisters, who certainly always agreed 
on one subject, and that the visionary, im- 
practical nature of Miss Janet. Here, at 
last, was the outcome of it, confronting 
them, and yet they had, inspite of every 
effort to the contrary, been exceedingly in- 
terested in the quick, crisp descriptions 
given of the events of the day. 

‘‘And you, Janet! you think of hiring 
a cottage and taking boarders!” laughed 
Margaret. 

That opposition was just the help Miss 
Janet had need of. 

‘*Yes, 1 do!” was all she said; but her 
mind was made up. She would sell every 
coin she had, her grandmother’s silver- 
spoons; she would sell her right in the 
farm, ifnecessary, to do it,now. Opposi- 
tion was Miss Janet’s strength. 

The next day she took her soft, leathern 
purse and called upon Mr. Hine. 


By the next mail aletter of acceptance 
was sent to Mrs. Elizabeth Knapp, and, 
the last week in May, Miss Janet set forth 
for her summer by the sea. Margaret 
knew she could never get on alone, but the 
farm must be taken care of, and Kath- 
arine’s school was not over until near the 
end of June. She could not go, and it was 
out of the question to expose Mrs, Pierson 
to the risk of an experiment. Miss Janet 
went alone. Elizabeth was at the station, 
this time, to meet her. How lovely every- 
thing was at every step of the way to the 
Scribner cottage. Good Mrs. Knapp had 
opened it; had aired it; knew just how 
many blankets and sheets there were; just 
how many boarders the knives and forks 
and spoons would hold out for. In fact, 
Mrs. Knapp had, as she announced before 
Miss Janet entered the cottage, ‘‘all but 
taken a boarder for her.” 

‘**Elizabeth can stay with you until you 
get a trifle wonted,” said the good woman. 
“It isa good bit lonely d>wn here after 
nightfail till the Moores and the Otises get 
here. To have nota living body between 
you and the sea, sometimes makes one 
feel uncanny evough. There was a woman 
lived up here a piece, this side of the 
piney woods yonder—lived there all her 
life, and, if you'll believe me, she was so 
afraid of the ocean that you couldn’t get 
her near it, and, after the railroad was 
built, she never had a bit of peace by night 
or by day, for fear the engine would run 
off the track and run into the house. Poor 
soul! and she the only woman living any- 
where near here for years and years, till 
the Grove began to build up, and she 
atwixt the sea and the railroad and afraid 
of both; but, Miss Pierson, let me tell you 
about the boarder. He came out here 
a-looking, the very day your first letter 
came down. I don’t never take no 
boarders myself, but, somehow all sorts 
come to me asking. Somebody sent him, 
and I told him this cottage wis going to 
be took by a lady from Connecticut, and 
he spoke right up and said that would suit 
him first-rate. He was a Connecticut man. 
Then [ up and told him your name; but 
he said it was a good many years since he 
had lived much there, and he didn’t seem 
to know any Dr. Pierson, but he said he 
wanted to find a place for his sister. She 
was a widow, and sickly somewhat, but 
not bad enough to need any nurse, and he 
wanted to fetch her down from New York 
the first day he could. I praised you up 
as high as I knew how to, and I showed 

him the rooms and told him how much 
you would ask”— 
‘* Why!” interrupted Miss Janet, ‘ how 





could you tell?” 





‘Oh! I know a deal better than you do, 
what you ought to ask, and, laws me! 
haven’t I seen, in the last fifteen years, 
enough of ’em come down to know by 
this time, what ones can pay and will pay 
and what ones can pay and won't pay, and 
what ones would pay if they had any 
money. This was one of the ones who can 
and will, so I told him the biggest one, the 
front one, would be, for his sister, twenty 
dollars a week, and the next biggest side 
room, toward the sea, fifteen, for him, and 
you was to let him know how soon you 
would take ’em, when you got here.” 

Had Mrs. Knapp said one hundred dol- 
lars a week, the utter astonishment of Miss 
Janet could not have been exceeded. It 
took a long, long time to convince that lady 
that the sum was not an extortion. 

‘*Why, think, child,” said the good 
woman, ‘‘you pay about ten or twelve 
dollars a week for the rent, and then 
couldn’t he go all ’round and find out for 
himself, if that was toomuch. Why, go 
yourself, now, and see what you can get a 
small room for. He wasn’t. obleeged to 
take it. I’m forseeing you straight through 
this thing, ’cause I kinder saw how things 
was, the day you first come down.” 

The first week it rained all day and every 
day. It was cold, and the wind blew. The 
whole place seemed made up of cold mist 
and damp wind. The blue ‘ unders” of 
the piazzas gathered moisture and sent it 
down in copious drops, the very beds 
seemed to ooze damp odors, and, as for the 
ocean, it became not a thing for wonder to 
Miss Janet, that the sole woman living on 
the coast had a wholesome awe of it, but 
that she could abide the winter fierceness 

of it at all. : 

At last the stormy week went by, and 
the radiant June weather and the new 
boarders came together. Miss Janet felt, 
the afternoon of the arrival, far more like 
rushing to hide behind the great bulk- 
head at the Infants’ Home than going 
down to welcome the strangers. The re- 
sponsibility of it seemed something posi- 
tively awful. Would they like anything 
she had prepared for their tea? At the 
prices she had asked, ought she not to feed 
them, well—at least off from solid gold and 
silver? 

She was suffering all the anticipatory 
horrors of the occasion, as for the third 
time that day she peeped into the 
water-pitchers to see if any dust had de- 
posited there, when Elizabeth’s feet clat- 
tered up the narrow stairway, and Eliza- 
beth’s voice said: ‘*They’re a-coming! 
There they be! and my, what a load: of 
trunks! Miss Pierson, they ougbt to go in 
the barn—the trunks, I mean.” 

A moment more, and the worst, the very 
worst that could come, had come—Miss 
Janet had taken boarders. They had been 
welcomed and shown to their rooms; but 
would they stay when they saw how simply 
she meant to live? It was impossible to 
get the trunks up the stairway; they had 
to be hoisted over the railing of the bal- 
cony and taken in through the storm doors, 
Robin helped to dothat—John Robin. John 
Robin went about in the morning with a 
milk-cart; at mid-day and all odd hours of 
the day, with a baggage-wagon, conveying 
luggage or passengers, as the case might 
be, and he was always open to an engage- 
ment with his road-wagon and “ pair” for 
auy place between Long Branch and Spring 
Lake. John Robin was the most important 
man to the public in Ocean Park. He 
would, for a reasonable sum, build you a 
house, or put down for you a cucumber 
pump. Miss Janet had frequent occasion 
to test his alacrity and his common sense, 
With Mrs. Knapp, John Robin and Eliza. 
beth on her side, she felt that success 
ought to alight on the banner of her en- 
deavor. Her only rival for the affection of 
Elizabeth was the Salvation Army. 

The next morning, very early, Miss Janet 
was in the little kitchen. Hadshe suddenly 
fallen heir to a kingdom, her anxiety could 
not have been greater for the welfare of 
her subjects than it was concerning coffee, 
chops and omelets. Sounds, the very noise 
of fire-building, rattled so readily up the 
slight partitions to the rooms above, that 
she dropped the coalinto the stove in a 
newspaper, and beat the eggs for corn- 
bread out in the back porch, lest the sleép- 
ers be disturbed. Elizabeth laid the. table 
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on tip-toe, and whispered, hoarsely, in at 
the kitchen door to ask, ‘‘Was it time to 
ring the rising-bell?” so utterly exhausted 
was the vivacious girl with the exercise of 
keeping still. 

From the moment following that break- 
fast, Miss Janet’s life seemed, in a certain, 
very busy and bustling way, taken out of 
her own hands. There was so much to be 
done, and no time to consider seriously the 
doing of it. Life was so new to her in its 
every hour, and every day seemed to float 
her into the new region of new thoughts 
and new lives that were full of vivid, throb- 
bing interest. 

Mrs, Lawrenee was charmingly interest- 
ing, witha fascinating, vague unrest about 
her that kept one’s curiosity constantly in 
action. At one moment her face’ wore the 
expression of infantile innocence, and her 
words denoted the frank, ingenuous heart 
ofachild. The next time one met her, 
she gave the impression of a world-worn, 
weary woman, who had met disappoint- 
ment, deep and intense, at every point on 
the way. And then, ere you had time to 
recover from the surprise of it, you would 
be gazing at, and listening to, one of the 
loveliest embodiments of happy success 
that the world bolds. 

Miss Janet was an intense lover of 
lovely women. Not a line of beauty 
in form, or trace of grace in charac- 
ter ever escaped her. Between the 
ocean and Mrs. Lawrence, life was 
kept up to a point of unfaltering inter- 
est for the first two weeks, and then, 
something else came—six boarders. They 
were friends of Mrs. Lawrence and insisted 
on being admitted, even though two lads, 
sons of one of the ladies, were compelled 
to occupy a room in the unused barn. 
With eight boarders, and ninety-five dollars 
a week, Miss Janet felt that ber time was 
fully occupied. 

July came. With it the crowds began to 
grow on the board-walks; at the bathing- 
grounds; in the streets of Ocean Grove; 
and Wesley Like blossomed with boats, 
freshly tinted and gorgeously fitted. 

The great auditorium was filled; the 
Holiness Meetings began. Sounds of song 
and cries of petition vibrated from tent to 
cottage; from cottage to temple; from 
temple to tabernacle; from tabernacle to 
auditorium, and from thence: on Sunday 
afternoons to the vast assemblage that 
crowded the sea-sands, and prayed and 
sang with preying breaker and sounding 
surf, until the very steamships, throbbing 
down the ocean, beat back responsive guns. 
It was at that time that the gospel-tent 
arrived on the Ocean Park side of Fietcher 
Lake; it was then that the raspberries 
came, red and luscious, brought every day 
by a young girl who wore ‘Salvation 
Army” broidered on her Jersey; then that 
the pressure to take more boarders became 
more than Miss Janet could bear without 
positive suffering. Now that the fear of 
getting into debt was removed, she deter- 
mined to have, let come what would, her 
own summer by the sea, Every evening 
as soon as tea was over she set forth for 
her walk along the sands, to Ocean Grove. 
Miss Janet never took kindly to the poor 
little boats that toreaded the ferry to 
Jerusalem Way. The walk thence to the 
post-offce and markets always made her 
think of the tiresome end of towns where 
she had lived in that life of, oh! so long 
ago. When she thought of the farm, two 
miles from Templeton; when she sat down 
to write the hurried, brief letter that went 
duteously thither twice in the week-—the 
letter that contained nothing of her real, 
true life, but simply told that she was well 
and getting on fairly well—a very strange 
sensation crept over her. She began to 
doubt whether she ever had been Janct 
Pierson, living there, or, in fact, anywhere, 
until now, in this real, vivid, intense life 
that had awakened the quick of her soul. 

The market men sought to please Miss 
Janet. The fisoermen brought to her their 
choicest ‘‘ outside catch” of fish. The 
baker always selected the brownest, fairest- 
looking loaves to leave at the Scribner Cot- 
tage, and the poor pied cow, tied all day 
and every day to the end of a long, cruel 
rope, her only shade from the fire of the 
sun the passing shadow of a friendly cloud, 
her only food the sharp, stiff, triangular 
» pand-grass, learned to know and to greet 





the slight figure that came with every day 
to fetch her morsels of food. Yes, even 
the pied cow stretched her rope to the ut- 
most to meet Miss Janet. It seemed to 
her that the very heavens were bent above 
her happy head in benediction. re 

Night after night, when the. household 
was hushed to rest, in ber little room, that 
was but a closet in size, where she dared 
not utter a sigh of joy, lest the sound of it 
should rise to the gable and fall over the 
partition into other ears, she would softly 
push back the blinds, lay her pillow on the 
window-sill, and take iu, through moments 
that were her very own, all the mystery 
and the rest of the night on shore and 
ocean. 

Miss Janet mingled very little with her 
‘*board-rs.” She was pleasantly shy of 
their companioaship; but, in some mag- 
netic way that she was unconscious of ex- 
ercising, they were greatly drawn toward 
her; but there was no one to satisfy their 
curiosity concerning her past. She, happy 
soul, had forgotten that she had had a past, 
until, one night, Mr. Ingersoll handed her 
a letier from home that announced her 
mother’s serioug illness. 

Miss Janet read it. It was nine o’clock; 
too late for action that night. Elizabeth 
was gone with her mother to the Salvation 
Army meeting at Asbury Park. 

Mr. Ingersoll had been politely observant 
as she read the letter, and knew that there 
was trouble in it. 

An hour later Mr. Ingersoll strolled lei- 
surely into the cottage, and, at once an- 
nounced to his sister that he was going up 
to New York inthe morning, and would 
she ask Miss Pierson if she would be so 
kind as to let him have an early breakfast. 
** Tell her,” he said, ‘* I would not give the 
trouble, were not the business urgent.” 


‘*Why, Cooper!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Law- 
rence, ‘‘ where have you been?” 

‘*I strolled into the gospel-tent up here 
by the lake, Edna, and whom should I 
hear speaking and singing there but Dinah 
Morris. I never realized before that there 
was no fiction in that character. She is 
slight, fair, with gray eyes, a sweet, low 
voice full of rapture that thrills through 
and through you as she breaks from speech 
into song, singing, ‘I am the child of a 
king,’ and subsides into the words; ‘I 
was washing this morning. My line was 
filled with clouhes. It broke and my 
clothes fell into the mud. I am afrid you 
will not believe me, but Jesus Christ helped 
me pick up the clothes. He helped me 
wash themagain. He helped me tie up the 
line. Yes, I was helped this morning by 
the Son of the King. Iam helped ina) 
that Ido by him. Why should I be trou- 
bied, when always I have a royal helper at 
hand?’ I tell you, Edna, the woman was 
in terrible earnest. She believes it. You 
must go and hear her. I'll wheel you up 
some evening.” 

Mrs. Lawrence made no reply for a mo- 
ment; then, she asked, ‘‘ What is it that 
takes youso unexpectedly to the city ?” 

‘** It is about that place up the river. I 
shall be back to-morrow night,” he said. 
** Any commands for me?” 

‘*No, Cooper! I was thinking of going 
myself, only I have promised Miss Pierson 
to keep house for her. Sheis going home 
to-morrow. Her mother isill.’’ 

**] am sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Inger- 
soll; and then he said ‘‘ good-night.” 

It was mid-day when Miss Janet reached 
Templeton. She took a carriage for the 
farm. How delightful it seemed to be able 
to ride thither. From a carriage point of 
view, the region was quite lovely. The 
hills were superb. Never before had the 
country woro so comfortable a look as it 
did under the mid-day sur of that July day 
to Janet Pierson. 

Margaret, sitting by the window in her 
mother’s room, had her watch cast up the 
road for her sister’s coming. She knew it 
was not time yet. Suddenly she called out; 
‘“‘If there isn’t Janet ina carriage! Katha- 
rine, do you hear? Janet is coming, ina 
carriage! Do you think we shall have any- 
thing in the house good enough for Janet?” 

Now, had Miss Janet walked home as 
usual, her sisters would have made haste to 
meet her at the gate and assure her that 
their mother was much better. As it was, 
she walked'up to the door, and, with trem- 
bling hand, opened it herself, 





** How is mother?” she asked, before her 
feet had crossed the threshold. 

““ Why that’s Janet?” exclaimed Marga- 
ret, and Katharine and she met the home- 
comer with kisses, and the assurance that 
their mother was much better. 

**It has been so long to me since I got 
your letter last night,” said Janet, making 
haste to Mrs. Pierson’s room. 

They allowed her to go in alone. 

‘* Did you ever see such a change in any- 
body in your life?” questioned Margaret. 

**My!” said Katharine. ‘‘ How young 
she has grown. Do you suppose she made 
that suit herself? Positively, I did not 
know Janet was so good-locking.” 

‘** You don’t really suppose she is going 
to pay her way, do you? 1 dare say she 
has taken the first money that came into 
her hands to buy that dress with, and has 
left the market bill to grow meantime,” 
suggested Margaret. 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Katharine, 
‘that, if mother gets better, I will go 
down there and take boara with her, 
though, what does Janet know about cook- 
iog, or housekeeping either? Maybe she 
has come home for good and all.” 

Miss Janet came out of her mother’s room 
at last, a great weight lifted from her 
heart. 

**I do believe,” her mother had said, 
‘that it was the longing to see you that 
brought me here. I didn’t say much about 
it, child, but I was very hungry in here,” 
and.the white hand pressed the counter- 
pane over her heart. 

‘* Never mind, mother,” Miss Janet had 
consoled, ‘‘ you have seen me now. That I 
am alive and well and happy, you know; 
and just as soon as you are able to go out, 
I am going to have you down with me. I 
want, mother, to have you see and know 
the ocean.” 

‘* But the expense, child!” moaned Mrs. 
Pierson. 

**T am perfectly able to pay it, mother. 
So you must hurry and be your own best 
self, and I'll do for you what I have refused 
to do forany one else. I'll borrow a bed 
and put it into my parlor.” 

‘** Mother’s been awfully pinched-looking 
ever since you went away, Janet,” said 
Katharine. ‘‘We think she has been 
homesick for you.” 

‘* That’s always the way!” observed Mar- 
garet. ‘‘ Tne sons and daughters that stay 
at home and work their fingers off for 
father and mother are never repaid. It’s 
always the prodigal species that get the 
reward.” 

M'ss Janet was sitting at the dinner-table 
wben Margaret said that. ‘* And that,” she 
thought, ‘‘is Margaret’s estimate of me. 
How charming it is to be thus appreciated 
by the beings to whom Nature has tied us 
by our heart-strings, and who jar us at 
every movement.” She made no answer, 
but ate in silence, and went again to her 
mother’s room. The same evening Mics 
Janet journeyed back to Ocean Park. A 
happy weariness was over her as she left 
the train. Longing for the rest of the 
ocean, she took a carriage for the shore, 
to waik homeward on the teach. 

Something in Margaret’s remark to 
Katharine, concerning her, had so hurt 
Miss Janet that she had refrained from 
giving to her sisters the slightest detail of 
life at the cottage. 

As she left the crowded board-walk at 
Killgores and stepped dowa upon the 
sands, she thought of her sisters with pity. 
Never in their lives had they had the op- 
portunity that now lay before her. Cool 
and strong the breeze blew in from the 
ocean. She could see before her that there 
were groups of persons sitting on the dunes 
or walking the sands. It was rare to find 
them utterly deserted for the entire dis- 
tance to the Infants’ Home. Two miles 
down the coast hundreds of lights lit up 
the horizon. Up the coast it was one blaze 
of light all the way to Deal. Where Miss 
Janet walked, there was no gleam on shore 
orsea. She passed on, past the last living 
person, The tide was thundering in, 
breaking up the shore, and dragging down 
the sands. She had not seen it so rough 
since the first week of ber arrival. 

Taere was courage in its strength; rest 
in its turmoil. 

Half the distance over, Miss Janet sat 
down at a respectful distance from the 
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breakers to enjoy the scene for a few mo- 
ments more, ere she took up again the 
cares of the cottage. 

Sitting thus, clad in brown, one might 
have passed near without notice of her 
presence. Suddenly, as she looked out at 
sea something fluted down tbe sands. 
What it was that movedshecould not make 
out. It seemed to have wings. It was the 
color of the sand itself. It disappeared in the 
direction of the waves. It was far tvo large 
for any fluttering bird, too tail for a dog. 
The uncanny fiitting occurred between 
Miss Janet and the Home. Whatever it 
was, was out there in the star lit gloom 
that she must traverse. 

Miss Janet was not nervous, she was not 
timid; but she was sensible of much whole- 
some awe, as she arose and walked hastily 
homeward. Keeping her eyes fixed on the 
distance into whicn she searched, she 
thought she saw a moving thing going up 
toward the bank, that shut out the plain 
beyond. Sne hastened her steps, wishing 
with all ber heart that she could some- 
where see that resen blance to a man that 
she had hastened from only the night of 
yesterday. 

The breakers thundered and shook the 
beach. She had sometimes to hug the bank 
to escape the seething surf. 

Again she saw it! Coming now in a 
straight liae, down from one of the sand- 
dunes—comi g straight to the point in 
front of her—going to the angry sea. Miss 
Janet ran not from it, buttowardit. ‘Stop! 
Stop!” she cried. There was sharpuess, 
fierceness, terror, in Miss Janet’s voice. 
Sne clutched atthe figure. 1t eluded her, 
and stoud still. A wild laugh answered 
her cry. 

‘**Miss Janet! Is that you?” 

“Mrs. Lawrence!” was all that Miss Janet 
said. 

‘My feetare wet. Did I frighten you? 
Don’t tell any one of my folly. Cooper 
would scold me. Don’t, Miss Janet. How 
is your mother?” 

Miss Janet sat down a little suddenly. 
She bad not found the rest she sought in 
coming the way she loved. ‘I found my 
mother much better,” she said. ‘* Will you 
wait alittle for me. I was too tired to 
come this way.” 

Mrs. Lawrence laughed. I took advan- 
tage of Cooper’s absence to come out by 
myself. YouseeI put on my sand suit, 
so that I could move along, almost unseen. 
I wonder who invented it. You can’t 
think, Miss Janet, how comfortable one 
feels in it—loug shawl, that flutters about 
you in the wind like wings, and you, from 
hat to boots, the color of the sand. You 
feel like more than first cousin to the 
beach. You must have one.” 


“T am ready to go home, now,” said Miss 
Janet, concealing with difficulty the 
tremor in her voice. ‘Will you take hold 
of my arm, to assist you, Mrs. Lawrence?” 

**You foolish child, you!” cried that 
lady, as she accepted the proffered aid. 
How you tremble! Did my frolic so 
frighten you? Don’t mention it to my 
brother when he comes. Cooper is very 
peculiar about some things. I am trying 
my best to perstade him to leave me here 
and take a trip to the northward. Iam so 
well cared for, and you are so kind to me.” 

‘* Why should I mention it, Mrs. Law- 
rence? You certainly did frighten me, 
more than I knew.” 

‘I’m not surprised, coming down so 
suddenly from above thatI did. I seldom, 
Miss Janet, have a chance to do the things 
I like best to do.” 

And so they came to the Home, toiled 
up the way to the walk, and reached the 
cottage. 

Said Mrs. Knapp to Miss Janet: *‘ I’m as 
glad to see you as apy ship wreckers ever 
wastosee a safe boat a-coming. However 
you stand all the fuss and worry of all the 
things you do every day, is more than 
I can tell. My! how pale you do look! 
I know your mother is better or you would 
not be here'o-night. Hurry Elizabeth, and 
give Miss Pierson her supper.” 

“And may I have some with you?’ 
asked Mr. Ingersoll, who had entered so 
quietly that no one had heard him. 

Cooper!” call-d Mrs. Lawrence from 
above, ‘'1 will be with you in a moment. 
Don’t come up!” 

Before supper was ready Mrs, Lawrence 
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entered the dining-room, dressed in black, 
with one of her sweetest smiles of wel- 
come. 

In August Mrs. Pierson visited Miss 
Janet. Never did a poor soul late come 
into the pleasant places of life find more 
exquisite enjoyment in everything about 
her than did Mrs. Pierson. Her visit con- 
tinued to the end of Miss Janet’s season. 
Margaret and Katharine remained at the 
farm. 

In August Mr. Hine sought admission at 
the cottage. Miss Janet tried her utmost 
to build a room for him, in imagination, 
but cculd not. 

John Robin was appealed to. John 
Robin knew where there was aroom near by, 
and Mr. Hine came to Miss Janet for his 
daily bread. He was very proud of her 
success. 

** T owe the ideal part of it to you,” said 
that iady to Mr. Hine. ‘* My imagination, 
u.1a'ded, could never, never have soared 
as high as the Scribner Cottage. Never!” 

Mr. Hine was very devoted to Mrs. Pier- 
son. He drove with her all along the 
coast, escorted her to all the meetings at 
Ocean Grove that she wished to attend, and 
even caused her to enjoy life on Wesley 
Lake. 

Miss Janet had no time for the daily ex- 
citement that was in full flow around her. 
Miss Janet was making money; not grow- 
ing rich, but making money. 

In September, before the storm wind of 
the Equinox came down, Mrs. Lawrence 
and Mr. Iugersoil took their departure; the 
six boarders went away; the last cent of 
the rent was paid. 

Then, Miss Janet sent for Margaret and 
Katharine. She arranged it ali; provided 
a suitable person to take charge of the farm 
during their absence; one to whom even 
Margaret could not object, and sent them 
the money for the trip to Ocean Grove. 


‘*We had best go,” said Margaret. 
**Tsn’t it curious, how she is able to send 
the money. I'm afraid she borrowed some, 
Katharine, of Mr. Hine when he was down 
there. I wish I dare ask him, if she did.” 

‘* We had better go and see her,” said 
Katharine, ‘‘and then we can judge for 
ourselves.” 

They went, they saw, and their words 
were very few. For the first t:me in their 
lives they were ableto make sharp nega- 
tives of their sister Janet. 

E.izabeth lingered still in the cottage. 
Sue staid until the very last day and the 
very last hour. It was Elizabeth whose 
tears blinded the key-hole, so that she had 
to wipe them away before she could lock 
the cottage door. It was Hiizabeth who 
cried out that night to her mother: “1 wish 
I had never gvne up to meet grandmother 
that day. I wish Ihad never seen Miss 
Piersov. Ido.” 

Elizabeth changed her mind one day in 
October, when Miss Janet sent to her an in- 
vitation to visit the farm. 

It was during that visit that Miss Janet 
went one day to Templeton alone. 

The leaves had neariy all fallen. Novem- 
ber was at hand. Margaret was in the 
kitchen making the first pumpkin-pies of 
the season. E!‘izabeth was watching the 
operation, when Katharine ran in, saying: 
‘*Look! Look up at,the stone-wall! See 
Janet sitting there, and a man with her! 
Whom do you think itcan be? Nobody 
around here.” 

‘‘Woy!” said Elizabeth, ‘‘that is—yes 
it is, Mr. Ingersoll! Oh, he is the nicest 
gentleman that the Grove or the Park ever 
saw! Way, he is as rich as rich can be; 
houses and gold, more’n you could count, 
and my! Isn’t he the best brother that 
ever lived? I shouldn’t wonder!” and then 
E izabeth pressed her hand over her open 
mouth and ran out and up the road to the 
stone-wall. Elizabeth ‘was too loyal to 
Miss Janet to suggest anything that that 
lady did not choose to tell. 

And these were the words that Mr. In- 
gersoll was saying, as the interruption 
came: ‘‘I know, Miss Pierson, of but one 
reason why I should forbear to urge my 
own happiness in this case. I shall tell you 
frankly and uohesitatingly that my sister, 
Mrs. Lawrence, suffers from occasional 
attacks of insanity. It always takes the 
form of a desire for suicide, and never de- 
velops unless she is left aione. I cannot 
tell you what I suffered the day I left her 





at the cottage, nor my re‘ief when she 
called over the balcony to me that night. 
Insanity does not exist, save in her case, 
nor has it in the past, in the family. My 
poor sister has had many trials. Tell me 
frankly, did you ever suspect the truth 
regarding her?” 

‘*Only once,” replied Miss Janet. 

** And that time?” 

‘*Was the night we came home in Au- 
gust. I went by the coast.” 

And Mr. Ingersoll learned then, for the 
first time, the peril his sister had escaped. 

‘* Nothing but your presence saved her 
life,” said Mr. Ingersoll, ‘‘and me from the 
life-long agony of unavailing regret.” 

When El‘zabeth had left the kitchen, 
Miss Janet’s sisters looked, the one at the 
other, for an instant, and then Margaret 
interrupted her pie-making and they stood 
in silence, their eyes on the two figures at 
the stone-wall. 

It was Katharine who first spoke. She 
said; 

‘*What do you suppose Mr. Ingersoll 
has come to see her for?” 

‘*I—J—” faitered poor Margaret, ‘‘do 
not thiok that I ever rightly understood 
my sister Janet. I hope Mr. Ingersoll will. 
Can’t you see, Katharine,” she moaned, 
‘“*that we have lost Javet; that she will not 
be long at the farm?” 

‘* Margaret,” comforted Katharine, “it’s 
rather early; but you are such a good 
housekeeper! Suppose we secure the 
Scribner Cottage for next season. Maybe 
Janet will come and board with us.” 

WATERBURY, Conn, 





ON THE PLAINS. 
BY GEORGE OVOPER. 


On, it’s fun to be a cowboy, 
With a wood shed for your tent, 
And a grass-plat for you prairie ; 
Then with swagger, free and airy, 
Wild ana thrilling the adventures we invent! 


For our herd, we've three stray kittens, 
And a broom’s our trusty gun ; 
When a wily, prowling savage— 
That’s a post—attempts to ravage, 
To attack him, from our ambush, is such fun! 


Then our lariat’s a clothes-Jinue ; 
How we gallop up and down 
On an old bench, for a mustang! 
How we burrah while we just hang 
To its sides, and fiercely yell, and storm the 
town. 


Clothes-pins in our belt for pistols, 
Woe to any game we meet! 
When the dinner-bell is sounding, 
Back to mother we go bounding— 
Even real cowboys have to stop to eat! 


Ob, it’s nice to be a cowboy! 
Nice to have our home go near! 
Then a mother’s good night kisses, 
When one’s tired, one never misses !— 
Real cowboys go to sleep without, [ fear | 
New Y ORK Ciry. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department! should be ad- 
dressea “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











CHARADE, 
My first is a note in music, 
My second is remotely. 
My third, including the last letter of my sec- 
ond, is a science, 
My fourth, including the last letter of my 
third, is slender. 
My fifth, including the letters of my fourth, is 
not & person. 
My sixth, which is the center of my fifth, is a 
Jewish measure, 
My seventh, which includes all before, is an 
English coin. 
My eighth, which includes the last letter of 
my seventh, is a brisk wind, 
My ninth is a beverage. 
My whole is a circle of whalebone. F. 
PI. 
Ni rhite gragde graeletinsm 
Osodt het dio santlinetuco 
Ediginy out 
Nhew teh drainerseg erew ningugl 
Nda Keli ilah elfi het gunpling 
Nocnan-tsoh ; 
Hnew het islef 
Fo teh filse 
Omfr het osymk higtn mapetconen 
orbe teh nerbua fohet prantma 
Orinuno, 
Dna mergurm, mergurm, mergurm 
drielo teh oirl fo het redmurm 
Gohuhr: teh ronm! oO. W. K. 
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Across. 1, An entertainment; 2, to make 
terms; 3, tapestry; 4, having prongs; 5, iron 
refined and hardened. 

Down. 1, Aconsonant; 2, a French conjune- 
tion; 8, cunning; 4, that on which one sits; 
5, tapistry ; 6, a dye; 7, to observe; 8, a French 
preposition ; 9, a consonant, 

Diamond. 1,A consonant; 2, to consume; 
8, tapestry ; 4, pronged ; 5, a consonant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 24th. 


DECAPITATED MEN. 
1, A-lain; 2, B-out; 8, C-am; 4, D-arils; 5, 
E-wing ; 6, F-errand. 
CORKSCREW. 

Moan 
Ague 
Stow 
Coat 
Dude 
Feet 
Fade 
Must 
Beck 
Gate 
Date 
Mint 
Crow 
Snow 


CHAIR PUZZLE, 
Dame 
Amen 
Mend 
Ends 
ROats 
A Bats 
Yt RyoT 
O of: 


DIAGONAL WORD. 
ARDONABLEZ 


wAZHeWAMOPpy 
HOM RGM e ey 
DPRRM Re ee 
me yr Se 
qerRommR ORS 
RAB N Onn 
Z2eBewztonom 
Aa ye POR yy 
Com eg Se 
yaOnamK Aa 
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ACTION OF THE HEART. 


In restful sleep the heart slows up and its 
beats number ten less every minute—six hun- 
dred less every hour, andin the usual time al- 
lotted to sleep, eight hours, four thousand eight 
hundred less than the number given in the same 
period of wakefulness. This means rest to that 
wonderfal organ, arest that restores its powers 
and epabies it to discharge ite functions in a 
more healthful and vigorous manner. The 
cases of heart disease which have been cured by 
the use of Compound Oxygen, as administered 
by Drs. Starkey and Palen, are a very interest- 
ing study. They all report insomnia relieved as 
a beginning and then go on to tell how the pal- 
pitation gradually was relieved, and the action 
of the heart became regular and comfortable. 
If the action of the heart be kept up to full 
working capacity by wakefalness the time can- 
not be far off when it will wear itself out, and 
the palpitation and flutter which cause so much 
trouble may therefore, with good reason, be 
feared. A treatise on Compound Oxygen, giv- 
ing the mode of action and results of this re- 
markable curative agent, will besent free. Ad- 
dress Drs. Starkey & Pauen, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

One of their patients, the Rev. L. H. Morey, 
Seneca Falie, N. Y., says, in a letter dated Octo- 
ber 12th, 1885: “‘I think it must be a year or 
more since [ purchased a Comp2und Oxygen 
Home Treatment, and used itup. I am cun- 
fideot it did me a great deal of good in throat 
and hears troubles; the flutterings and pain 
frequently experienced in thé heart, have not 
touched me for months. I did not think of 
Compound Oxygen for that trouble, but used 
16 for throat caiarrh. The distressing heart 
trouble has certainly left me.” In a letter 
dated October 30th, be adds: ** With the excep- 
tion of a cold contracted since I last wro'e you 
I am in perfect health. What gratifies me 
most 18 my complete deliverance from pain in 
the region of the heart, and from frequent and 
distressing fluttering or palpitation of the beart 
from which I suff red for years; it used to 
trouble me so much that I could not sleep on 
my left side; and frequently I would start up 
in bed, and have to sit up till the sensation had 
passe 1; the sensation was usually accompanied 




















bv faintness. Now I on either fand have 
not for months had a either in or 
the . I used the nd en 
for possible help to Jungs, throat and catarrb 
especially the latter. I believe the Com 
Oxygen to be a nerve and brain restor:-r; at 
least, I work profcrsionally with eurprising 
and unwonted freedom from exhaustion. "—N. 
Y. Witness. 
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NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON-HOLES! 





Anybod BLODGE 
BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT and make ua perfect 


TT” AUTOMATIC 


Button-Hole in 10 seconds. Fitted to all Sewing Ma- 
chines. If your Sewing Machine Agent cannot supp! 
you. write us and we will send you a sample of the wor: 
he machine will do, with descriptive circular. Price, 
H0. Sent by pe prepea. on receipt of the money. 
MOORE BROS. MFG. CO., 165 Lake St., Chicago. 








BB SGREK 
| ~OF THE AGE 
EVERY FAMILY 
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ADVERPISE gUDIcOUNLY, 
The only way to t is to consuit LORD & 
THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. 


HOTELS. ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 165th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 
quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine, 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


This large and popular betel on May Ist last passed 


under our management. We have made extensive 




















changes and improvemente—redecor-ting, painting 
and refurniehing the whole bonee. 


T. ROESSLE, SQN & CO.. Proprietors. 





Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the 
best Australian wool]. You can easily d 


1s = Priestley Trade-Mark, 
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PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, wei 
standard sb 

genuine unless rolled on a “ Varnisied Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which 

are for sale by ali the principal dealers in the | 
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& Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O’Neili & Oo., and others. 
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Save wud Garilen, 


The Agricultural Editor witli be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feet specially wterested.) 


FRUIT EATING. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 











NOTWITHSTANDING the large increase of fruit 
growing, the bulk of our people do not get as 
much fruit as they could enjoy nor as much as 
would conduce to health, I have recently ex- 
hibited at the State Fair a large number of fine 
new grapes. What most impressed me was the 
greed of all sorts of people to get a bunch as 
soon as the hour came for breaking up the ex- 
hibit, Boys and girls erpeciaily begged for a 
few. Nothing is more easily grown than a 
grape-vine. It will almost take care of itself if 
you will give it a reasonable chance, and then 
having been trimmed on very simple principles 
for three ycars you can let it run over a tree, a 
shed, a barn, ora trellis. Keep its feet clean of 
weeds and well shod with ashes and menure and 
you will have enough to eat. Of course a neat 
trellis through your garden is better and the 
best culture brings the best returns. But the 
hungry people? They live on meat atten cents 
® pound when a pound of grapes at six would go 
quite as far and be more enjoyable. We can 
live almost altogether on fruits and live well 
aud be strong. 

I kuow this for I have tried an experiment. 
I have three boys, one ten, one eight, and one 
four. Neither one bas ever tasted meat, butter 
or pastry, and only the simplest of cake. They 
have all the fruit they can eat and what vegeta- 
bles they prefer, with milk, egge, and fruit puc- 
dings. They are solid, large built, enduring, 
active, healthy. They do not know the meaning 
of headache or indigestion. Their minds are 
exceedingly active, energetic, and quick to learn 
and retain, Their tempers are never violent 
and never vicious, I have not bad the least 
ditficulty with precocious vice, although very 
watchful. 

Ido not undertake to attribute all that is 
positive in them to their diet, but I do attribute 
the absense of many iils to the fact that their 
stomachs have never been impaired by pastry 
and grease. Nine cnildren out of ten are dys- 
peptics by six years of age. They are never 
quite free from stomach, bowel and head diffi- 
culties, This prepares the way for the diseases 
of debility, such as piles, catarrh, or worse, 

Plant a variety of fruit trees as a matter of 
economy. Don’t think of sales but of home 
consumption. During September, October and 
November a healthy boy or man shuuld cat four 
or five pounds of grapes in a day—almoat no 
meat or none at al!, and certainly no pies, and he 
will go into winter thoroughly prepared for its 
trials of temperature. Then ior the apple bins, 
You have one, two or three stunted apple trees, 
You cook neariy all that you buy or store for 
winter into pies. Inmy family we bake and use 
among sixof us from five to seven barrels of 
pound sweets from September to February— 
and they are delicious, They should be grown 
on trees in open fields and they are then all 
gold, Besides you should always have four or five 
barrels of Nonesuch, Jonathans, Famense, Spy, 
etc., open where the family can select to taste, 
An apple that suits the palate is digested well 
and is healthy. No two boys will be likely for 
long to fill pockets out of the same barrel. A 
boy that will squeeze and bruize apples as he 
takes what he needs, should be better taught. 
Give them free range and teach them horticult- 
ural refinement. One of the morals of a lover 
of fruit is to handle it tenderly. I will not even 
sell my choice pears toa man who will bounce 
them into baskets like so many cobble-stones. 
It takes brains to originate new and fine fruits 
and brains to pick and handle them. 

The lack of common sense in fruit culture is 
shown in no other department of production, 
Any family could easily find on a quarter acre 
opportunity to raise abundance of plums, ap- 
ples, cherries, pears, grapes, currants, berries ; 
and the expense of cultivation would be more 
than covered yearly by the saving in doctors’ 
bills and butchers’ bills, Try it. Bring up 
your children on natural principles. They will 
heartily accord, rely upon it. My own cannot 
be induced to touch flesh and butter. 

Cooking fruitis not understood in a tithe of 
even our farmers’ families. During the last 
year I have eaten, or tried to eat, such dishes 
as these: Astrachan apples sliced, skin and all, 
into a skillet, and fried in grease. Here were 
eores, apple-skins, and grease; Only a perverted 
taste could endure the stuff. Apple dumplings, 
again, have been set before me consisting of 
haif.cooked applies in a lump of heavy dough 
boiled. Bzing excessively hungry I ate a por- 
tion, and was dyspeptic for two days. I have 
great sympathy for Professor Swing’s horror of 
pies, They contain nightmares innumerable. 
Some vegetables are only fruits that grow on 
the ground, The pumpkin and squash are such, 
aswell as melons, There is great’excuge for a 
real Connecticut pumpkin pie or an Ohio squash 
pie; but they are qaite a8 good made isto pud- 


, 
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dings without pastry. Tryit. I have succeeded 
by hybridizing or crossing the pumpkin in ob- 
taining a variety that keeps the year round. 
We used the last in August in 1885, also in 1884. 
I am not a vegetarian nor a fruitarian, yet I 
am convinced we should all do quite as well, 
and most of us much better, if we confined our 
diet to milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables. Some one 
saying to Thoreau that such food would not give 
strength, he asked him how, then, the oxen 
that he was driving managed to pull out the 
stumps? Ouriously the questioner, hike many 
others, had not observed that carnivorous hab- 
its of eating were not essential to strength. 
CuLinTon, N, Y. 


SAVE THE YOUNG LAMBS. 


BY 8S. M. PALMER. 





“Tue slaughter of the innocents” here is 
something hke that of young children in our 
large cities. Not quite so bad as that, however; 
but [ dare not strike the average loss of young 
jambs at less than one-eighth. I know it is 
sometimes much more, reaching one-half among 
very careless keepers. 

Among my earliest recollections, as a boy, is 
seeing dead lamba in crotches of trees, to keep 
them from the canines, lest they acquire a taste 
for mut:on. I think it imposaible to avoid some 
loss, unless the flock is very small and in supe- 
perior condition, and has extra accommodation. 
I once raised eleven lambs from six sheep, los- 
ing not one, I think, though I had never done 
£0 well as this with twen yor fifty by any means. 

Lambs, as the price of wool now 1s, con- 
stitute almost the sole source of profit, and 7 
will endeavor to give some hints that will profit 
others, and shall be giad to rec-ive any in re- 
turp. 

Ido not see the poiut when writers say that 
sheep can be kept in wild pastures to profit, or 
wintered well on coarse,rough fodder. Of course 
they like high grounde, and will eat almost any 
weed growing on dry lund, having a special 
liking for the common white daisy, clipping off 
the heads of a whole field in a short time. If 
plenty of grain is fed, any coarse feed will do 
with it; but I select my choicest, earliest cut 
and finest hay for the sheep, also any with 
weeds or brush,as they particularly like bushes 
in winter. Clover hay is their especial delight, 
however. I always find it necessary to separate, 
before spring, eome of the weaker ones from the 
main flock, and feed extra. I am now feeding 
such about a quart of corn each, in addition to 
what oats they eat with the res‘, fed unthrashed 
in the straw. I find buckwheat is a real treat 
for a sheep that is poorly, or does not grind its 
feed well for some unknown reason, or gets on 
a downhill grade. 

The smalier you can divide up your flock at 
lambing-time the better; and, when possible, 
have or put each sheep by itself. Unnatural 
mothers will bebave much better entirely alone. 
The great enemy to the very young, as it is to 
the very old, is cold and wet. These must be 
guarded against as far as possible. 

There is just the same difference as to the 
quantity of milk in sheep as in cows, andl 
think more, for who ever heard of a calf starv- 
ing or perishing if with its mother? 

Any lack of milk can be readily supplied, jast 
as easily as to a child, with a bottle and rubber 
top. A feed or two at the first from this will 
often save life, and it can be continued as long 
as you like to ‘push things.” The freshest and 
richest cow’s milk is just the thing—do not di- 
lute at all as it 18 not quite sorich as the natural 
mother’s. 

Very close attention and care is absolutely 
necessary to even modera‘e success. I never 
could succeed in making a good foster-mother. 
I did once teach an orphan lamb to steal its 
dinuer while the sheep was engaged in nursing 
its own offspring, but after many effurts I have 
utterly failed to palm off a lamb squarely where 
it did not rightfully belong. This, if possible, 
would be a big thing, as often a sheep with one 
lamb could carry two, better than one which is 
the owner of two, and then occasionally one 
with plenty of muilk loses hers, 

The great desideratum is plenty of milk, as 
lambs grow almost incredibly when they have a 
full supply. 

Tarnips or potatoes, or both, are very essen- 
tial for health and a milk supply. 

In a favorable year I raise three or four hun- 
dred bushels of turnips ou a two-acre potato 
patch, sown immediately after the last plowing 
and hoeing, say about the first of July; this I 
did last season, and am feeding a daily mess to 
my sheep. I keep them in a barn cellar, entire- 
ly open on the south side, with open yard at- 
tached, They are watered as regularly as other 
stock, and I was able last year to bring to ma- 
turity forty six lambs from forty sheep, which 
is about my average. Doothers dobetter? Any 
criticism, or remarks, or further instruction 
are cordially invited. 

Quarters for sheep should be perfectly dry, 
and as warm as possible at lambing-time, 
Even then there wil] be suffering and loss in 
extreme weather, To obviate these two difticul- 





ties the closeft attention should be given, even 
to visiting once or twice during the night. 

My lambs netted me four dollars each last 
year at the yard, and a single one is too much to 
lose, if it can be avoided by energetic and perse- 
vering diligence. 

If all lambs could be raised without any 
loss, I think the keeping of sheep would be 
about the most profitable business for farmers ; 
with the loss that does occur, the keeping of 
sheep is easy, pleasant, and about as profitable 
as anything on the average. 

MatTaMoras, PENN. 





ARBOR DAY: 
ITS HISTORY AND AIMS. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP, LL,D. 


Tue history of Arbor Day may be briefly told. 
It is achud of Nebraska, just in its teens, but 
for one not fifteen years old yet, it shows a vig- 
orous grow:h. The honor of originating Arbor 
Day belongs to ex-Govoner J. Sterling Morton. 
The first proclamation for the observance of 
such a day was made at his suggestion by the 
Governor of Nebraska, and itis said that twelve 
millions of trees were planted on the day thus 
designated. The next year it was established by 
statutory enactment asa legal holiday, an anni- 
versary for setting out orchards, forests, and 
ornamental trees, and provision was made for 
awarding premiums to those who put out the 
most trees in its observance. Ex-Governor Mor- 
ton says: ** We have growing in this state to- 
day more than 700,000 acres of trees which have 
been planted by buman hands.” This work has 
extended over 300 miles west of the Missouri 
River, and on the wide prairies of that state, 
according to ex-Governor Furnas, U. 8. Forest 
Commissioner, over 605,000,000 of trees are now 
thriving where a few years ago none could be 
seen except along the streams. So broad and 
beneticent have been the results of the Arbor 
Day movement in Nebraska, that ita originator 
is there gratefully recognized as a benefactor of 
the state, now the leading state of America for 
tree-planting. Its citizens glory in the old mis- 
nomer, *‘ The Great American Desert,” since it 
has become so habitable and hospitable by culti- 
vation and tree-planting. Where fifteen years 
ago, the geographies said trees would not grow, 
the settler who does not now plan for tree- 
planting is the exception. The Nebraskans justly 
deem this work a proud achievement, and are 
determined to maintain their pre-eminence. 

The example of Nebraska was soon followed 
by Kansas and with grand results. Arbor Day 
in Minnesota, first observed in 1876, resulted, it 
is said, in planting over a million and a half of 
trees. Ia Michigan the Arbor Day .aw was 
passed in 1881, and in Ohio in 1882. Since then 
Arbor Day has been observed in Colorado, Wis- 
convin, West Virginia, Indiana, Vermont, New- 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Florida and Georgia. In several other 
states its observance has been secured by the 
recommendation of the Grange, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, or by State Agricultural 
Societies. 

While at the outset, economic tree-planting 
was the primary aim, the adornment of home 
and school ground soon followed. On the first 
Ohio Arbor day, the children of Cincinnati joined 
in an attractive celebration, in the form of 
planting memorial trees and dedicating them to 
authors, statesmen, and other distinguished 
citizens. The practicability of the successful 
observance of Arbor Day by schools, even in a 
large city, is attested by School Superinteadent 
Peaslee, who says: ‘‘ The forenoon of that day 
was spent by the teachers in talks, and by the 
pupils in reading compositions or repeating se- 
lections, upon trees, their proper care and uses, 
and in giving biographical sketches of persons in 
honor of whom the trees were planted. The im- 
portance of forestry was then so impressed upon 
the mindsof thousands of children who thus 
learned to care for and protect trees, that not one 
of these 20,000 children in Eden Park on Arbor 
Day injured a single tree.” 

Yointerest youth, and especially schools, is 
now made a prominent aim of Arbor Day. The 
recent progress in this direction is remarkable, 
Less than four years ago Arbor Day in schools 
was deemed a novelty, an obtrusive innovation, 
and even child’s play ; but it has stood the cru- 
cial test of experience. Several state school 
superintendents and governors, who at first 
deemed this a visionary and impracticable proj- 
ect, have, on fuller information and reflection, 
heartily indorsed itand zealously worked for 
its success. 

The General Assembly of Connecticut, in 1884, 
passed an act referring the question of the 
** Protections of the Forests of the State,” to the 
State Board of Agriculture. The Board at a 
meeting in December, approveda plan which 
was referred to the Farmers’ Convention, and 
after full discussion, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft an act for legislative action. 
This was referred at the session of 1885 to the 
next General Assembly, and printed with the 
laws. The Legislature of 1886 approved the 
main features of the bill, rosulting in an act es- 
tablishing Arbor Day, and encouraging forest 





tree-planting. The Connecticut law finally en- 
acted on the 3ist of last March, is, therefore, 
the result of mature deliberation, and hence, 
more likelv to be ratified by popular co-opera- 
tion. Too late for action last season, our first 
Arbor Day will occur next spring, under favor- 
able circumstances, having the sanction and 
encouragement of the State Board of Agricult- 
ure, the State Farmers’ Convention, the Leg- 
islature and Governor, and ample time to pre- 
pare for its due observance. 

The inertia of ignorance on this subject con- 
centrates the difficulties to be met at the out- 
set. Once vigorously started, the movement 
gains fresh impetus year by year. The begin- 
ners in Arbor Day work will prove public ben- 
efactors. If the one hundred and nifty thousand 
youth of school age in Connecticut should 
each plant two trees, asis attempted in some 
states, we should have thres hundred thousand 
planted in a single year. Some will plant more, 
and others none, but, when success is assured, 
one example will make many others. 

To the teaching of forestry in schools, the 
Objection at once arises *‘the course of study 
is already overcrowded,” and this fact I admit. 
But trees and tree-plan'ing form a fit subject 
for the ora) lessons now com mon in all our best 
schools. Every pupil should thus be led to rec- 
ognize our common trees, and distinguish them 
by each of the six distinctive marks, Such les- 
sons need occupy very little time. Those talks 
on trees, which Superintendent Peaslee says, 
‘* were the most profi-able lessons the pupils of 
Cincinnatiever had in asingle day,” occupied 
only the morning of Arbor Day, the afternoon 
being given to the practical work. Such talks 
will lead our youth to observe and admire our 
noble trees, and to realize that they are the 
grandest products of nature, and form the fin- 
est drapery that adorns this earth in all lands. 

The educational effect of such work, the es- 
thetic influence, the growth of heart and mind 
thus secured, are of priceless value. Tree- 
planting is a grand discipline in foresight. It 
is always planting and plannivug for the future, 
—Report Connecticut Boardof Agriculture, 1887. 


FEEDING HENS. , 


THERE are many methods recommended by 
various writers for feeding poultry—so many, in 
fact, that there are hardly days enough in the 
year to give them all a trial. Most, if not all 
say in winter, the moroing meal must be warm, 
In order to test it, [fed during the winter of 
1885—86 ground corn, oats and wheat bran 
scalded, wi'h wheat, buckwheat, oats and corn 
during the day. So far this winter I have not 
given apy bing warm; in every other particu- 
lar the treatment has been the same, The re- 
sult shown by the egg basket was—for the 
month cf December, with only 25 per cent. more 
fowls, 100 per cent. more eggs. The method of 
feeding young chicks, as given by your corre- 
spondent, J. Talcott (p. 931), isa good one, For 
many years I have practiced feeding them 
cracked corn and wheat from the time they 
come out of the shell till old enough to eat the 
whole grain, and have had them laying in Sep- 
tember, five months from time of hatching. 
—Geo. Dayton, in Cultivator and Country Gen- 
tleman, 








FINE OR SUPERFINE? 





Mr. O. B. Hapwen, of Worcester, for many 
years an extensive breeder of Jersey cattle, 
recently stated, as we learn by the N. E. Farmer, 
that the time may have gone by for breeding 
pure breeds. The time is coming, he said, when 
cows will be sold on their merits. He had been 
badly disappointed. not to usea stronger term, 
in the stock he had bought, basing his expec- 
tations on the purity of the blood. Hs has intro- 
duced Guernsey blood into his herd, and with 
such promise of good results that he is begin- 
ning to favor stock having a mingling of blood 
in its veins. He finds that the English breeders 
with a much larger experience than we have had 
in this country, have for a long while advocated 
an occasional cross to improve their stock.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano..........838 00@40 00 
Lister ros.’ Specialties : 

standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 

Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@85 00 

OB. TROSTREIS.. cc cscccocces 29 00@31 00 

Ground Bone..... basndinwad 

Crescent Bone........-..... 29 00@381 60 

Potato wertilizer......... «ee 47 00@50 00 

Tobacco “* .,.......... 47 00@50. 00 

Buckwheat * seeececees 82 UU@35 U0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 

wobacco Fertilizer........ ..« 80 00@85 00 

maw Bone Superphosphate, 

per 2,000 Ibs........ eeeee BU 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 





25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
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Empire State superphospnate. 
Fine Ground Bone........... 

Mapes £. and P. G. Us Specialties : 
Potato Manure........ <eneecece 
Oorn - 


Vegetable “ ee eteeee ee eee eee 
Complets “A” Brand.......... 


Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 

H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer...........+- 
Whea ° 


AA Ammoniated neonatal 
phate Fertilizer........ 

Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 

Worms, Ulark & Uo.'z Special- 


Americus sone Superphosphate 
Boyai Bone Phosphate. ... . 
Americus Potato Fertilizer 
Fish and Potash...... .... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer. . 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone....... 80 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@43¢ cents for #ot and 


6@5% for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


% SCROFULA. *% 


In the treatmentof scrofulous ulcers,sores, glandu- 
lar swellings. Dr. David Kenne‘y's Favorite - aedy 
ie far beyond any otber alterative. Mr. J. N. Perry, 
Potter Brook, Penn., says: “I inberited Scrofais from 
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blood poison. 
n elbows om. inside my aed Iused Dr Ken- 
ont. Favorite-Remedy,aad am asound man, thanks 
to merciful Providence and the use of Favorite Rem- 
y.” r. Charles F. Owen, of Ironville, N. Y., cays: 
= cafferea intensely and foralong time from Salt 
sr I tried many preparations, but without suc- 
ess Theeruption rapidly spread, and caused my 
fiesh to swell and crack. I preferred death to Jife in 
this manner. I was induced to try Dr. Kennedy’s Fa- 
vorite Remedv, and have not now the first symptoms 
of the disease 


Dr. 0. Kennedy’ s Favorite Remedy. 


Prepared at Rondout, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 
Sia bottle: six for $ 


EARSON’S 
P FERTILIZERS. 


— Grade. Reliable. Lasting. 
nufactured in dry condition thereby damive 

tull Pwelzht of fertilizing material. flatteriug 

results where used side by side with r- 4), yrepara- 

tions. Where there are no agents for these fertilizers 

orders one Ve) sreatalogue. willreceive prompt 
i end for catalogue 

atten TN M. PEARSON. Mudser. *. ¥. 


“jours, 000,000 PEOPLE USE 
FERRY'S SEEDS 
. D.M. ma. Peony &¢ & CO. 

“Takats Steoswen 
DM. FERRY & CO's 


an & a Pelee’ 


SEED ANNUAL 
he 1887 


be mailed 
FRee to all 









Invaluable to 

all. Zvery per. 

= using Gar- 

den, Field or 

Flower SEEDS should 

send for it. Address 

D. M. FERRY & CO, 
Detroit, Mich, 


"SMITHS mstate Seed Catalogue, 


Guotce srLEcHONgetrL ows OWER. 
EGETABLE, FIELD, BIRD SEEDS, 
he ASPABAGUS and other roots, 
true to name and of best Be ooo: 
IMPLEMENTS and every v, OhtEN 
taining to the GARDEN ag ° 
HOUSE at lowest —“ 
ORDER SOLICI 


WM. H. SMITH, Seedsman, 
1018 MARKET ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 






















STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New Vork Office, 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 


ea Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular 











#95 Years ine Poultry Yard” 


Hod aa PoS LAR Cadtad "SLRs 
and ROUPE. I wrote it asa s of 
— HOG and POULTRY keeping. 

toms and remedies for all diseases. 
ow to feed f for 









PARKER’S | 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
ray, and preventing Vendruff, 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
fide, and $1.00 at Druggista, 








ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


Bochester, 


lognes 10c. 5 
~ Wuoresats List Fres. 





MERRELL & ANTHONY, 
GENEVA,N. Y. 
GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 
Specialties for Spring of 1887. 

The Yellow Transparent Apple Bears Young, 
bards. in August, is very productive, excellent ard 


e Wachusetts Thorniess Blackberry. Un 
ky in quality, a prolific bearer, and without 
thorns to annoy in picking 

Yellow Trausparent ‘Trees, 6 ft. high,’@1.00 each ; 
per —. Wachusetts Plants, $!.00 per dozen; : 7) 
per 100. Agents _— 
application. 
. B. Choice and new tw Gtape-vines at low prices, 


SHEDS. 


EVERY ONESWHO HAS A GARDEN 
Should read a copy of my 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS: etc. 
Mailed free. It contains a complete price, list of 
the best varieties b cultivation, besides all the de- 


sirable novelties of last season, and nearly query thing 
else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street. New York City. 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


WITH 


Half of What Your Farm Can Produce, 


WHEN BY USING 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.’S 


COMPLETE MANURES 


SUPERPHOSPHATES, 


You can DOUBLE YOUR CROP at very little ad- 
ditional expense? These manures contain just the 
plant food the various crops require. ONE TRIAL 
WILL CONVINCE. Send for Dvscriptive 
Pamphlet to 


H. J. Baker & Bro., 
215 PEARLSTREET . .. NEW YORK. 
&2” ESTABLISHED 1850.22 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


P. O. Drawer, 291, Rocuesteer, N. Y. 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
established and and re- 
liable Fertilizer, which 
during the past year has 
fully sustained its pigh 
repetes, For Far 
of all kinds Fruit 

rees, Gardens, Lawns, 
and Flowers, it has no 
a 


General price list sent on 














> su Pamphlets 





is oh ons forwarded 
ee, 


Glidden & Curtis, 


Genernl Selling Agents. Boston, Mass. 








EVERY THING THAT Ig 





is offered and 
CATALOGTE No. 


publication of its kind ever issued. 


ia ail 





described - in our 

, which this year we cond out in an illuminated cover. 

is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables, many of which can 
obtained from us; and contains. besides, 2 beautiful colored plates, and very full instructions on 
all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever ofiered by us, and. we believe, is the most complete 


Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 


ducted from first order. w Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, * © 37 portant St. 








FACTS! 


AVERILL PAINT 


b before the Public for 18 Years, and 
Has bee proved. by test t of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET. 
Ir IS READY FOR USE! 
More economical than Lang eae Oil, eovers better, 
and is far more —- o, ntee this Paint 
= prove satis 


rechicas. 
of satisfaction on 
tis satisfactory 
m 
The following is t the purport of testimonials we are 
i‘ 


conssaytly 
. editor of dl by gy oe gaa 
dein Gentlema: ue nion Spri 


Bannum, Bridgeport, Conn., says: I 
nave ured the Averill Paint on over sixty of iny build- 
ings wis entire satisfaction. In future shall use n 

°"Rosema an & MoKrnetry, Hodnon, N. Y., 
Farmers’ National Bank, of this cit 
e Averill Paint in October, 1978, It is er 


en: Sample Curae ae shades to 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors 
There is no Paint manufactured to it. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and econom = ‘ey abade, 
e 


oaaas Pars 
Factories st 750, 752, 754 Washingte tom St. 
” New Yor ang Cleveland, ~Y x3 
st. Louis: 





LANDS. 


Lands ‘Lands 


| TWO MILLION ACRES 
Fine Timber, Farming 
and Grazing Lands. 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of Minne- || 
| sota. Perfect Title Guarateed by the 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seeker’s Rates. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet, “* What 
They Raise in Minnesota,’’ and Maps. 


J. BOOKWALTER, Land Commisn’r, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 


sT. - PAUL, Muutsorta. 


~— —— 
































FARMS & MILLS 
i. B. OHAF FREE carapeye: 
MINNESOTA. NORTH DAKOTA. 


ANTELOPE, MOUSE 
RED RIVER VALLEYS 


And Turtle Mountain District. 


With 200 miles New Railroad, Good Markets, Numer- 
ous New Towns (including Rugby, an important june- 
tion, and Minot, Division Headquarters), Two Mil- 
lion Acres excellent government land, directly on 
the line of R. R. afford exellcent opportunities 
for stockmen, Farmers, Mechanics and Merchants. 
Come early and investigate, or for further particulars 
write to Cc. H. WARREN, 

G. P. A. St. P. M. & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








TEAFNES b, Sensi CORE at Your own 
home, by one w v-eicht ve 


most 5 the noted setetalions witbout 
benefit. Cured himseif in_three months, and 
since then hundreds of others. Full particulars sent 
on 0 Pe 
AGE, No. 41 West Siet St.. New York City 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wx can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpz- 





INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of ane dollar and 
twenty-five cents cach. The usual price is $1.50 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale thefollowing named fine Stes! Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, 0 any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST BEADING OF THE EMANOIPA- 





Of Beet, WB. .. rovers sneceseseesresseceses 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attesteo 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist ind A B 

Ritchie, the Enaraver........c.cosseses- o+++.-20 OO 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STAT&Y 


soe mensercsescccsccesevcsesccscses vooee SOO 


EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 16xx.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, i6xw. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLEB COLFAX 





CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20......... 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “ INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Oarpenter. Bound in Cloth 
360 pages. Price.. o» VW 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Cloth. 190 pages...............+00« 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yo k. 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 

52 Wamsbers (postage free)..... 

398 (9 mos.) (postage free. 
26 id (6 mos.) ad 
17 ° (4 mos.) “ 
13 (8 mos.),' bad 
oo 











os ” (1 month), 
2 
1 Number ( week), 


@ weeks), 


Sewer cceseceses 


20 

20 

190 

- 600 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

mittance.. . 00 

oo 

Go 

eo 

bu 





Three subscriptions, one year each, in one te. 
MBIDIRMER, 2 ocgccccccsvocccceseseccecocecscnnencess 

One subscription three years........ secosececsece B 

Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re- . 
BGR Ric anc cocncse> énccvepee nese er eocccccococeses 8 


One subscription four years... ee 






One subscription five years... oeeee- 10 OC 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva-t. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few cop 
secutive numbers of Taz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription as : 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subsoriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment ie made. 

Samplte Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tus 
INDEPENDENT. 

fa7"Remittances should be made in Money Orders 
Bank Ohecks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders. it 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERED LETTER. The pres 


stem is virtually 

tection saint looses snes oe mee, ane and all tmnators 
oan ne by Postal Notes 1 at risk of foe 
No names entered on the subscription books without 
SURSLIBERY re particniany now 

the expiration of their su hi: 
fhe pe ven on the wo pnow address Tabel on’ the rez) 
ae paper to renew twe or ous 
Sisieation, so that no loss of num may 


ooeu via of the paper isa sufficien 

for the afgpeni Receipts f F ep or4 

remitted to subscriptions are cated b: 

the ge in the ation on the little yel- 

per, which 
is ved. But wh 
Uygreceipt wil be ent by mall. ’ tealgasen 
+ No. 188 Fleet 

} aaenee to receive subscrip 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1887. 


Tux INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with Taz INDEPENDENT, can save 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 


t, 


. Bex 2787. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PEE AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 800 lines to the column.) 











ae oe | 
if ( Too. | 4 types (one i 
eee: & 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

itime,......... eocgpese 

ea month is 
RaiDIne BOsOMy,..0es0-; 
Frsanouat Novices... mACEwo PER AGats 
=a 











82 (292) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 3, 1887. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A warvel of purity strength 
and wholesomene ess, More economical than the ordin 
ary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low teat, short weicht alum or Phosphate 
powders. Se/d only mn eqns, Royat BAKING POWDER 
CoMPany. 106 Wall Bt., 





BACON 


i729 PIANOS. 1887 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smooth finiso. 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near Sth Ave, N. ¥ 


OR MORE THAN A GENERATION 
Vacuum Harness Oil 


has been the unrivaled leather dressing. 





If you want your harness, bugay-top and boots and 
shoes to wear long, look well, and be water-proof, use 
it. Jt saves ita cost 100 t ms over. 

Buy from any dealer, but be sure you get the genu- 


VACUUM OIL CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


gaw, Appin & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
one 
Branch Wareho 
@7 John St., New "fork, 
197 Lake St., Chicag: 
suupenanenane or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Hams, Garden 
mzines, Pump Chain an¢ 
xtures, Iron Curbs, Yar¢ 
yirants, Street Washers 
e 









Established 1780, 























Works FounNpDED rm 1883. 
Highest medal sewardec 
them by the Universal Ex 
bitior, at Paris, France, ir 

enns, Austria, ‘ir 
at and Centennial Exhibi 
iO 1. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


; 503 and 505 Broadway. 





Bubber Goods of every description. 


Sexy For ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO FEROINAND SCHUMAGHER.) 
MANOFACTURERS OF 
Flour, Oatmeal, Avena, Farina. Rolled and Cracked 
Whest. Farinose,Graham Flour, starch and Granu 
lated Cornmeal, desire to make it known that they 
areonce more ip market ready to supply their pa- 
trons with the 
Best of Everything in Their Line. 
The well-earned reputation of our Cerea) bas in- 
duced unprincipled persons to eell so called “* Akron 
tmeal,” which never came from our mills nor saw 
the City of Akron. If Schuwacher’s meal is wanted, 
none without that name should be relied upon as 
geruine. Our authorized Agents are: 
Chas. Muna, 41 Water 8t., teow York. 
sommes E. Whiterer 3 Co., Boston 
. %. Gross, 6 South Prong St. Chisadelpnie 
5: B, Inderrieten & Bro., Chic il. 
I. L. Deardorff, Pittsburet, 











SSIA teMENT C0, ets wae 





The word “Lowg&LL”ap- 
pears in CAPITAL letters 
in the back of Lowell, 


CARPETS HAVE BEEN ACKNOWL- 
EDGEDTO BE THE 


wound upon s hollow 
stick, which the U. 8. Su- 
perior Court decided to 
be a valid trade mark. 
The public are thereby 
thoroughly protected 


| FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY LOWELL | The Lowell Ingrainsare 


ST 


Wilton, and Body Brus- The grade has never been lowered, and the company | sgainst decepticn. 





pattern. 

Look carefally to the Y 
trade marks and be sure ASD 
you get the gepuine Low- 

ELL carpets. 


unhesitatingly challenge compariéon with the produc- 
re's at every repeat of the | tion of any manufacturer in the world. 


{Sold by all ar aK 
&.RST-CLASS DEALERS. 








STEP, ROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STE. oh PENS. 


For “ile b 
etaed _ ell Stationers; 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment: 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, (LEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Socmens without ripping. Send for Circular and 
J} rice lis 





LNA Y STANDARD 
a2leielme SPOOL 


SILK. 


SuiT ag. 1 









Terry, 9@ 
6 


Uninioguce sent. 





THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 
A most delightful fragrant and permanent per- 
fume, Com ining delicacy of bouquet. —— of 
odor with corresponding lasting quali 


It is a delight to the sick. 
It is a perfume tor lady er gentioma®. 
SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED. 


n handsome half-pin pint and ad quart be petites, with 
beautifa [vitek eae lad ~ at @ 

per bottle respect ively. not t Shtalnebie at Drug- 
gist or Dry eee er, # the proprieto: 


H.W.ATWOOD. 846 Breadway. ng ‘York. 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
pprentions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 

5  E the Society of Arts for 
Met Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Manatacturin § Heationess a Printers, 








Cards, Invitations, ete., latest st, 
Francis & Loutrei’s Diaries ereret Dail Tee Relepkae 
ag Your eustom solicht 

assau 












MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE 


A. J. WEIDENER, 

36 S. Second St. Phi'- 

aHOMEEXERSIRER.” (x 2ran, Toice, 
os ap 


Athlete or Invalid A complete gymossiom. Tak 
| ing new, scientific, 





Ls Kaw 
14th St. and 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. ity. Prof. 
D. L. Down. ran my ne, author of “How 
to Get Strong,” 
other I liked Sere ™. ¢° 


ABI 


IANOF 
Tone, Touch icin cna bay 


N “and 206 LatAm EN ¢ Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. ¥. 
Cr A 


TRAVEL. 
RE NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in a ie aigty bow bours from ty Ag RA the ele- 


nae? nROUinar ree 


8 ie 
ti it class er 
me 8. 8 Co. 8100 4 spa Ly a 


ine Ratt India Bs Pate vagordin os 8 cos = 
ay ‘or all p are app 
: Sirk “ate, New York, 


ay way, New York. 














Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





















THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 

















S\STEEL PENETRATES THE/2 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
uJ 
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THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 


. HUGHITT, H.C WICKER, £.P WILSON, ~ 
9 Geu'l Manager. Trafic Manager. Gen’) Pass. Agent. 


‘TA MAN « 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THD 
COUNTRY WILL GEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 






























posttien, stese ret 


lation to 
and continuous lines 


‘fhtnots; 
owe tite Des} Moines. 
feale, aprile. As chien are 


and ge fesh iM “tans "bert Lew i 
cities, to 
The Great f Rock island Ro 


travel over it. Ite oadibed ie thor 
Spee io of tier its bridges are 
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The BEST Accident 
Insurance. 


The Old Reliable 
United States Mutual 
Accident Association, 
320 and 322 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Time Tried and Pro- 
ved. Ten Years of 
Success. Unrivalled 
for Frompt and Equit- 
able Settlement of 
Claims. Overa 


MILLION DOLLARS 
PAID IN LOSSES. 


No losses due and un- 
paid. Over 35,000 


Leading BUSINESS 
and 
PROFESSIONAL 
Men are members. 


NEW FEATURES: 
$10,000 Death by Accident. 
$10,000 Loss Hands or Feet. 
$10.000 “ Hand and Foot. 
$5,000 — Hand or Foot. 
$5,000 “ Both Eyes. 
$1,300 One Eye. 
$2,500 Permanent Total 

Disability. 
$50 a Week Temporary 
Total Disability. 
These amounts of In- 
demnity are provided 
by the Policies of the 

United States Mutual 

Accident 

Association, 320 and 

322 Broadway, N. Y., 

at a cost to members in 

the “preferred” occu- 

pations, of about $26 a 

year, which may be 

made in one payment 
orin installments. One- 
half or one-quarter of 
above in’surance at 
proportionate rates. 
Membership Fee, $5, 
for each $5,000 Policy. 
CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 

James R. Pitcher, 

Sec. & Gen, Manager. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING, 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


We! bought care We Pateaeil Ben hve ieee 


Sire coe. DOCU SS a nt Basta 
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